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BY GILES MERRITT IN BRUSSELS 


-The condition of the former * RECESSION is likely to 


Shah of Iran has greatly im- per *| sl the British economy 
proved, according to President DC *? rIy €ad _ 198 J’ 

n >.J . . TV. fho lATlnOn Rllf4tlO«r ColiAnI'n 


Sadat of Egypt. 

Last week, the exiled Shah, 
who has cancer, was admitted 
to a military hospital near Cairo 
after suffering a relapse.' 


the London Business School’s 
Centre for Economic Forecast- 
ing warns. Inflation should 
decline, but unemployment is 
likely to continue rising for 
three years. Back and Page 5: 


.After visiting the hospital The month the orders dried up 


yesterday. President Sadat said: 
“ Everything is under control. 
There may not be any need for 
a new operation." 

. In Tehran, nearly 500 em- 
ployees of the National Iranian 
Oil Company .have been dis- 
missed in response to a call 
from Ayatollah Khomeini Iran’s 
revolutionary leader, for a 


Page 14. Lombard Page 12 


• DECLINING demand for 
steel, which is this year expec- 
ted to be 7-8 per cent below 
1979, will be the prime concern 
of Mr. Ian MacGregor, who 
tomorrow becomes chairman of 
British Steel. Back Page 


ELECTRICITY ■supply in- 


sweeping purge of government dustry expects it .will have to 


Vage 2 


A 


Flhta plea 

Fanners have asked Peter 
Walker.. Agriculture Minister, 
to raise the price of a pint of 
inflfc by I*p- to ISp on August 
1. The last increase— lip— was 
in February. 


cut planned expenditure in- the 
current financial year by £87 m 
to meet Government limits. 
Page 3 


• TUC has called for the expan- 
sion of EEC Social Fund to 
provide money for training and 
retraining * of unemployed 
workers. Page 6 


Kates warning 

Local authority spending can 


• FT GROCERY PRICES index 
fell slightly in June to 128.53 
from 128.79 in May. due mainly 


be brought under control only to lower-priced fruit and vege- 
if. pay awards are restrained tables. Page 4 


and ‘councils are made more 
accountable ' to ratepayers, 
Bryan -Rigby, deputy director- 
general of the Confederation oF 
British Industry..- has ' told 
Michael Heseltine. Environ- 


• EXPORTS to South Africa 
rose 33 per cent in the’first five 
months of 1980 to £365m and 
may- top £lbn by the year. end. 


• SCIENTIFIC and technical 


I mezjtSecretary. Page 4; Amend- ^ aJr ICI are being encour- 


meute tflb loeal government Bill 
nrge^jBadt Page ' 

-rjfi. | TNaTto computer 

. ’ j Government plar. : lo put on a 
3 ..i central computer the- medical 


aged by their unions tn 
go on strike. the wpek after next 
to press a pay claim. Back Page 


CQM3PANIES 


A £450m-a-year cartel in which 
all the leading Scandinavian 
newsprint producers have 
combined to fix common prices 
in the European Comm unit}', is 
to be dismantled by the Brussels 
Commission. 

.After a lengthy and highly 
confidential investigation of the 
newsprint marketing arrange- 
ments of the principal Swedish. 
Norwegian and Finnish paper 
companies Brussels competition 
authorities are clamping down 
on what has been described as 
” ibe near-monopolistic pricing 
system " operated by these 
producers 

Though the Scandinavian 
countries are not members of 
the EEC the companies’ 
extensive sales network in the 
Community make them vulner- 
able to EEC action. 

The commission probe has 
established that the 12 main 
newsprint concerns of the three 
countries channel all their EEC 
sales through their three 
national agencies and so main- 
tain a common pricing policy. 

EEC newspaper industries’ 
imports of newsprint- are 
dominated. by the Scandinavian 
producers, who in turn derive 
about 75 per cent of their total 
export sales from the Com- 
munity. 

Commission negotiations with 
the Swedish and Norwegian 
industries, backed by Brussels* 


power to impose fines amount- and the question of the country’s 
ing to 10 per cent of their 1979 association agreement with the 
EEC sales of about 1300m. have EEC has been raised, 
yielded a compromise agree- Brussels rejects Finnish 
raent. claims that such co-operation is 

The Scandinavian companies, traditional, and insists that it 
wbich include sucb giants as will not sanction imports from 
Svenska Cellulosa and Stora- an industry that acts as a single 
Kopparbert, will in future sell unit. 

individually. The commission’s position Is 

For an interim period they strengthened by its ability under 
are to be permitted a joint the Rome Treaty to impose a 


delivery agency and a joint 
technical service. 

The Brussels authorities have 
warned that prices will be 
closely scrutinised and that if 
there is no competitive price 
divergence legal proceedings 
will be reopened. 


fine of up to £25m on Lamco’s 
operating companies inside the 
EEC. 

That threat will shortly be 
underlined when Brussels 
announces that it is signing a 
joint venture between West 
Germany's Fetdmuhle and 


Finland, which with yearly Stora-Kopparbert of Sweden, 
newsprint sales to the EEC of The Brussels investigation 
over £255m has the single also discovered that prices for 
largest Scandinavian newsprint the output of their jointly- 
industry and is the UK’s chief owned paper mill at Hilte in 
supplier, bas so far resisted Sweden were being illegally 
commission demands for a fixed by the two companies, 
similar agreement. Tbe EEC examination of 

The country's half-dozen newsprint pricing is not solely 
newsprint manufacturers have aimed at file Scandinavian pro- 
been grouped with 20 other ducers. An investigation into 
paper mills in the Finnpap Italian producers, who uptil 
association since Finland’s in- recently supplied all Italy’s 
dependence in 1918. and are newsprint and paper needs, is 
determinedly refusing to dis- under way. 
mantle their marketing com- Commission officials say that 
pany, Lamco Paper Sales. the current purge of producer 

Brussels has been warned of cartels, which is being extended 
the political difficulties in Fin- tn take in market pulp, is part 
land that further legal moves of an overall plan to restructure 
against Lamco could provoke, the EEC’s own paper industry. 


. • NORCROS pre-tax profits for 
records of all pre-school age year to March 31. 1980. 
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children are being resisted by 
the. British Medical Association, 
which fears the traditional 
doctor-patient trust may be 
threatened. Page 4 


amounted to £19.18ra against 
the £17.17m reported in 1978-79. 
Page 16 and Lex 


Cathedral demo 


Eight demonstrators supporting 
the ■ ordination of women were 
escorted out ol St Paul's p^e^n 
Cathedral in London after un-‘ . 
furling banners during a service 
for the ordination of 19 men. 


• EDF. the French State elec- 
tric utility, is raising a 8500m 
10-year Euro-credit at a margin 
above interbank rates for five 
years of 0.35 percentage points 
rising then to 0.45 points. 


W. German -Soviet pact 
ready to be signed 


BY JOHNATHAN CARR IN BONN 


WEST GERMANY and the 
Soviet Union are due tn sign 
a detailed programme of 
economic and industrial co- 


Kagan decision 



I :»'• 


The Court of Appeal in Paris 
will announce on Wednesday 
whether Lord Kagan, former 
head, of Kagan Textiles, is to 
be extradited to the UK to face 
criminal charges. Page 5 


^ SaHor rescued 

British sailor Peter' Phillips, 
who took to a liferafl when his 

t . .nnlr him 


'transatlantic yacht sank, was 
picked up by a freighter 700 
Mattes off Cape -Cod. 


, . Ashe freed 

; T international Red Cross worker 

• ' DnL/iW Ackn uioe time maria an 


~ii 


% r.-: 


Robert Ashe, was was made an 
MBE -this month for his work 
among Kampuchean refugees, 
was among four Westerners 
freed by Vietnamese troops on 
the Thjri-Kampuchea border. 


• ITALIAN lira continued to 
lose ground and remained the 
weakest member of the Euro- 
pean Monetary System last 
week_ . Tbe French franc was 
again the strongest currency, 
followed by the Dutch guilder 
and the Irish punt. Tbe guilder 
and Belgian franc did not ap- 
pear to suffer from recent cuts 
in Dutch and Belgian central 
bank discount rates. Both have 
been helped, however, by tbe 
relative weakness of the D-mark, 
which finished tbe second 
weakest member of the system. 
Fears of measures to shore up 
the beleaguered lira created 
some confusion in forward 
trading on Friday, 

Italian devaluation 
expected at present 


but an 
is not 


Double spy shot 


l*-- 

l 


■+?' h • • 




j A Palestinian double agent who 
[- worked for both Israel’s secret 
r service ■ and the Palestinian 
i underground movement was. 

kiHed. in an exchange of. gun* 

1 fire with Israeli forces in 
Nablus, on the occupied Wert 
Bank. Page 2 


That’s showbiz 


’ifr "Singer Joan Mela paid A$3,000 
plus a percentage of 
^‘ticket sales, to hire the 2.7Q0- 
..seat Sydney Opera House con- 
. ; ext ■ Hall. His audience of 28 

’ " f ■ v /gc r inchided 10 journalists attracted 

r i ■ newspaper report -that he 

V ^ ' sold only orte’ ticket ' 

The charts show tha two constraints 
on European Monetary System exchange 
rates. Tha upper grid, based on tha 
^7 - Australian driver' Alan Jones weakest currency in the system, defines 

.won the French Grand Prix in th6 

tsney (Bxcept zne Ur&) moy move 
more than 2L per cent. The tower 


1» 
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Herr Hans Dietrich Genscher, DM 3bn f£750m) to about 
the Foreign Minister, who is DM 14bn over the last decade, 
accompanying Herr Schmidt on Herr Schmidt will not be 
his two-day trip to Moscow, will negotiating on the proposed 
operation during Chancellor then fly to Washington on Wed- natural gas deal which, the 
Helmut Schmidt's visit to Mos- nesday to brief the U.S. Govern- Government says. Is a matter 
cow starting today. It is menL for individual German iudus- 

understood to include joint The recent talk In Vencle trial companies and banks, not 
exploitation of nuclear power, between Herr Schmidt and for Bonn, 
intensified co-operation in president Jimmy Carter is said „ _ . , . 

chemicals, engineering and here to have cleared up mis- . . 
electronics, and exchanges of understandings between the . Mosctw might 

patents, licenses and know-how. two leaders in connection with °^ casl ? n S™® the ^ahead 

.The programme may be the Moscow visit. " om t * *“*•" d Jn.5S 

o..r th on the project This would 

But the German side remains jnvnlve construction of a 
highly sensitive to charges that DK 20bn s p jpeii ne fr0 m 
it is conducting ’business as Siberia t0 Weste m Europe, 
usual with Moscow despite with Geraan concerns mainly 
the Soviet intervention id 
A fghanistan. Bon nis aware 
that the ne waccord might be 
interpreted in precisely that 

light. 


involved in supplying the pipe 
and receiving gas in payment. 
Credit would be arranged 
through a German bank con- 
sortium. 


West Germany receives some 
10bn cubic metres of natural 
gas annually from the Soviet 
Union, or roughly 16 per cent 


viewed with concern by some 
of West Germany's allies, com- 
ing barely six months after the 
Soviet intervention in Afghani- 
stan. However. Bonn has gone 
out of tts way to keep its allies 
informed of its intentions, and 
to reassure them that it will 
abide by current agreements on 
Western trade with Moscow. 

JrT .S' i“ « Determination 

secondary to the political aims Until last month it was not 

of Herr Schmidt’s trip — namely clear that there could he any 

to probe the Soviet position on such accord — because of Afgha- 0 f j ls consumption. The" Cabinet 
Afghanistan and on the inter- nistan — and the text was only has agreed that the Soviet share 
mediate-range nuclear missiles agreed during a visit to Bonn could be increased to 30 .per 
problem. by a Soviet team headed by cent without creating excessive 

However, it is felt that the Mr. Nikolai Tikhonov, first 
Russians may be hoping to deputy premier, 
emphasise the bilateral issues. The German side stresses that 
not only by signalize of the nothing in the document alters 
long-term accord, but by giving Bonn’s determination that no 
the green light for detailed German company will take up 
negotiation of a big new Soviet- business lost to an American 
German natural gas deal. one because of the Afghanistan 

Herr Schmidt is said lo be boycott — and that Western 
determined that the broader guidelines on exports of 
political issues should remain strategic goods to the East will 
foremost, and is taking care to be strictly observed. West 
ensure that his allies are quickly German-Soviet trade has risen 
told of the results of his talks, from a total volume of less than 


German dependence on the 
Soviet Union. 

Tbe German Government does 
not expect a major break- 
through in Moscow on Afghani- 
stan. But Herr Schmidt will be 
probing the motives for the 
recent partial withdrawal of 
Soviet troops and seeing under 
what conditions Moscow could 
envisage total withdrawal. 

W. Gertnan-U.S. relations. 
Page IS 



Tighter Bank of Italy controls 
reflect worry over economy 


BY PAUL BETTS IN ROME 


THE BANK OF ITALY August, 20 per cent in Septem- the Italian Government fs 

tightened controls on the ber. 22 per cent in October, 21 expected 'to introduce at a 

growth of domestic lira credit per cent in November, 27 per Cabinet meeting on Wednesday, 

at the weekend in a move cent in December, 26 per cent These measures .are likely to 


Ninety peoplo were killed When tivos a*ati ommcgs divarimee . _ m ... _ — _ __ — , — - --- .. 

their bus crashed into a canal n° m Hs wTUZL '"*> rllrt f reflecting growing anxiety over in January 1981, 26 per cent in be aimed at supporting the lira. 
%£&££? !tt«e short-term Iconomic out- February and 27 cent in wh.ch ^under growmg pm- 

‘ look. ” ’ * ‘ '“ 


Canadian- 
11 
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March. . sure, and at aiding industry, 

Any bank whose new lentffng wbl . c }' “ 1<,sin * “P"' c0 “’ 

exceeds this ceiling by up to 2 PeutJveness. me PechaEe is 

commercial banks have been per cent will have to deposit exported to include a temporary 
extended to March 1981, v/hiie 30 per cent of the equivalent Partial freeze in the highly 
banks will now face stiffer sum with the Bank of Italy, inflations ry automatic wage 
penalties for exceeding the new For breaches of up to 4 per cent, in ^ 1 xa ^_ 11 rfWPrnm(lnt 

domestic credit ceilings. The banks must deposit the equiva- . ^ jj! J kf ,v 2fk 
central bank first introduced its lent of 50 per cent while for “ 

limits on credit expansion two amounts over 4 per cent they emXvere' co^lrotioiT tn! 

y ^ S t mm ■ j . 0,6 eqUiValei11 ° f mJSBS nTwina 

The Bank of Italy said it 1 5 per cent. broad consensus before approv- 

would carry out monthly checks The Bank said it was intro- mg its emergency package on 
on bank lending and force any during tighter controls of credit Wednesday, 
bank exceeding the new ceiling expansion in view of the high The unions have already indi- 
to deposit pari of the equiva- rate of inflation, coupled with caled they would oppose any 
lent sum in a non-interest- a continuing high level of significant changes in the index- 
bearing account with the central • internal demand and a marked afion mechanism, and have 
bank. deterioration in the balance of threatened to call a .General 

The average annual rate of payments. Strike against the Government 

increase of domestic credit has The move anticipates emer- should it go ahead unilaterally 
been limited to 21 per cent in gency economic measures which with its proposed' measures. 


B uildin g ! ELECT,ON fever m congress 
society 


receipts 

decline 


BY MICHAEL CASSELL 


BUILDING SOCIETY net 
receipts in June have fallen to 
their lowest level this year. 

Early estimates suggest that 
net receipts this . month have 
dropped to around £170m 
against £225m in May. Although 
this figure would represent tbe 
lowest monthly total since last 
December, when receipts fell 
to £162m. it would still show’ 
an improvement on the £I25m 
recorded in June, 1979. 

The further reduction In an 
already disappointing run of 
monthly figures is largely due 
tn heavy withdrawals made to 
finance holiday expenditure 
which, as such, was expected by 
the societies. 

But. despite the poor flow of 
net receipts, the societies have 
been maintaining lending at 
high levels. Advances have been 
running at a rate between £709m 
and £S0flm a month: and this 
trend is likely to continue, des- 
pite the poor inflow of deposits, 
as societies draw on liquid funds 
to maintain their lending pro- 
gramme. 

Reports of an easing in the 
mortgage situation are becoming 
more widespread and many 
societies say that demaspi for 
loans bas been significantly 
reduced in recent weeks. High 
interest rates and growing con- 
cern over prospects for incomes 
are given as the major causes 
and some ' societies say that 
many people who could afford to 
move homes are preferring to 
wait because of the general 
economic uncertainties. 

There are even indications 
that some building society 
branches are now finding it 
difficult to lend out their entire 
mortgage quotas, a situation 
which the societies have rarely 
experienced in recent years. The 
long queues for loans which 
characterised the market until 
the early part of 1980 have gone 
as the number of house sale 
transactions has declined. 

Societies are now waiting for 
a fall in interest rates generally 
—which they expect will lead to 
an improvement in the inflow of 
funds. 

If interest rates in the 
economy fall only marginally 
over the next few months, the 
societies are likely to resist any 
pressure to follow — whatever 
the immediate level of mortgage 
demand. A substantial drop in 
interest rates would, however, 
see the societies following, 
although they are anxious to 
establish a wider competitive 
edge over other deposit-taking 
institutions 

Big Increase In loans by banks 
•to home buyers. Page 4 


Miller hints 


at $ 25 bn 


U.S. tax cut 


BY JUREK MARTIN. U5. EDITOR IN WASHINGTON 


MR. G. WILLIAM MILLER, 
Secretary of the U.S. Treasury, 
hinted broadly yesterday that 
President Jimmy Carter would 
accept a $20bn to S25bn (£8.5bn 
to £10.7bn) income tax cut so 
long as it was not implemented 
before the start of next year. 

In a television interview, Mr. 
Miller sharply denounced as “a 
Bamum and Bailey circus” last 
week's 10 per cent across-the- 
board tax reduction package in 
1981 advanced by Mr. Royald 
Reagan, Republican presiden- 
tian candidate-apparent: Mr. 
Miller charged that Mr. Reagan 
was irresponsibly tpdng to buy 
votes “with gimmicks." 

Any tax cuL the Treasury 
Secretary said, should be care- 
fully drawn up and aim to offer 
maximum help to the economy. 
It should not "be put into effect 
until Congress had shown itself 
willing and able to control 
Federal spending and Thereby 
reduce inflationary expectations. 

Tomorrow Mr. Carter is due to 
confer in the White House with 
the Congressional Democratic 
hierarchy on ways of cooling, or, 
if necessary, harnessing, the tax- 
cut fever sweeping Capitol Hill 
as the imminence of the election 
and the sharpness of the reces- 
sion have become felt 

At the end of last week. 
Democrats in the Senate, clearly 
put on the defensive by Mr. 
Reagan's tax initiative and by 
the vigour with -which 
their Republican colleagues 
threatened to ram it through, 
were forced to promise to draw 
up their own Bill in September. 

. The Administration has al- 
ready begun work on its own 
package hat is unwilling to 
discuss details until its mid- 
year economic review is com- 
pleted dext month, and until 
It has a clearer idea whether or 
not Congress will abide by the 
budgetary ceilings adopted only 
a month ago. 

Ironically, it is probable that 
whatever the Administration or 
Congress comes up with will be 
similar in total amounts, if not 
in component parts, to Mr, 
Reagan’s proposal 

The tax-cut issue has become 
more of a political than an 
economic football. The sharp- 
ness of the current recess j an 
has narrowed the range of 
economic arguments. from 
whether or pot there ought tn 
be a tax reduction, bearing in 
mind the potential inflationary 
consequences, to its size and 
the disposition of its benefits 
among individuals and corpora- 
tions. 


But the politicians are literally 
falling over each other to dlaira 
authorship rights. Mr. Reagan’* 
own proposal was a fairly naked 
attempt to pre-empt President 
Carter's own prerogatives. Bui 
it was a doubly effective p)oy 
because it Dot only put Admini- 
stration and Democrats in Con- 
gress on the defensive hul 
disguised the fact that Mr. 
Reagan was in reality retreat- 
ing from his earlier advocacy 
of a more swingeing tax-cut 
programme. 

- Congress is in a notoriously 
fickle mood as it pays increas- 
ing heed to the electorate. This 
was perfectly illustrated last 
Friday when the House of Repre- 
sentatives voted heavily’ in 
favour of recommitting for 
further study the President's 
proposed Energy Mobilisation 
Board- The board would have 
been empowered to cut through 
bureaecraftic and legal obstacles 
in pursuit of development of 
alternative energy sources. 


Reason 


Neither Administration offi- 
cials nor the floor-managers 
of the House Bill had foreseen 
that the unlikely coalition of 
conservatives, environmentalists 
and States-righters would be so 
effective. After all. earlier this 
month. Congress had given the 
President an equally contro- 
versial leg of his energy policy 
by passing the Synthetic Fuels 
Bill. 

Mr. Carter, who has few firm 
friends on Capi ■»! Hill anyway, 
has now good reason to be ner- 
vous about the skittish 
behavour of the present session 
of Congress. Over the . weekend 
the Senate passed a supple- 
mental Appropriations BilL It 
was loaded with funding for 
special projects which makes 
some mockery of the recent 
staungh determination to 
balance the budget 

Although this may partly 
reflect the growing realisation 
that the recession has made 
balancing the budget unattain- 
able. it also smacks of 
traditional election year “pork- 
barrfl ” politics. 

It is now conceivable that, 
like it or not, Mr. Carter will 
find himself embroiled in 
debate in Congress in the 
autumn at precisely that time 
when he would rather be trying 
to slay tbe Reagan dragon by 
making his probably opponent 
the main issue in the presiden- 
tial campaign. 
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A great opportunity 
to expand your business 
in Milton Keynes. 


"Whether you’re a large or small service 
industry or maniifacturing concern; -whether 
yon need offices, a fectory, or a warehouse; 
bringing your own staff or wanting to recruit — 
Mlton Keynes is the Meal place for you to 
relocate or expand your business. 

Midway between London and Binningfcam, 
and rigbt atongsidetbe MI, M2tan Keynes is the 
perfect base forUJL and European business 
operations. 

Set in beaufffnl countryside, wife abradant 
ousing, the proWeansofie-accommo- 
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And modem factories, stylish offices and 
warehouse facilities are continually becoming 
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also rites for firms wishing to build their own 
premises. 
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OVERSEAS NEWS 


Iranian oil group sacks 485 
as Khomeini orders purge 


BY PATRICK COCKBURN 


ALMOST 500 employees of the 
National Iranian Oil Company 
(NIOC) were dismissed yester- 
day in response to a call from 
Ayatollah Khomeini, Iran’s 
| revolutionary leader, for a 
sweeping purge of government 
.Other ministries have given 
lorders for a purge of officials 
tainted by the Shah’s rote or 
'who are showing insufficient 
zeal for file Isbunlic republic, 

, Ayatollah Khomeini appears 
to consider such elements to be 
responsible for the paralysis of 
government through persistent 
obstruction. 

If it is the minister himself, 
get hold of and dismiss 
Sum,” he told President 
Abo Lhasa an Bani-Sadr and the 
■ruling Revolutionary Council 
on Saturday. 

Since the revolution NIOC, 
Which controls Iran’s crucial oil 
sector, has been less affected 
■by purges than other state 
■bodies. 

.‘ some 700 of its employees 
have been investigated, of 
whom 485 were dismissed yes- 
teid ay after being accused of 
'having connections with Savak, 


the former Shah’s secret police, 
being deputies in Parliament 
before the revolution or some 
other link with the old regime. 
Being a freemason is also con- 
sidered sufficient reason for 
dismissal. 

This renewal of Islamic and 
revolutionary fervour at the 
behest of Ayatollah Khomeini 
is wea kening the more moderate 
position of President Bani-Sadr. 
Many of those likely to be dis- 
missed bad looked to him for 
protection. 

Defending himself in an inters 
view broadcast yesterday, Mr. 
Bani-Sadr said that ** none of 
the ministers now in office were 
chosen by me and Z take no 
responsibility for their actions." ' 
If Ayatollah Khomeini wanted 
him to create an effective 
administration, be must he 
given real authority. The Presi- 
dent announced on Saturday 
that the Ayatollah already had 
his undated tetter of resignation. 

Since Iran's universities were 
closed on June 4, many Govern- 
ment officials and the educated 
middle class in general have 
begun to question President 


Bani-Sadr’s ability to act as a 
moderating force or win bis 
power struggle with the hardline 
clergy of the Islamic Republican 
Party. The new purges will 
reinforce their doubts. 

0 Iran has made no new 
approaches to Japan to resume 
the sale of oil, Mr. Ali Akbar 
Moinfar, Iran’s Oil Minister, said 
yesterday. Before Iran increased 
the price of its oil in April 
Japanese companies purchased 
510,000 barrels a day of Iranian 
crude. 

Reuter adds: President- Bani- 
Sadr yesterday appointed a new 
commander of Iran's revolu- 
tionary guards, the controversial 
militia formed after the fall of 
the Shah. The President named 
him as Kazem Bojnourdi, and 
said he had been presented to 
Ayatollah Khomeini. 

Mr. Bojnourdi’s predecessor, 
Abu Sharif, offered his resigna- 
tion an June 16 after guards 
were heavily criticised for 
firing into a crowd during riots 
near the occupied American 
embassy in Tehran. Mr. Bani- 
Sadri said Mr. Sharif had been 
demoted to deputy commander. 



THE condition of the former 
Shah of Iran, in exile in 
Egypt bad yesterday improved 
greatly, according to Presi- 
dent Sadat of Egypt after fly- 
ing to Cairo from Alexandria 
following reports that the 
ex-Shah, who is suffering from 
cancer, had suffered a 
relapse, reports Roger 

Matthews from Cairo. On 
Friday the Shah was taken to 
the BXaadi military hospital 
math of the capital and 
medical sources then 

suggested that he had 

pneumonia. “ Everything is 

under control," said Mr. 
Sadat yesterday, however “and 
there may not be any need 
for a new operation." 


Patronat kidnap ‘not political 9 


BY DAVID WHITE IN PARIS 


FRENCH POLICE yesterday 
appeared to be discounting the 
theory that a terrorist organisa- 
tion was involved in the kidnap- 
ping of M. Michel Maury- 
Laribiere, a vice-president of 
the Patronat (France's em- 
ployers' federation), on a 
country road on Saturday. 

Fears that the crime might 
be the beginning of a political 
kidnap campaign on Italian 
lines were sparked off when an 
anonymous caller churned 
'responsibility on behalf of 
Direct Action, the French 
terrorist group most closely 
linked to Italy's Red Brigades. 

But a second caller to the 
same news agency denied that 
Direct Action was involved. Hie 
caller also disclaimed responsi- 
bility for a recent explosion at 
Paris Orly airport, which had 
been attributed to the organisa- 
tion. / 

M. Maury-L Jribiere’s Citroen 
car was found on Saturday 


x 

>•1 X 1 


morning on a farm track off the 
road he took to drive unaccom- 
panied from his home at 
Confolens in western central 
France to his factory 10 males 
away. 

A note found inside the car 
demanded FFr 3m (£310,000) 
in ransom and instructed the 
kidnapped man’s family not to 
contact the police or the Press. 

It was not until late that 
night that the claim was made 
on behalf of Direct Action 
demanding 10 times the sum 
and the release of members of 
the organisation arrested in 
March this year. 

The crime recalled the kidnap 
two-and-a-half years ago, of 
Baron Edouard-Jean Empain, 
the Belgian head of the French 
Empain-Schneider engineering, 
steel and nuclear group. A 
n umb er of Haims made by 
political organisations were 
known to be spurious. . The 
Baron was later released after 


being kept captive in appalling 
conditions. 


Tass hits at 
French plan on 
neutron bomb 


M. Maury-Laribiere, one of 
tile top nine men at the 
Patronat, is little known on a 
national scale and bis role in 
the federation is an internal 
one, liaising between local 
employers’ organisations. He 
could not be considered a 
figurehead of the importance of 
Herr Hanns-Afartin Schleyer. 
the West German employers’ 
leader kidnapped and murdered 
by the Baader-Meinhof Red 
Army Faction in 1977. 

The 59-year-old M. Maury- 
Laribiere owns a successful 
brick and tile business, which 
has grown in the last eight 
years from a turnover of about 
FFr5m to FFrSOm a year. A 
reputation as a progressive 
employer with a profit-sharing 
scheme for his 300 employees, 
helped secure him his place 
in the Patronate two years ago. 


By David Satter in Moscow 


THE Soviet Union yesterday 
indicated its disapproval of 
French testing of tile neutron 
bomb by quoting an article in 
the French ®mmunist news- 
paper l’Homanite which said 
that the weapon would attach 
France more closely to NATO 
and intensify the arms race. 

The Soviet news agency Tass, 
in a dispatch also read 
over Soviet television, quoted 
1’Bumanite as saying it would 
please Washington and NATO 
for France to- assume a burden 
which the U.S. had found 
difficult to bear. 

M. Valery Giscard d’Estaing, 
tiie French President, has been 
praised in the Soviet press as 
a champion of detente since 
his meeting last month in War- 
saw with Mr. Leonid Brezhnev, 
the Soviet President. 


S/Yemen leader in Riyadh 


BY 1HSAN HljAZI IN BEIRUT 


A STATE VISIT to Saudi Arabia 
by President Ali Nassef Moham- 
med of South .Yemen, which 
began on Satjfrday^ceuld pro- 
duce a new mu of cooperation 
in the Arabian peninsula, Arab 
diplomats here believe. 

The visit provides a rare 
opportunity for talks between 
conservative Saudi leadership 
and their counterparts in 
Marxist South Yemen on bi- 
lateral relations, developments 
in flie Gulf region and the 
Middle East as a whole. 


Mr. Mohammed’s rise to the 
highest post in Aden last April 
made contact with Saadi Arabia 


easier than it would have been 
under former South Yemen 
President Abdel Fattah Ismail. 

The Saudi invitation was sent 
to Mr. Ismail but the visit did 
not materialise while he was 
in office. The Saudis regard 
President Mohammed as more 
flexible than the more ideologi- 
cally Marxist Mr. IsmaiL 

Analysts- believe that while 
the Saudis want to contain the 
spread of Marxism from Aden 
into the peninsula mid the Gulf 
region, the South Yemenis axe 
eager to secure financial and 
economic aid. 

Mr. Mohammed was reported 


to be carrying assurances to 
King Rhaled that the treaty of 
friendship between Aden and 
Moscow, concluded last year, 
posed no threat to Saudi 
Arabia. He was also expected 
to play down the significance 
of the presence of Soviet and 
East European military and 
other technicians in his country. 

Arab diplomats say Mr. 
Mohammed will try to persuade 
the Saudis to support the efforts 
towards reunification of North 
and South Yemen. Riyadh 
maintained a dose working 
relationship with the regime of 
President Ali Abdullah Saleh 
in Sanaa. 


West Bank ‘double agent 9 killed 


BY DAYID LENNON IN TEL AVIV 


A PALESTINIAN double agent 
who worked both for the Israeli 
secret service and the Pales- 
tinian underground was killed 
by Israeli forces in Nablus, on 
the occupied West Bank, at the 
weekend. The dead man. Mr. 
Bassam Mohammed H abash, was 
believed by the Israeli authori- 
ties to have murdered his Israeli 
secret service contact Mr. 
Moshe Golan, last Wednesday. 

Following Mr. Golan’s murder 
Israeli forces Imposed a tight 
curfew on the Balata refugee 
camp, near Nablus, where the 


double agent lived. He died in 
an exchange of fire after being 
spotted and trying to avoid 
capture. 

Today, meanwhile, the coali- 
tion Government of Mr. Mena- 
hem Begin' faces its toughest 
challenge since assuming power 
three years ago, when the 
Knesset votes on an opposition 
Bill to dissolve Parliament and 
bold elections. 


General elections are not due 
until November 1981, but there 
have been an increasing number 
of calls for the polls to be 


brought forward as the poularity 
of the Begin Government has 
fallen. Recent opinion polls 
show that the ruling Likud 
Party would lose half its seats if 
new elections were held soon. 

The coalition command a 
theoretical 63 seats out of the 
120 m the .Knesset. But a 
number of the Government's 
nominal supporters are likely to 
abstain from today's vote or to 
absent themselves from the 
chamber. 

The opposition though , could 
by last night be sure of only 53 
votes against the Government. 


POPE JOHN PAUL VISITS BRAZIL 


Police sent 
to another 
rebel island 


Police reinforcements flew to 
the island of Malekula yester- 
day amid fears of a new revolt 
by opponents of the New 
Hebrides govepunait, Reuter 
reports from Vila. 

“There have been rumours 
that some members of the 
opposition are planning to take 
the same sort of action as some 
others did on Tanna," said 
Father Walter Lini, the Chief 
Minister and “ the District Com- 
missioner requested extra police 
protection.” 

Father Lini declined to say 
how many men had been sent 
to Malekula, which lies between 
Efate, the island on which Vila 
stands, and Espiritu Santo 
where secessionists ted by self- 
proclaimed Chief Jimmy 
Stevens rebelled against the 
government last month. 

Another squad of French 
police was beading for Malekula 
by sea and would arrive today, 
he said. 

Malekula is the fourth island 
on which trouble has been 
reported after the revolt on 
Espiritu Santo. 200 Seces- 
sionists attempted to storm the 
offices of the central govern- 
ment on Tanna on June 11, and 
there have been reports that 
the secessionist movement has 
spread to the island of Aoba. 


A Church divided 


BY DIANA SMITH IN BRASILIA 


*OPE JOHN PAUL today 
>egins his tour of Brazil, which 
till take him to 13 cities in 10 
lays. In Brasilia, the capital 
/here the Pope begins his visit, 
hop windows are bedecked with 
>apal photographs and an 
normons altar has been built 
□ the central esplanade, at 
tiiat could be called a diplo- 
aatie point between the cathe- 
Iral and the Congress. A 
nillion people are expected to 
ome from surrounding States 
n see thp Pontiff. 

In Sao Paulo state, the shrine 
f Apareclda do Norte, normally 
small town of 30,000 inhabi- 
y?ts. is bracing itself for up 
n 3m pilgrims, of whom only 
fraction 'will catch a glimpse 
f *he Pope. 

Brazil is theoretically the 
'- r :est Roman Catholic country 
\ ;he world, with 120m inhabi- 
■p.tsi most of whom, at least 
nminaHy, are Catholic- Bpt the 
: v ding line between the rites 
f Candoble, inherited from 
.fricac slaves, and formal 
"iiolicism are often unclear. 
It $ impossible to be sure 
■bother votive candles in 
Turehes have been offered to 





Pope John Paul 


a Roman Catholic saiut or to 
one of the less orthodox spirits 
worshipped by millions of 
blacks, half-castes and whites. 


At night in Brasilia dusters 
of candles flicker at the cross- 
road, where, according to the 
beliefs of Candoble. the spirits 
gather and must be pacified. 

The Roman Catholic church 
in Brazil — divided between dog- 
matic conservatives and innova- 
tive priests who work in urban 
and rural areas with the under- 
privileged— also has strong com- 
petition from protestants.' Mor- 
mons, Jehovah's Witnessed. 
Seventh Day Adventists. Presby- 
terians and Bible-belt Baptists 
proselytise -energetically, and 
have won many converts among 
the poorer citizens. 

The sad cycle of huge families 
— in Pernambuco, for instance, 
the average family has 14 child- 
ren — insufficient food or gainful 
employment, abandonment of 
minors and private or public 
violence is particularly visible 
in Brazil. How to encourage 
family planning in the face of 
church opposition is a running 
debate which the Pope’s visit 
will highlight. 

While the Church frowns on 
artificial birth control. Brazil is 
the fourth-largest user of the 
pill in the world. 


Chemicals, cancer link 

Workers exposed .to toxic chemi- 
cals account for more than 
20 per cent of all cancer cases 
in the U.S.. President Jimmy 
! Carter's chief environmental 
adviser said at the weekend, 
Reuter reports from Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. Gus Speth, chairman of 
the President’s Council on 
Environmental Quality, said in 
releasing a council report on 
toxic chemicals and public pro- 
tection that: “ We estimate that 
occupational exposure to carci- 
nogens (substances causing 
cancer) is a factor in more than 
20 per cent of all cancers." 

More than 400,000 people in 
the U.S. die of cancer each year. 
It is second to heart disease as 
a cause of death in the nation, 
the report said, calling for 
legislation to clean up 
hazardous waste sites, remove 
barriers to Governmental 
sharing of confidential data, 
supply Government funds to 
regulate toxic chemicals, and 
strengthen federal authority 
over cosmetics. 


Canada o3 hope 

The border area between 
Alberta and British Columbia, 
near Grande Prairie. Alberta, 
could produce substantial 
quantities of oil, according to 
Dome Petroleum, the Canadian 
oil and gas group. It believes 
they could have 250m barrels 
of recoverable reserves, Robert 
Gibbens writes from Montreal. 
The area is already recognised 
as being rich in gas. 


WORLD TRADE NEWS 

UK exports to S. Africa up 33% 


BY QUENTIN PEEL IN JOHANNESBURG 


BRITISH exports to South 
Africa are booming, according 
to the latest trade figures, and 
the gathering momentum of 
South African economic re- 
covery is likely to give them 
a further boost in the coming 
year. 

' In the first five months of 
1980, British exports to South 
Africa rose by 33 per cent to 
£365m. Trade official believe 
that exports for the year should 
top £lbn, compared with 713.5m 
in 1979. 

In spite of its political sensi- 
tivity, South Africa is clearly 
an increasingly attractive mar- 
ket for suppliers because of its 
economic growth at a time of 
world recession. Forecasts for 
the present year put the real 
growth of GDP at between 
5 and 6 per cent. Imports are 
expected to grow at a consider- 
ably faster i rate besause of 
supply bottlenecks in the 
domestic economy, such as 
skilled labour shortages. 


According to South African 
figures for merchandise trade — 
excluding gold bullion exports 
and oil and military purchases. 
— imports from Britain rose just 
over 20 per cent in 1979 to 
B1.25bn (£690m). This rise was 
only bettered by the .US. with 
a 25 per cent increase to 
R1.24bn (£685m). Both 

countries did substantially 
better than the overall 12 per 
cent increase in South African 
imports. 

West Germany retained its 
position as South Africa’s prin- 
cipal source of imports with 
R1.31bn (£123m) during the 
year but its share of the market 
fell from 20.4 to 18.7 per cent. 

In terms of overall trade, re- 
flecting the combined total of 
exports and imports, the U.S. 
remained South Africa's most 
important partner, with a total 
of R2.64bn (£1.45bn) followed 
by West Germany at R2.21Sbn 
and Britain at R2.217bn. 

Over the year, the most 


startling change was in Switzer- 
land’s position as an importer 
ftom South Africa, raising its 
position from fifth to first by- 
importing goods worth R1.54bn 
— an increase of more thd" 230 
per cent on the previous year. 

Tte uicrease was accounted 
for by the switch in . South 
African diamond sties . from 
London to furich. That switch 
also shotted up as a sbanp drop 
in BrittinTs imports . from 
Britain’s imports feom South 
Africa in 1979— down 23 per 
cent to R964m (£$ 532.8m). . 

Principal British exports to 
Soul* Africa were industrial 
plant .and machinery, electrical 
machinery, : power' generation 

equipment, . office machines, 

chendctis and plastics, road 
vehicles, parts and accessories. 
Consumer goods are- relatively 
unimportant. ' «■ 

Invisibles are .also a major 
element: in 1977, the last year 
for which figures are available, 


South African serviclp^nients 

to tile XJK .-..totalled: RQ58m, 
while service -receipts, were 
only R291m. . 

In spite- of the. improvement 
in British exports, trade officials 
iff Johannesburg - believe that 
few new. exporters 'have . come 
into the market, ;the. increased 
trade reflecting -traifitaoffal sup- 
pliers regaining their market 
shares. The big increase' m U.S, 
exports also conies against the 
background of the sharp ftil 
which foiled tighter - U.S. 
Government restrictions on - ex- 
ports to -any ' Soiitti . African 
Government agency. r. \ 

One reason for the sluggish 
performance of West- German 
exports in 1979 was the; hiatus 
in supplies to the Sasol oH-frOfu- 
coal plants, before construction 
Work starts on the Sasol 3 'plant 
British • exports were .un- 
doubtedly boosted "by fhe huge . 
turbine orders won by GEC for 
the-Duvha and Tutuka power 
stations. 


Engineering 
industry 
criticises 
BOTB cuts 


By Our World Trade Staff 


THE RECENTLY announced 
redactions in the financial 
support given by the British 
Overseas Trade Board 
(BOTB) to exhibitors at over- 
seas trade fairs and partici- 
pants in outward trade 
missions have been strongly 
criticised by the Engineering 
Industries Association (EIA). 
It has conveyed its views in a 
letter to the BOTB as part of 
a campaign to get the cats 
restored. 

The association’s national 
export committee is par- 
ticularly concerned at the new 
basis for charges at overseas 
trade fairs which, from April 
1 1981 will rise from the 
present £25 per square metre 
to £30, with a sliding scale 
of £15 for first-time partici- 
pants and £20 for second- 
timers. This replaces the 
present arrangement under 
which both first and second 
time exhibitors at a givet 
event receive a 50 per cent 
discount at BOTB-assirted 
joint ventures. 

The export comm 5 *, e’s 
.chairman, Major-f eraJ 
J. D. B. Smith, chairman and 
chief executive of ■ Pillar- 
Engineering, a member of the 
KTZ group, said “The EIA 
believes that the 50 per cent 
discount for first and second- 
time participants should be 
retained. The first participa- 
tion is exploratory when it is 
very unusual to get a firm 
foothold in a market." It is 
at the second, participation 
that a company establishes 
Itself in a market" 

The EIA is equally con- 
cerned at the decision to 
reduce BOTB-assisted out- 
ward missions by about one- 
half from next April. 

“ British exporters are 
currently losing export 
markets because of the high 
pound, which Is based on 
North Sea oil and bears no 
relation to reality." Major- 
General Smith commented. 
They need more, rather 
than less, direct government 
support for outward missions. 

Since fhe BOTB’s outward 
mission scheme was started 
in 3966. EL4 has sent some 
3.000 companies overseas on 
missions, which, he said, have 
brought back estimated and 
actual orders amounting to 
around £ 600 m. 

• The British Consultants 
Bureau Is to send a mission 
to Peru, from November 11-18 
this year to coincide with the 
Pacific Intentional Trade 
Fair, which opens in Lima on 
November 14. It is intended 
that the mission will make 
contacts to help British con- 
sultants secure appointments 
in other South American 
countries as well as in Peru. 

The mission, which has the 
approval and support of the 
Department of Trade, will 
consist of around 15 members 
representing civil engineers, 
architects, surveyors, manage- 
ment consultants, agricultural 
consultants, geological consul- 
tants and others. 


Higher prices 
oil, gas earnings in 




BY DAVID SATTER M MOSCOW 


UNDER THE influence of 
steadily rising world energy, 
prices, the value of Soviet oil 
and gas exports increased 
dramatically last year. Oil and 
gas sales accounted for more 
than 60 per cent of Soviet ex- 
port earnings in the West 
The Soviet Foreign Trade 
handbook for 1979 showed .that- 
overall Soviet oil and natural _ 
gas export earnings totalled 
roubles 16.61bn- (£lL45bnj, a- 
44 per cent rise over the 1978' 
total of roubles 11.52bn. 

OT this 'total, roubles 7.74km 
was accounted for by oil.-and 
gas exports to the West This 
was an increase of 57 per .cent 
over the value of sales to the 
West in 1978 which amounted to 
roubles 4.93bn, and represented 
47 per cent of total earnings: > 
The Soviet Union charg^ 
world market prices to its 
Western customers while offer- 
ing preferential rates to its 
oartners in Comecon so the 


volume of .Soviet oil and gas 
exports to the West, for which 
no figures were given, was prob- 
ably lower than the value figure 
would indicate. 

The growing economic ‘import- ’■ 
ance -of Soviet oil and gas sup- 
plies to the ~West ; was indicated 
however, .l^y the fact that these 
deliveries 'accounted for 62. per 
cfent .of ' the 'value of Soviet 
exports to the bard - currency 
areas in 1679 compared with 
only 57 per cent in 1978. 

West Germany remained .the - 
largest Western customer for 
Soviet oil with "purchases of 
Roubles l.I5bn for oil and 
Roubles 886m. for gas. Other, 
major Western customers were 
Finland, France -and Italy. 

In the Third AWoridi toe 
largest buyer of Soviet oil was 
India, with puribases valued at 
Roubles 403m, almost twice the*, 
value of Indian purchases • in 
.1978. 

The bulk of Soviet oil exports 
both in value an^vofbme tern*. 


however, continue^ to go to 
Comecon countries ‘ Where the 
biggest customers were East 
Germany, Chechoslovakia and 
Poland. . 

Reuter reports from Vienna: 
The Soviet-Union seems set to 
increase draanjftic&lly its natural 
gas : prices ' for_ Western ' cus- 
tomers according to Ruhrgas 
board member Herr Friedrich 
-Spaeth. He. -said.- thkt~ the 
Soviets appear , set to change 
their -gas price calculations 
from parity with healing oil 
prices to parity with the more 
expensive high-qualjty types of 
ofl- - _ . .. _ ‘ :■ 

- But be added that Moscow has 
not yet made any price proposals 
in its price proposals in its nego- 
tiations frith - West European 
companies off . planned exports 
of 40bn cubic metres a. year by 
the- mid 1930s. West Germany, 
France, - Italy, . Belgium and 
Austria. are’. participating in 
these gaff negotiations. 


French win $25Qm 
contract in Gambia 


PARIS — A ' consortium of 
French companies has- won a 
contract worth $250m for a 
package of construction pro- 
jects in Gambia. 

The contract includes the 
construction of six industrial 


complexes, setting up ^hipping 
lines between Dakar and Abid- 


jan and the supply of four ships, 
Improving facilities at the part 
of the capital of Banjul, and 
the construction there of ware- 
houses, 3,000 Government-sub- 
sidised housing units, 259 vaca- 
tion bungalows, a tourist 
complex and a 400-room hotel- 
included in the French con- 
sortium are Omnium Technique 
Europeen, Seri-Renault (a 
design and construction unit of 
the Renault group) and. Societe 
Parisot, which specialises in 
modular housing units. 
Financing for the projects 


has net been completed, but the 
African Investment Bank and 
the * Bank for International 
Reconstruction and. Develop- 
ment (BIRD) are expected to 
make sifostautial contributions. 

Meanwhile Thomson-CSF, in 
association with Talspace. a 
joint subsidiary with CIT- 
Alcatel has been awarded a 
FFr 276m (£28.7m) turnkey 
contract to . set up a satellite 
telecommunications network for 
Niger. Work will begin next 
March 

Thomson-CSF wfll supply and 
set up a ground station linked 
to the Telspace satellite over 
the Atlantic Ocean, as well . as 
four . other regional ground 
stations. Telspace will set up 
a 275-kOomefre microwave fink 
between Agadez . and Arlit and 
a CP-400 telephone exchange at 
Arlit. 

AP-DJ 


Textile imports hit Swiss 


BY BRI] KHINDARIA IN GENEYA 

SWISS TEXTILE and clothing 
exports to European countries 
have increased signficantly. But 
turnover in the home market 
has fallen, fuelling complaints 
by manufacturers that cheap 
imports from Eastern Europe 
and some Asian countries are 
providing unfair competition. 

Foreign demand for Swiss 
textile products. Increased by 
20 per cent last year while 
domestic demand feU by about 
3 per cent. But the first quarter 
of this year showed an improved 
overall performance. Total sales 
for both home and foreign con- 
sumption rose by 6 per cent 


compared with the same period 
last year, while production rose 
by 4 per cent, and exports by 
19 per cent. 

The sharpest Increases in 
exports were to Italy, which 
took 59 per cent more, while 
France took an additional 
47 per cent and Austria 42.5 per 
cent 

Imports, however, increased 
by 132 per cent, mainly from 
Eastern Europe, Latin America 
and Asia. The Swiss textile 
industry’s response to rising 
imports and a strong Swiss franc 
has ; so far been . to improve 
management ... methods and 
labour productivity. 


Brazil May 


falls short 
of forecast 


Ay Diana Smith m Brasilia 


AFTER f onrsuccessive monthly 
. trade deficits Brazil achieved 
. a trade -surplus of 810m in 
May.. But this is considerably 
less- than . the $48m surplus 
originally' forecast by 
Treasury Minister Sr. Ernane 
Galveas. .' Exports totalled 
¥1.94bzr and. imports $l.93bn. 
The May surplus reduced the 
trade deficit for the first five 
months of this year to $I.81bn 
- but compares' with "'a trade 

■ gap d£ -for the same 

period last year. Imports rose 
50.1 per ceirE to ?9.35bn with- 
bil.accpunting for $4bn. repre- 
senting’ : a 106.4 . per. cent 

■ increase ‘ on" the oil import 
. total a year previously. 
Exports were up 34 per cent in 
- theifirst five months of this 

: year at $7.54bm Better coffee 
sales boosted exports with 
sales up 74 per cent at $663m. 
By the- end of the year' the 
Brazilian authorities' hope 
that coffee -sales will have 
earned -between $2:5bn and 
. $3bn. 


ITC to probe 
car imports 


SHIPPING REPORT 


Market fails to live up to expectations 


BY LYNTON McLAIN 


THE HIGH expectations of 
tanker owners over a week ago 
that the market was heading 
for a period of buoyancy and 
stability had not been fulfilled 
by the end of last week. 

Brokers said inquiries for 
large vessels had slowed sharply 
and tanker owners resorted to 
“ part chartering ” to gain some 
return on Iheir investment. 

However, the market was 
generally uncertain about the 
cause of the slump in business. 
It was suggested that trade may 
have bees in a transitional 
period caused by higher oil 
prices and the increase in the 
tanker industry’s “ World- 
scale ” charter rates from 
July 1. 

Reports from the main load- 
ing areas suggested that there 
was sufficient interest in further 
Immediate loadings of crude oil 


But the picture last week 
showed that the Gulf, the pre- 
vious week's active zone for 
tanker loadings, was quiet 
One French charterer 
secured a 270,000-ton vessel for 
trade between the Gulf and 
Europe at Worldscale ,37.5. on 
the January to June Worldscale 


schedule of rates. 

A number of ultra large crude 
carriers (ULCCs) are ’now 
arriving in the Middle East in 
the hope of attracting 'charters. 

West Africa was the more 
active market last week/ wzth 
large crude . carriers 
(VLCCs) being chartered on a 
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fun- dr part-cargo basis.\ Ybe 
main destinations of toe. ertafi 
oil werd toe Atlantof coasf. 

toe U-S,-. Gulf and Europe." 

The' Mediterranean" ; ‘.warfeet- 
.was also active, but trade r was 
alow iff . the cdribbemr - v> 
The tanker skies’ market- last 
week included -the. disposal of 

toe If. T; Wrlstar, 132,700. dead- 
weight tons, -built in Japan '.In . 
1987 and- now understood to. 
have ' bees sold; for: 

Nigeria- ter, ^useas a. .floating 

•toragff vessel. 

• American President ^neff haff 
started- a regular scheduled’ wh- 
tainer service linking Qtinaffud- 
ports, in . North Ameriea"r??d , 
Asul . The China Meto&ast 
Navigation Company 
vide a ■ common^carriCi' : Serrir* - 
between portff in .C3i3ff^; JlwJ 
Bong Kong. Th» wflLc 
with /. ^American : - 
- weekly- to 

the DIS. and 'AsfeL 
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“WASHINGTON The H.S. 
International Trade Cdtemi* -- 
sion (ITC) .has ’. agreed, to ; 
investigate the complaflH by ' 
the . United . Auto. ’Workers / 
Union • that the. U5. --wr 
industry is bring injured by 
imports. Reuter report 
The. hearing on whether ijnaprts 
\ are injuriug lhe UjS- iijdustry | 
- is schednled for/OctoberX 
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Electricity suppliers 
£97m Savings 



dickson, energy correspondent 


ELECTRICITY. Supply 
; - expect s to- have ‘o cut 

, - ' - .d -expenditure by €97m in 
: rent financial year If it 
' meet, the "stringent” 
• - ’’I finance limit imposed 

'.T r by the, Government. 
"■??» is revealed, in- the 
inthistry’s - latest medium ■ term 
tfe-dopment , . plan, published 
today and covering the- years 
to" 1987."“- The industry com- 
prises the Central Electricity 
Generating Board, responsible 
for.: the wholesale supply qf 
electricity: in. England and 
Wales, and the 12 area boards 
which sell it to the public 
under the direction of the 
Electricity Council. 

In the last financial year the 
Government had to increase the 
industry’s external • financing 
limit — the amount It is allowed 
to borrow in any one year — by 
up- to £3900), largely because of 
.tael stockpiling by the CEGB: . 

The development pfan criti- 
-c::?s the current operation ■ of 
r::‘, " -ti al finance limits. It says 
the precision attached to them 
h ” »h» Government does not 
■•n*7»"i*rijr-. take account of 
p- ’X.l trading circumstances." 


While recognising the limit as 
a “useful financial discipline," 
the plan says there is a need Iot 
consistency between the indus- 
try's financial target (also set 
by the Government), its capital 
investment programme and the 
cash’ limit. Without this con- 
sistency. cash limits could lead 
to large price increases, says the 
plan. 

“ There -must be greater 
recognition of the uncertainties 
which beset any large trading 
organisation in respect of cash 
flow forecasts made many 
months before , the start of the 
financial year." it adds. 

Looking to the future, the In- 
dustry expects to. have installed 
generating "plant capacity of 
61.200 Mw by the end of 1986. 
compared to 55,800 Mw at the 
end of. 197S. Electricity pro- 
duction will rise from 222 tera- 
watt hours in 1978-79 to 239 
TWH in 1986-87. with .the CEGB 
supplying 46,200 MW at times 
of unrestricted maximum 
demand. 

The plan acknowledges that 
there are likely to be substan- 
tial surpluses of plant The 
CEGB will aim to reduce this to 
the 28 per cent excess capacity 


it keeps as a “planning margin” 
to deal with unforeseen contin- 
gencies. 

The industry reckons that 
there is no need to order further 
coal-fired stations because 
nuclear stations are expected to 
meet needs more cheaply, and 
adequate coal fired capacity 
already exists to burn available 
coal. 

But preparatory work has 
been put in hand on future coal 
fired sites as a contingency 
measure so that the necessary 
consents can be obtained if elec- 
tricity demand increases more 
quickly than nuclear supply. 

The plan estimates that the 
CEGB's coal consumption, 
which amounted to 50.2m 
tonnes in 1979/80, could be any- 
where between 75 and 85m 
tonnes by 19S4/S5. It argues 
that there are risks of short- 
falls in NCB supplies to the 
Generating Board. 

Accordingly the industry has 
been examining the scope for 
increasing coal imports. A 
number of locations for an im- 
porting terminal have been 
identified, but no further 
expenditure is envisaged at 
present, according to the plan. 


odustry to submit proposals 
m using surplus oil funds 


V"". C? "BOTH sides of 
,‘m b? invited on 
- " :’’e Chancellor of 

- suggest ways 
; — Norrh Sea oil 

• ‘ '•-•ping with a 
• ’ “‘c. 

• r-2 the National 

. ••• " tpxnent Council, 

"’-'! Tn lve. the Chan- 
" ~ Exchequer, will 
■ -. reduction in unit 
ha the best way of- 
. T ” '■■"''it to cope with 
r*or!ing. 

. . ■i.b'’ opening a discus- 
: h. 'vms p*rt of the 

d-hate on macro 
rubiects on the day 
■ '• ?; * V:binet's meeting on 

,/C-f.*. . _ « 

’■■■'] i .. suggest that addi- 
’ -*»>«naes could be' used 
V«e" possible purposes, 
'•’ment borrowing -Could 


be reduced, which would help 
to cut interest rates, or there 
could be reductions in some 
forms of taxation. Alternatively, 
the money could be spent on 
some other specific purpose such 
as financing alternative sources 
of energy. 

This will provide an oppor- ■ 
tunity for the TUC to repeat 
its known preference- for a 
national oil fund directing 
investment into industry, ariit- 
for the CBI to stress the 


problems that industry is facing 
with high interest rates and 
exchange rates. 

Tbe council will also consider 
the intiative launched by Sir 
Keith Joseph, the Industry 
Secretary, to improve public 
purchasing by encouraging 
Government departments and 
other organisations to co- 
operate more with their sup- 
pliers on the design of products 
which are suitable for export as 
well as home markets. 


Litterbugs ‘ruin the countryside’ 


THOUGHTLESS litterbugs . . . 
are runining the country- 
side;” claims Mr. Grevrlle 
Janner, QC, Labour member for 
Leicester West. He is to urge 
the Minister of Transport, Mr. 


Norman Fowler, in the Com- 
mons this week to introduce 
new laws to ban the throwing 
of litter from vehicles, includ- 
ing trains, cars and buses, and 
to provide a fixed penalty for 
offenders. 


lolt makers fight 
cheap imports 

' "L DUFFY, INDUSTRIAL CORRESPONDENT 


r . . . B-?.:rh industrial fasteners 
. v. t which supplies the 

1 ’.d bolts for engineering, 

"' , e another attempt at 
. - -•'7 cbeap imports 
. -.j» ?^en>rg its survi- 

• '-asrp arp being pre- 
1 r ■'•h'' British Industrial 

federation. 

•he federation alleges 
... . ""aiwanese are evading 
•> — ix-at duty imposed 
• ’-s'-rtt of nuts two years 
" 7. 1 " rourcing some of their 

urihg in other Far 
• • countries and by send- 
products into the EEC 
* countries.- 
". 'he federation is pre- 
■ ]-r—e alleging that the 
•; d-’r’.n’n" black bolts 
"*“itaH “ Dumping is 
d'ffi'uilt to prove, but 
• * 'r- 3 - ■ believes it has 
.-•ry-' -i* evidence to . take its 
» cas-> shortly to the European 
Commission with the help of 
thp Department of Trade and- 
Industry. 

Third, the federation Is 
i engaged- in the more delicate 
task of proving that other EEC 
, countries are guilty of "unfair 
trading” in their exports of cer- 
tain industrial fasteners. Dunn* 
ing cases ' cannot be - brought 


against fellow EEC members, 
but cases of unfair trading can 
■ be considered. In certain 
instances, it seems that West 
Germany is being used as a 
transit area for cheap Comecon 
fasteners. 

The British industry argues 
that its competitors are confin- 
ing Their low-priced exports to 
a narrow band of the most 
popular-sized - fasteners. This 
has the effect of undermining 
the Industry’s production cost 
structure, making it mare diffi- 
cult to compete right across the 
range. . 

A similar "argument was used 
by the bearings industry against 
Japanese imports, and later 
p^ainst Comecon countries. The 
Commission is still investigating 
claims of bearings dumped by 
Eastern Europe. 

Fmaployment in the fasteners 
indusftr has declined from 
abut 40.000 to 29.000 over tbe 
last five years, while imports 
of the products have been ris- 
ing. Several companies, includ- 
ing GKN. which used to be the 
largest single manufacturer of 
fasteners in Britain, have stop- 
ped making all but the- more 
specialised products in face of 
cheap imports. 


£2m test 
centre for 
engines 

A NEW £2m test centre, con- 
trolled by microchips, has been 
installed at the Perkin's diesel 
engine plant in Peterborough. 

The development will stream- 
line power tests on the 200,000 
engines produced by the com- 
pany each year for trucks, boats 
and agricultural machinery, 86 
per cent of which are exported. 

Four hundred engine testers, 
who closed down the plant for 
almost three weeks when the 
new technology was announced 
last year, are to get- extra pay 
for operating the equipment. 

A company official said last 
night that" the development was 
part of a £17ra investment pro- 
gramme. involving the installa- 
tion of over 200 new test cells. 
26 of which were now going 
into operation. 


Ford men go 
back to work 

THE 720 transmission plant 
workers laid off for a week at 
the Ford car factory at Hale- 
wond on Merseyside because of 
a fall in trade will report back 
this morning. 


Monetary control reform 




BY DAVID MARSH 

THE DEBAE between the 
Government and outside finan- 
cial experts on possible reforms 
to tbe system of "monetary con- 
trol is building up. 

.’in the past few weeks the. 
Bank- of . England and the 
Treasury have received more 
writtea-respanse. from a variety 
of outside organisations, to ideas 
for changes' in "ttie financial 
system.. . The - ideas were set 
ffinmiiii the authorities' Green 
Paper on monetary control pub- 
lished. in March. 

Submissions have been made 
by institutions Inside "and out- 
side the City, and by academics. 
Tbeyicover both the main sub- 
ject-matter of the Green Paper 
“'■'Whether the authorities shornd 
switch to a system of monetary- 
base -Control-^ as. well as. topics 
such as alternative methods of 
selling Government: debt. . 

A- monetary-base system would 
call- for .the Bank of England 
to switph- tfie main 'operational 
method by- which it influences 
the. level .of demand for money 
in. the- economy. - frwdnld move 
away .from a .policy of controll- 


ing interest rates towards regu- 
lating the monetary base — notes 
• and' coin plus banks’ balances 
at the Bank of England. 

Fluctuations in this base, 
assumed to bear a dirert rela- 
tionship to banks’ total deposits, 
would then determine changes 
in interest rates. This contrasts 
with the present system, which 
gives the authorities discretion 
in interest-rate policy. 

The Bank and Treasury have 
shown reluctance to move to 
a system . of full-blooded mone- 
tary-base control. There- has 
been, however, more interest- in 
using the monetary base as an 
indicator- to signal when 
interest rates might be changed. 

The Bank and Treasury are 
. examining the submissions, to 
determine the maiii bones of 
contention and to gain an in- 
sight into where workable 
ehanges might be implemented- 

•The authorities aim to hold a 
seminar in the autumn at- which 
interested parties— particularly 
academicsH-will be invited to . 
put their views. . • 

This is meant to be an im- 
portant part of the process 
under which -a deepen will 


eventually be taken. The 
authorities are keen ' to avoid 
the impression that the matter 
is simply a subject for debate 
between* Bank and Treasury. 

In a special commentary 
brought out at the weekend L. 
Messel, the stockbroking firm, 
said interest rates should be 
given the leading role in mone- 
tary control But it said. the 
Green Paper’s proposal to 
broaden the present cash 
requirement— under which 14 

per cent of banks’ eligible 
liabilities should be deposited 
at the Bank of England— is 
unnecessary'. 

The Green Paper suggested 
extending this requirement 
which applies only to the clear- 
ing banks, to the non-clearers as 
well. Details have not been 
completed. 

National Westminster Bank, 
in its latest report on the 
economic outlook, said tbe 
monetary-base system was un- 
likely to come into effect. 

“ Tbe most likely outcome 
will be a system based largely, 
as at present on use of interest 
rates; in determining the demand 
for money and herce its supply."' 





Venison but no aphrodisiac at Royal Show 


BY JOHN CHERRINGTON, AGRICULTURE CORRESPONDENT 


THE ROYAL SHOW opens on 
its permanent showground at. 
the National Agirenltural 
Centre, Stoneleigh, Warwick- 
shire, today and runs until 
Thursday. 

The show and the ceatre 
were set up by the Royal 
Agricultural Society as a per- 
manent base for all manner 
of farming demonstrations 
and organisations and is tbe 
main non-Govemment aided 
effort for farming Improve- 
ment 

The livestock classes, 
improvement of which was 
one of the society's original 


aims, have been rather under 
a cloud, derided by geneticists 
as without criterion of per- 
formance in their judging. 

In truth there is not much 
even now. But numbers 
entered continue to Increase, 
and those participating have 
enough enthusiasm to keep 
this and many other shows 
going. 

The cattle classes have 
been sponsored by the 
National Westminster Bank to 
the tune of £20,000, with 
special encouragement for 
some lesser-known breeds. 

Bat In the livestock sector 


cattle numbers are exceeded 
by those of horses, which, 
whatever their appeal, have 
little economic relevance to 
modern farming. 

Among the new develop- 
ments is a deer-farming unit, 
which Is a growth business in 
New Zealand, mainly based 
on the selling of antler velvet 
as an aphrodisiac. Harvesting 
the velvet has been 
forbidden in this country, but 
visitors will be able to sample 
vpnisontmrgers and venison 
sausages. ' 

Eyebrows were raised a 
year or so ago when a blaek- 
- smith claimed to be making 


chastity belts. • Probably to 
eounter this barbaric trend, 
tbe cereals unit ba$ some 
plots of a new forage crop 
called fenugreek, from which 
can be extracted one of the 
major Ingredients of the 
birth control pills. 

The farmers who plod 
through this enormous con- 
course are not happy. Accord- 
ing to the NFU tbeir prospects 
are squeezed by cost inflation 
and price stagnation. Their 
suppliers, whose stand rents 
pay for the major part of 


staging the show, are having 
a thin time- 

Like Oliver Twist farmers 
are asking the Minister of 
AgriNLlture for more, and he 
tells them through the 
Ministry exhibit to export or 
die.- 

They won't die from lack of 
export, but most will have a 
lean time, and only the bankfr. 
whose pavilions stand spleu-: 
didly obvious in their 
permanence, " look -like 
enduring, whatever happens 
to the rest of us. 


British farmers ‘could reduce 
their fuel bills by a third’ 


BRITAIN'S FARMERS could 
cut their fuel bills by up to a 
third by improving their 
efficiency, says Mr. John 
Matthews, head of the tractor 
and cultivation division at the 
National Institute of Agricul- 
tural Engineering (NIAEj. 

He explains that almost half 
the fuel used on farms goes to 
power tractors and other field 
equipment — and savings 
between 20 and 30 per cent can 
be achieved. 

The' five main British tractor 
manufacturers and the NLAE 
join forces this week at the 
Royal Show at Stoneleigh to 
prove that improved efficiency, 
better maintenance and the use 
of the right equipment can mean 
“more work for less fuel." 

Mr. Matthews said fuel 
economy was often sacrificed by 


poor maintenance. Research had 
shown that, in almost all cases 
of power loss over the first one 
or two years, inadequate main- 
tenance of air filter and injec- 
tor was to blame. 

.Also at the Royal Show* Mr. 
Peter Walker, the Agriculture 
Minister, appealed to farmers, 
growers and food processors to 
" come and talk to the experts ” 
about the best ways of boosting 
exports. 

He bas chosen exports as the 
theme for the Ministry’s stand 
at the show, and the agricultural 
attaches, from Britain’s em- 
bassies in the Common Market 
countries have been recalled to 
be on hand to give advice. 

An export inquiry bureau will 
be manned throughout the week- 
long show to discuss export 
possibilities and answer ques- 


tions. 

On the eve of the show, Mr. 
Harold Beonison, managing 
director of Elbar Industrial 
(Trading) and president of the 
cultural Engineers Associa- 
tion, appealed for Government 
policies to stabilise the agricul- 
tural machinery market. 

In a letter to Mrs. Thatcher, 
the Prime Minister. Mr. Benni- 
son asserted that tbe shortfall 
in real income for fanners from 
this year’s CAP price agreement, 
coupled with high interest rates, 
was affecting the sale of 
tractors and farm machinery. 

He suggested that the cost of 
borrowing could be 1 reduced by 
several percentage points below 
the general level of credit for 
certain sectors of industry with- 
out contravening the Treaty of 
Rome. 


Agency channels aid 
to small businesses 


BY OUR INDUSTRIAL EDITOR 

THE LONDON Enterprise 
Agency claims in its annual 
report published today that it 
helped save or create more than 
750 jobs in the first year of its 
existence. It is an organisation 
to channel help from large com- 
panies to small businesses. 

The agency was set up in 
April last year by nine major 
companies and the London 
Chamber of Commerce. Since 
then, it has helped create similar 
agencies in other cities including 
Birmingham. Bristol and Leeds, 
and involving a total of 40 large 
companies. 

These followed earlier initia- 
tives in Durham and SL Helens, 
which use large companies’ 
resources to help create jobs 
and to re invigorate urban areas; 

The London agency counselled 
more than 200 businesses. 


including setting up 41 new 
ventures. More than 800 would- 
be entrepreneurs attended its 
training courses. 

The annual report says early 
doubts about whether large com- 
panies could release specialist 
staff to help small businesses 
were dispelled. 

“ Large companies are finding 
rhat help given to small busi- 
nesses is a useful management 
development exercise and- has 
been of particular benefit in 
specialist areas such as com- 
puters, stock-control, finance, 
marketing and technical help,” 
the agency says. 

It expects to do an increasing 
amount of work in the coming 
year, helping large companies' 
to hive off unwanted subsidiary 
businesses as independent enter- 
prices. 
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Historic symbol of Bankers 
Trust— The pyramid atop 
our Wall Street building. 
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ARELATKNSEGP 
MANAGER 
IS MORE THAN AN 
ACCOUNT OFFICER. 


In theory, an account officer Is 
the personal link between bis cus- 
tomer and all the services his bank 
has to offer. In practice, however 
the account officer is often a spe- 
cialist who represents only one of a 
bank's divisions. So a corporate 
chief financial officer frequently 
has to deal with many specialists 
from his bank, none of whom, has a 
comprehensive picture of his finan- 
cial situation. 

At Bankers Trust, we have re- 
placed the account officer with a 
relationship manager. As the name 
implies, he or she has worldwide 
responsibility for identifying all of 
a customer s needs in the banking 
relationship. And for bringing every 
pertinent resource of our bank to 
bear on them. - - 

When we focused the entire re- 
sources of our world-class bank on 
four core financial businesses 
(wholesale commercial . . banking, 
fiduciary' services, money and se- 
curities markets and corporate fi- 
nancial services) we created a more 
flexible and efficient structure. 
Within.it, our relationship manager 
can direct and integrate the work 
of our specialists throughout the 
bank to meet your overall require- 
ments. 

That s one more way in which our 
new path to the future generates 
benefits for you today. 
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International Banking Subsidiaries in the United Stales: Chicago. Houston. Los Angeles and Miami. Overseas Branch es: 
LONDON, BIRMINGHAM, MILAN, PARIS.TOKYO. SEOUL.- SINGAPORE, BAHRAIN, NASSAU and PANAMA CITY. 

An International Banking Network 

of branches, subsidiaries, affiliates and representative offices in over 30 countries on 6 continents. 
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Ray Pennan on the future of Ferranti 


FT GROCERY PRICES INDEX 


Satisfaction at the Scottish Office 


“ T.TSRING BEHIND an 
• "'a : " no comment" over the 

"^kencL the Scottish Office’ 
■ oaV. barely conceal its satis- 
■''•■‘tion ai the successful com- 
pletion of the first phase of its 
nmpaign to preserve the inde- 
pendence of Ferranti. 

Phase . One was the con- 
certed effort by ministers and 
civil servants to persuade Sir 
Keith Joseph, the Industry 
Secretary, that the National 
Enterprise Board's 50 per cent 
holding in the electronics 
group should be 'dispersed 
widely among financial institu- 
tions, rather than sold as a 
block to the highest bidder. 

The fear in Scotland was that, 
had tbe bidder been one of the 
firm’s rivals in the defence and 
electronics field, rationalisation 
with loss of jobs and local con- 
trol would inevitably have fol- 
lowed. 

This pattern has become 


familiar enough north of the 
Border over the years. 

With 20,000 manufacturing 
jobs lost so far this year, and 
the Government's popularity so 
low that the Conservative can- 
didate lost her deposit in the 
Glasgow Centra] by-election 
last week, ministers were 
easily persuaded by manage- 
ment and workers that they 
should fight for one of the 
few profitable and expanding 
British-owned companies left 
in Scotland. 

The successful completion of 
the first phase was Sir Keith's 
approval of the Scottish Office 
paper, put forward by Mr. 
George Younger, tbe Scottish 
Secretary at a meeting last 
Tuesday. The Scots had been 
prepared to take the fight to 
Cabinet— but in the event it 
was not necessary. 

A formal announcement in 
the Commons of the decision is 


expected today or tomorrow. 

But the campaign is only half 
over. In Phase Two, which has 
already started, the Scottish 
Office intends to ensure that all 
the shares are taken up. If 
there is insufficient response, 
the block could still go to the 
highest bidder— and all the 
speeches, the lobbying and a 
letter to The Times by the 
Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland will look like so much 
hot air. 

The position of Mr. Younger 
and of Mr. Alex' Fletcher, the 
Scottish Industry Minister who 
has assumed tbe role of cam- 
paign manager, would also look 
a lot less secure. 

Scotland has to be seen to 
be prepared to help itself: and 
so the chairman, directors .and 
managers of the insurance 
companies and investment 
trusts with which Scotland is 


thickly populated are being 
. gently told that now is the time 
to stand up and be counted. 

It will-' be left to the NEB 
to decide tbe method and timing 
of the share platings, but 
ministers- would like to see a 
substantial proportion placed in 
Scotland. A number of Scot- 
tish banks have indicated they 
are ready to help. 

The price will be crucial in 
determining the level of 
response; but so, too, could any 
conditions the institutions are 
asked, to accept. 

The Royal Bank of Scotland, 
-Ferranti's bankers north of the 
Border, acting with Edinburgh 
Financial and .General Holdings, 
has already suggested to the 
NEB that the shares should be 
sold under a restrictive cove- 
nant to prevent their resale for 
a period of two or three years. 

Mr. Fletcher favours a similar 
scheme to give Ferranti a 


it fall in June 

BY DAVID CHURCHILL, CONSUMER AFFAIRS COR RESPONDENT 


chance to establish its indepen- 
dence and to avoid the embar- 
rassment of the shares being 
sold at a discount by the NEB 
only to be retraded immediately 
afterwards at a much higher 
price 

The proposal will not be 
popular with the institutions, 
who do not like their freedom 
restricted. - 

Mr. Peter deVink of Edin- 
burgh Financial said yesterday, 
* If yon have a young plant, you 
do not put it straight into the 
garden; you give it a period in 
the greenhouse first The 
restrictive covenant is the green- 
house.” 

The restrictions, he went on, 
“ would have to be legally bind- 
ing because no investment 
manager could be bound by a 
gentleman's - agreement not to 
sell If he received a higher bid 
be would have a duty to his 
bond -holders, or bis policy 
holders, to selL" 


Council spending 6 out 
of control 5 says CBI 


?S:N PAULEY 


NUJ appeal 
to Lords 
over strike 


Lonhro’s legal switch 
delays sanctions case 


BY RAYMOND HUGHES, LAW COURTS CORRESPONDENT 


• - ■ ’ 'TT IORITY spending 
r: -ii and can be con- 
if pay awards are 
■ •-d nnd local councils 
i. -ccoun table to rate- 
. ’ T r. Bi-yin Rigby, deputy 
r*--'»rr!eral of the Con- 
7’on of British Industry. 
e -id in a letter to Mr. 
'“I He5eli!ne. the Enviran- 
'‘ret ary. 

~’ .cbv says that the CBI 
s-’ppnrts the Govern- 
-<in in trying to cut 
'•crity spending plans. 

be restrained and 
• --is* publish roxnpara- 
ration about their 
-'v-i-e. manning levels 
”.?i ency. 

• believe cuts should 
- - current rather than 
‘ penditure, and on 
* 5 7 the cost of authori- 
~rl operations rather 
purchases from 
npllers.” 

: \v refers to the 
■Ircuiar asking all 

’bmit their 1980- 

■-'s. cutting them 
' s.c'blc. to come closer 
" -vemment’s planned 
■■■"re level of a 2 per cent 
’ ; 370-79 actual expendi- 


ture by local authorities in 
England and Wales. 

“We understand the instruo 
tions in the Government’s 
circular cannot be mandatory, 
so we think the present system 
of central government control 
and influence over local govern- 
ment spending and finance is 
less than satisfactory. ' 

He adds that die CBI finds it 
unacceptable that councils can 
thwart centra] Government 
policy in an area “so vital to 
the future strength and pros- 
perity of the economy," espe- 
cially when tbe Government 
contributes about half local 
government finance. 

Mr. Rigby complains that 
local authorities frequently da 
not have to identify which part 
of their expenditure is manda- 
tory by statute and which 
discretionary 

“ Too often, apparently exces- 
sive levels of expenditure have . 
been blamed by local authori- 
ties on .central Government It 
Is important that everything 
possible should be done to 
clarify the situation - for local 
electors and ratepayers, so we 
are not caught In the middle of 
central Government blaming 
councils and vice versa.” 


THE National Union of 
Journalists today challenges in 
the House of Lords an Appeal 
Court ruling that the seven- 
week strike of provincial 
journalists which started in 
November 1978 was called 
Illegally. writes Raymond 
Hughes. 

The Appeal Court held that 
because union members had 
not been balloted the strike call 
had been unconstitutional and 
against union rules. Tbe union 
was ordered to restore to full 
membership hundreds of 
journalists who had been ex- 
pelled from die union for 
disobeying tbe strike call. 

The NUJ was taken to court 
by journalists from Binning- 1 
ham and Coventry who faced 
disciplinary action by the 
union for not taking part in the 
strike, which was called in 
support of a pay claim. 

Lord Denning said that he 
had no doubt that the union's 
national executive had honestly 
thought it bad the power to act 
as it did, but an analysis of the 
union's rules showed that the 
executive had gone too far. 

The rules required a ballot 
where an order for withdrawal 
of labour affected a majority 
of members. 


ELEVENTH-HOUR changes in 
Lonrba’s legal team are delaying 
the start of the three-month 
arbitration over alleged 
Rhodesian sanctions-busting. 

Lonrho has dropped Mr. 
Charles Sparrow, QC, and Mr. 
Gavin Lightman, QC, who led 
the company’s unsuccessful bids 
to compel Shell and BP to pro- 
duce more documents for the 
arbitration, all the way from the 
High Court to the House of 
Lords.. 


They have been replaced by 
Mr. Robert Wright, QC, and Mr. 
Jonathan Parker, QC. 

Arrangements are being made 
to add a third QC to the team 
Lonrho has also changed its 
junior counsel. 

The company applied for an 
adjournment when (he 
arbitrators sat to begin their 


hearing at the Piccadilly Hotel 
in London earlier this week. 

It said its new counsel needed 
time to familiarise themselves 
with the case. 

The application was force- 
fully opposed by Shell and BP 
and argument lasted for several 
hours before the arbitrators — 
Sir Henry Fisher, Lord Cross 
of Chelsea and Dr. J. Moti — 
agreed to delay the start of the 
proceedings until July 14. 

The oil companies objected 
to the hearing being delayed 
because they are anxious 
finally to refute Lonrbo's well- 
publicised allegations that they 
conspired with Mr. Ian Smith’s 
government to keep oil flowing 
into Rhodesia during UDL 

Lonrbo's solicitors refused 
yesterday to say why the 
company had decided to change 
its oounseL 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
Grocery Prices Inde£ fell 
slightly this month, mainly due. 
to the widespread availability 
of lower-priced fresh fruit and 
! vegetables. 

The June index fen to 128-53 
from a May index figure- of 
12S.79. The cost °f the fruit 
and vegetables section fell’ by 
5.2 per cent to reach .a total 
cost of £276.33 in June. 

Fresh meat and dairy produce 
also feH slightly in .price, 
although all other sections of 
. the basket cost marginally more 
this month. 

The FT Grocery Prices Index 
shows the trend in food prices, 
rather than acting as an abso- 
lute indicator of price levels. 
Tbe index is based on data 
collected each month by 25 
shoppers who monitor the same ' 
list of 100 items in the same 
shops each month. The shops 
chosen range from superstores 
to small village grocers through- 
out Britain. 

The British Farm Produce 
Council, in its latest bulletin, 
points out that “all summer 
vegetables, except a few very 
late ones like runner beans and 
sweet corn, are now ready and 
give shoppers a wide selection 
this week as well as in the 
weeks to come." 


financial times shopping basket 
JUNE. 19* 

623.65 

Dairy produce - - 

Sugar, tea, coffee, soft drinks 295^4 

Bread, flour and cereals. « 

-Preserves and . dry groceries 

Sauces and pickles * - 1 89*44 

Canned goods Z27J80 

Frozen foods - • cry 93 

Meat, bacon,' -etc. -(fresh) 27643 

Fruit and vegetables 

Non-foods ...» 


2JXL8Q 2,73835 


W79: January 10&54; Febmary 10W5; 

May 'mSr June 1WJB* July 114.79; A ugust H4.U ; September 
T 14.17; October -114.95; November December m74. 

1980: January 12047; February 12X32; March 124.18; April 125.94; 
-May' 128-79: June' 128-53. . ~ 


Other good news for con- 
sumers is that tbe price of cer- 
tain smaller sizes of eggs will 
drop this week for the first time 
in over a year, according, to 
Goldenlay Eggs, Britain's big- 
gest egg co-operative. 

While large eggs will remain 


unchanged in price, sizes three 
to six will drop in price- by 
between 3p and 6p a dozen , in 
some areas. 

Goldenlay says that the drop 
in price is due to recent imports 
of surplus . continental, eggs, 
;maixdy from France and. 
Bel gium. 

Meanwhile, the Institute of 
Grocery Distribution has pub- 
lished its latest comprehensive 
review of the retail grocery 
business. The review points out 
that the continued depressed 
market, rising costs, and compe- 
tition have all led to declining 
profitability. 

The IGD’s financial model of 
grocery retailer's profitability 
shows that from a level of 3.5 
per, cent between 1972-74, profit- 
ability declined over the follow- 


ing two years, to reach a lew 
point of 1.7 per cent in 1975-76. 
After a slight recovery in 1976- 
1977, .profitability again fiell 
back in 1978-79. 

The IGD’s estimates for. 1979- 
1980 suggest that there has been 
some recovery in profits to. 19 
per cent. But the IGD points 
out that “this. is unlikely to Indi- 
cate any upward trend as rann- 
. petitive pressures . show little, 
sign of abating." - 
The full review and report is 
available from the Institute of. 
Grocery Distribution, Letch- 
more Heath, Herts. 

Thg FT. Grocery Prices Index 
is copyright and may not be 
reproduced in any way without 
permission. All inquiries should 
be made to Lucinda WetheraQ 
at the Financial Times. 


Big increase in personal i 
by banks to home buyers 


BY DAVID MARSH 


Move to bar shareholders 


Morgan Crucible Company is 
taking legal action to stop 
four shareholders attending 
its annual meeting at the 
Cafd Royal on July 10. 

At a private hearing on 
Friday the company will seek 
High Court injunctions 
against the four, all members 
of the Battersea Redevelop- 


ment Action Group (BRAG). 

BRAG has fought against 
Morgan Crucible's redevelop- 
ment plans for an 11-acre 
Thames-side site for several 
years. At last year’s annual 
meeting several BRAG mem- 
bers were ejected when they 
refused to accept a ruling by 
the chairman. 


BANKS have increased their 
lending to personal borrowers 
faster than their loans to manu- 
facturing industry during the 
1st 12 months. 

The larger increase in per- 
sonal lending has been a major 
contribution to the Govern- 
ment’s difficulties in controlling 
tbe . money supply. Batik of 
England figures published today 
show that the banks' personal 
lending in sterling increased by 
53 per cent . in the three 
mouths to mid-May, taking the 
rise since May, 1979, to 27.8 per 
cent. The latest quarterly 
growth rate represents a sub- 


stantial acceleration* compared 
with the 2.9 per cent increase 
during the previous November. 
jto February, period. '\ . ■ : ■ - 

Lending to . manufacturing 
industry also increased by 5.3 
per cent during the latest 
quarter, the same growth rate 
as the previous two -quarters. 
This took; the rise in sterling 
loans to ' manufacturers since 
May, 1979, to 26.8'per cent 
About 30 per cent of banks’ 
personal lending is. for house 
purchases. Loans for this pur- 
pose have .increased by about 
34 per. cent, during the latest 
12 months, with lending by the 


London clearing ban ks up 32.7 
per cent during this time. This 
expansion may reflect the banks' 
increased efforts to compete 
with building societies in the 
home-loan market 

UJS. banks based in "Britain 
increased their house-purchase 
loans during the 12 months by 
63.1 per cent— -although they 
lend less than one-tenth for 
home purchases, compared with 
the amounts lent by the cleaners. 

Bank loans to hire purchase 
companies rose by 17.4 per cent 
during the latest three mouths, 
taking tiie 12 months’ rise to 
nearly €0 -per cent 


PHILIPS 


Analysis of bank advances and acceptances 


to UK residents by banks in the UK at Hay 21, 1980: as Table 5 in the Bank of England Quarterly. Bulletin. 


A COMPANYTHAT HELPS THE WORLD 
COMMUNICATE SHOULD COMMUNICATE 
CLEARLY ITSELF 


ADVANCES A ACCEPTANCES TO UK 

— ——RESIDENTS — 

of wblcb 

Id foralou 

Total In staring currencies 


London clearing banks 1980 Feb. 20 

May 21 

Scottish clearing banks 1980 Feb. 20 

May 21 

Northern Ireland banks 1980 Feb. 20 

May 21 


of Which . 
taatarftng 

1»759 

- 1,786 
292 
294 
33 
43 


FINANCIAL— 

Htra-pmetuse 

Branca 


Propei £r 


fnncM 
1,022 
982 
170 
151 
. 6 
16 


. Every year we open 
ourselves to the world 

We show the 
public our resources, 
our developments, our j 
book keeping. 

It is all to be seen 
in ourannual report, 
a carefully research- 
ed document of our year’s 
progress. 

Recently our 1978 report was 
named best out of 200annual 
reports, surveyed by the Financial 
Times, from all over the world. 

To be deemed best by such a 
distinguished authority is indeed an 
honour; but we like to feel it is also 
recognition of Philips’ endeavour 
to run a large international business 
in a responsible, accountable 
manner in complex, and difficult 
times. 

If you would like to know more 
about our Company and its recent 
developments, please fill in the 
attached coupon and we will send 
you our 1979 report 
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Changes: 


in foreign currencies adjusted 


1980 Fph.20 

May 21 

1980 Feb. 20 

May 21 

57,524 

60,301 

46,803 

49,355 

46*03 

49,355 

10,721 

10*946 

9,617 
10,016 
6,824 
' 7,257 

’ 6£24 
T.2S7 ; 

WIG 

24558 

1,878 

2,203 

2*214 

2J61 

1,925 

1,955 

III! 

Nov. 79/Feb. *80 
19S0 Feb./May 

+2,560 

+2,552 



+298 

+433 


+ 57 
+327 

+ 12 
+ 31 

+229 
+ 75 

Nov. 79/Feb. *80 
1980 Feb./May 

+ 499 
+ 296 



+ 25 
- 30 


+ 1 
+ 15 

S5 
+ + 

- 30 

- 63 


London clearing banks 1930 Fob. 20 

May 21 

Scottish clearing banks 1980 Feb. 20 

May 21 

Northern Ireland banks! 1980 Feb. 20 

May 21 

All banks 1980 Feb. 20 

May 21 

of which in sterling 1980 Feb. 20 

May 21 

Changes: 

in sterling Nov. ’79/Feb. ’80 

1980 Feb. /May 

in foreign currencies adjusted 
for exchange rate effects! ... Nov. 79/Feb. 30 

1980 Feb./May 

Advances only 

All banks 1980 Feb. 20 

May 21 


Total of MMc* 
maw la 
factoring Starling 


- - M A N UFACTURING . 

Food. other an- 

drfDk OMsotatfi! Mata! Daetrical ginaarfoo 
aad amJUOcd raaau- engineer- and metal 
totaaccs Industries lactam lag goads 


15,785 13305 
16.691 13,908 


engineer- and metal tmlUBag 
lug goads r 

604 1,723 409 

654 1,736 435 

32 141 143 

- 38 131 145 

— 48 . — 

— 41. — . 

1,336 3,03ft 623 

1*389 3,052 652 

1,181 2,68* 588 

1,191 2|658 625 


TmMMs. 

leather 


Vehicles dotting' factoring 


15,763 1L209 
14.482 11,730 


IU PRODUCTIC 


It may or may not win such 
acclaim, but it will certainly tell 
you more about one of the worldh 
most dynamic companies, and 
how we face the future wrth hope 
and optimism. 


London clearing banks 1980 Feb. 20 

May 21 

Scottish clearing banks I960 Feb. 20 

May 21 

Northern Ireland bantu 1980 Fch. 20 

May 21 

All banks 1980 Feb. 20 

May 21 

of which in sterling 1980 Feb. 20 

May 21 

Changes: 

in sterling Nov. 79/Feb. '80 

1980 Feb./May 

in foreign currencies adjusted 
for exchange rate effects! ... Nov. 79/Feb. 30 


Nov. 79/Feb. 30 
1980 Feb./May 


Total 

otter 

HTMuctloa 

of wfllcft 
in • 
Witte 

Agrlcolttrc, 

forcurv 

ted fctilng 

Wiping 

ood 

aMmdDg 

Construction 

Total 

Mom 

3.434 

3,407 

1359 

173 

1,402 

5^49 

3,667 

3,637 

1,992 

188 

.1^487 

5,479 

727 

671 

516 

67 

■' 144 

534 

745 

697 

5S2 

60 

133 

576 

228 

228 

167 

5 

56 

180 

236 

336 

173 

5 

57 

183 

6,375 

5,570 

2,678 

1,485 

%212 

7,724 

6,780 

5,857 

24(47 

1,585 

24*49 

8,141 

WTO 


2,632 

784 

2,133 

7,706 

54(57... 


' 24*25 

787 

2^46 

8415 

+311 


+ 68 

+ 49 

+194 

+214 

+288 


+173 

+ 3 

+ 112 

+410 

+ 37 


+ 11 

+ 29 

- 4 

+ 7 

+ 123 


- 4 

+ 103 

+ 25 

+ 8 


For Ihibsc 

purchase 

1,669 

1,723 


533 

164 

370 

574 

176 

400 

180 

47 ' 

133 . 

182 

44 

139 

7.706 

2450 

5474 " 

8,115 

2,455 

5,687 


5.357 


1 To: NV Philips’ Gloeilampenfabrieken. Financial Department 
i Investor Relations. Pietr Zeemansiraai 6, Building VH8, 

1 5621 CT Eindhoven, The Netherlands. 

| Please send me a copy of the Philips 1979 Annual Report in: 
Engfish/Dutch/French/German. 


London clearing banks 


! MY NAME 


1 ADDRESS 


PHILIPS 


t\f^y 





of which in sterling I960 Feb. 20 

May 21 

Changes: 

in sterling . - Nov. '79/Feb. SO 

1980 Feb./May’ 

in foreign currencies adjusted 
for exchange rate effects? ... Nov. 79/Fcb. '80 

1980 Feb./May 


. 1980 Feb. 20 

Toni 

(Or* Ion 

7,116 

of wMtti ‘ 
In 

- mtorUng 

6415 

Trangort 
and conimnd- 
ttUOM 

564 

SERV 

Public oUIIH«f 
and national 
wenu—ot 

718 

May 21 

7.575 

6474 ■ 

599 

585 ■ 

1980 Feb. 20 

914 

819 

120 

81 

May 21 

972 

862 

139 

84 . 

.... 1980 Feb. 20 

249 

249 


23 

May 21 

257 

257 

— > 

14 

... 1980 Feb. 20 • 

18,024 

13,499 

1^69 

2^50 

May 21 

18,673 

14^17 

L968 

2,165 


' '• Retail 

tmniiHM dhtrtfavtien 

82 1*427 


.u.'SrS!? *d««ttCNid 
distrlbirtMm mbeeftaoeoss 

W8? 2.930 


+ 1,069 
+ 718 


+ 194 
~ 32. : 


+ 30 

- 16 




\&s 




t including leading under special schemes for domestic shipbuilding, t The analysis provided by Northern Ireland 
from other banks. Chemicals and allied industries are included indistinguishahly to “ Other manufacturing "• ur*tai slightly 

engineering. Shipbuilding and Vehicles in " Other engineering and metal goods **; and Transport and CommunSho^iir^^^ ^^J^? 81 ' ‘ 
and national government 5 The figures exclude as far as possible the effect of changes in exchange rates on tiL 10 .. V J ^ JC ojzKtie*., 
advances m foreign currencies. T a 108 Sterling value - pf . - 
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LONDON BUSINESS SCHOOL’S ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 
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. ■■£ RECESSION in both the 
:i!’d and. the UK econo mies is 
’rely to continue until towards 
•■■*•&■ end of next year, the 
:. » -d*»n Business School's 
•atre for Economic Forecast- 
projects in its new 
;. . eoiitMaic Outlook published 

■ -us morning. 

After 1981, there should he 

- some improvement But total 
output In Britain is unlikely to 

T : reach its pre-budget level until 
H£ end of 1982, and unemploy- 
' nreirt is likely to continue ris- 
'Ing for the next three to four 
years. 

The . inflation rate should 
: - decline, and, if the monetary 
-targets of the Governments 
medium-term fin»nH»i strategy 

- are observed, the annual rate of 

- inflation should be below 8 per 
cent by the end of 1982. 

The strategy is discussed in 
_ an economic viewpoint by Dr. 
‘ Alan Bndd, the director of the 
Centre for Economic Forecast- 
ing; and by Mr.. Geoffrey Dicks. 
The authors examine the feasi- 
bility of the strategy and the 
money supply targets in terms 
-of the proposed underlying path 
for public sector borrowing. 

They cqpelude that the 
public borrowing path and the 
monetary targets are consistent 
and -that the strategy Would not 1 

■ be threatened if output grows 
~by less th an (he 1 per cent 
: annual rate between 1979 and 

1984 assumed by the Govern- 
■;ment 

Dr. Budd and Mr. Dicks ntain- 
' tains that “in current condi- 
tions the control of inflation 
■must be regarded as -a pri mar y 
aim of policy. We do not believe 
that it is worth paying any price 
Jb achieve it; that is why we 
persistently argued against a 
eduction in the level of public 
rector borrowing in year's 
Budget.” 


BY PETER RIDDELL, ECONOMICS CORRESPONDENT 


Ruling soon 
on Kagan 
extradition 


Parliamentary Diary 


LONDON BUSINESS SCHOOL FORECASTS 
(February projections in brackets) 


Percentage annual change in real terms 


Consumer spending 

Exports 

Imports 

Gross domestic product 
Consumer prices 
Money supply (M3) 
Current account £bn 
Adufst unemployment 
(m. Great Britain) 


A2 

( 

-OJ) 

3.4 

( 

AS) 

-OA 

( 

&8) 

-13 

C 

-1J) 

183 

( 

17-7) 

- &8 

( 

7.8) 

-1.9 

( 

-L7) 

IS 

( 

1.48) 


Inflation 


“ We have also argued that it 
is wrong to load so much of the 
burden of adjustment to the 
lower rate of inflation on to the 
company sector. However, if the 
rate of inflation is.to be brought 
down by monetary means it is 
essential both to persevere with 
• the policy and to show that the 
monetary objectives are feas- 
ible. -The inedium-term financial 
strategy shows that they are.” 

A further article in the 
Outlook examines the view — 
frequently argued by Lord Kal- 
dor, for instance — that there is 
no connection between public 
-sector borrowing and the growth 
r of the money supply. Two 
business school economists, Mr. 
-Michael Beenstock -and Mr. 
Andrew Longbottom, maintain 
that, while there was no simple 
short-term relationship between 
the two, there is a stable statis- 
tical link between them in the 
longer term. 

The other main special paper 
in the Outlook, by Mr. Been- 
stock and Mr. Peter Warburton, 


ANGLO AMERICAN COAL CORPORATION LIMITED 

(Incorporated m the Republic of South Africa) 

Coal Supply to the Electricity Supply Commission's 
Tutuka Power Station from New Denmark Colliery 


The board of Amcoal announces that Escom has exercised its 
option for additional coal supplies from the New Denmark 
coalfield to enable the planned generating capacity of the 
Tutuka Power Station to be increased from 1,800 mw to 
3,600 mw. As a result the designed capacity of the New 
Denmark Colliery will now be increased to some 10 million 
tons of coal annually. 


Work is now in progress on detailed mine planning. Production 
is expected to commence during 1984, in time to meet the 
commissioning of the. first of the six planned, generating sets 
at the power station during the first half of 1985.' It is 
expected that full production will be reached by 1990. 

In:the annual report for 1979. the combined cost of developing 
the New Denmark Colliery, to supply the Tutuka Station, 
then of 1,800 mw capacity, and the New Vaal Colliery was 
estimated at R210 million in January 1979 money values. 
Capital estimates for the enlarged New Denmark Colliery 
are in the process of being completed and agreed with Escom. 
It is now expected that the combined cost of the two collieries 
wiM be approximately R322 million in January 1979 money 
values. As previously indicated it is anticipated that 
-approximately 60 per cent of the cost of the two collieries 
to completion will be funded by Amcoal. 

Johannesburg 
June 30 1980 . 
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NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN pursuant to 
.Section 293 ot IhB .Companies Act 1848. 
that a Meeting of Hi* creditors of tha 
above-named Company will be held st 
The Holiday Inn. Trier, Germany, on 
Thursday, 17th day ot July. 1980 at 
T2 o'clock mJddey. lor the purposes 
provided for. in Section 29* anl J295. 

Dated the 20th day of June, 1980. 

M. TOOGOOD, Director. 


THE COMPANIES ACTS 1948 TO 1976 


J. KING ft PARTNERS (ENGINEERS) 
LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, pursuant to 
section 293 ol the Companies Act 1948, 
that a Meeting of the Creditors of the 
above-named Company will be held 
at' Richbo rough Hall, Ramsgate l^ad. 
Sandwich. Kent, on Friday, the fourth 
day of July 1980. « wo ®' rfock ,n 
the afternoon, lor the purposes man- 
tionad in section* 28* and 295 of the 
said Act. . , 

Dated this 20th day of Jugs 1380. 

By Order of the Board, 

R. 0. ROBINSON, Secretary. 


T981 

1982 


1983 


-0-5 ( 

-0.2) 

1*( . 

15) 

23 ( 

1-7) 

0.9 ( 

-0.2) 

2.7 ( 

2J) 

2.6 ( 

35) 

-L6 ( 

-1.1) 

1.9 ( 

13) 

3 A ( 

35) 

-0.4 ( 

04} 

1.9 ( 

2.4) 

15 ( 

25) 

15 Si 

14.1) 

8.9 ( . 

9.0) 

75 ( 

7.7) 

7-8 ( 

8£) 

6-4 ( 

9.4) 

6S ( 

95) 

0J5( 

-1.71) 

2.03( - 

-1.7fi) 

1A5( - 

‘281) 

1.84( 

142) 

2.04 ( 

ZQ4) 

2.I5( 

2.T4) 


examines the claims that British 
industry is bleeding to death 
because of its vulnerability to 
imports. 

The authors argue that the 
rise in imports since the war 
cam be explained by movements 
towards freer trade which has 
had an offsetting beneficial 
. impact on exports. They argue 
that there is nothing either 
unusual or threatening about 
these developments. 

Consequently, the authors 
challenge " the initial starting 
point of the protectionist 
school that increasing import 
.penetration is undermining ' 
employment and growth in the 
UK. On the contrary, we would 
regard the most alarming 
current development as the in- 
creasingly loud calls for protec- 
tion.” 

The detailed forecasts show 
that the business school has be- 
come slightly gloomier about 
the outlook for output over the 
next 18 months compared with 
its previous projections four 
months ago. The change in total 
output, as measured by real 
Gross Domestic Product, is ex- 
pected to be larger this year 
—down 2.3 per cent against 1.7 
per cent previously— and GDP 
. is ' expected to fall marginally 
next year rather than to in- 
crease slightly, as expected in 
February. 

The main change compared 
with the previous forecasts is 
in the business school’s view on 
the current account of the 
balance of payments. This is 
now projected to move into 
surplus next year and .to be in 
substantia] surplus in 1982 and 
1983, in contrast to previous 
projections of a continuing 
substantial deficit In part, this 
reflects the more cautious view 
of output growth up to 1983 
now being taken. 

The competitive position of 
British goods is expected to im- 
prove from next year onwards. 
The trade-weighted index of 
sterling’s value against a basket 
of other currencies is expected 
to decline from 74.1 (1971= 
100) at present to 67 by the 
fourth quarter of this year and 
to 65 by the end of 1981. 
Minimum Lending Rate, cur- 
rently 17 per cent, is expected 
to drop to 32 per cent by the 
-fourth quarter of this year and 
to 9 per cent by the end of 
1981. 


The recession is expected to 
put considerable pressure on the 
company sector over the next 
18 months. Company profits 
(after deducting stock apprecia- 
ion and returns from North Sea 
oil operations) are projected to 
drop by 52.3 per cent year, but 
to increase by 17.3 in 1981. Four 
months ago, the business school 
was projecting a drop of 59.1 
per cent this year and, a month 
ago, the National Institute fore- 
cast a fall of 70 per cent. 

Consequently, the business 
school projects a financial 
deficit for the company sector 
of roughly £Sbn over each of 
the next two years. Coupled 
with the poor short-term out- 
look for growth, this is expected 
to produce a drop in private 
fixed investment of more than 5 
per cent this year and a further 
4 per cent in 1981. A recovery 
is expected in 1982-83 but by 


the end of the period private 
investment is only just return- 
ing to the 1978 peak. 

Earnings this year are 
expected to rise by 18 per cent 
in manufacturing and by nearly 
20 per cent for the whole 
economy. In the pay round from 
August 1. a slowdown is 
expected in the rate of growth 
of earnings to roughly 15 per 
cent; in subsequent pay rounds, 
the rate is forecast to decline to 
around 10 per cent. This is in 
lin with the progressive de- 
celeration of monetary growth 
and inflation, but it does not 
prevent unemployment from 
rising steadily to more ahan 
2m within two years. 

Real personal disposable in- 
comes are expected to drop 
slightly from now onwards. With 
little change expected in the 
savings ratio in 19S0-S1 spend- 
ing may drop from the high first 


quarter levels. By the end of 
1981, the slowdown in the infla- 
tion rate is expected to bring 
the savings ratio down and to 
help to stimulate the growth of 
consumer spending to a aver- 
age rate of about 2 per cent a 
year. 

World output is projected to 
fall from its first quarter peak 
with industrial production down 
by 5 per cent compared with the 
12 per cent drop in 1974-75 
when all countries contracted 
in unison. 

Some recovery is expected in 
the second half of next year and 
in 1882-S3 world industrial pro- 
duction could be growing at a 
rate of 5 per cent a year. 

World trade is also forecast 
to rise more slowly this year, 
but the slowdown is likely to 
be less than for output because 
of higher imports by the oil- 
producing countries. 

World prices — currently 
15 per cent higher than a year 
ago for manufactured goods and 
11 per cent higher for consumer 
prices — are forecast to slacken 
from now on to a single figure 
rate of increase by the middle 
of next year. 


By Raymond Hughes, 

Law Courts Correspondent 


Economic Outlook 297983. 
Volume 4. Number 9, June 1980. 
Annual subscription £48.00 in 
the UK and available from 
Gower Publishing, 1 West me ad, i 
Famboruogh, Hampshire GU14 j 
7 Rif. i 


THE COURT of Appeal In 
Paris will announce on Wed- 
nesday whether Lord Kagan is 
to be extradited to the United 
Kingdom to face criminal 
charges. 

Extradition has been sought 
by -the Director of Public Prose- 
cutions on behalf of the 
Customs and Excise. They want 
Lord Kagan, former head of 
Kagan Textiles, returned to 
Britain to stand trial on' 
charges of misappropriating 
239 cases of indigo dye to the 
detriment of Kagan Textiles, 
and of falsifying accounts. 

Lord Kagan was arrested in 
Paris on April 8. He had dis- 
appeared from ’Bri tain 15 
months earlier. 

If he is extradited Lord 
Kagan will not have to 
face fraud charges originally 
brought against him by the 
Revenue after investigating the 
denim cloth export side of 
Kagan Textiles. Such offences 
are not covered by the extradi- 
tion treaty 

Lady Kagan and three execu- 
tives of the company have 
already been committed for 
trial on the fraud charges at 
Leeds Crown Court 

Kagan Textiles has announced 
that it intends to sue Lord 
Kagan for “ a substantial sum ” 
in the United Kingdom civil 
courts. 


TODAY - 

COMMONS— Civil Aviation Bill, 
remaining stages. 

LORDS — New Towns Bill 
(Money), third reading. Hous- 
ing Bill, committee stage. 
Commons message on Trans- 
port Bill. Gas Bill, 'third 
reading. 

SELECT COMMITTEES — 
Energy. Subject: Isle of Grain 
power station. Witnesses: 
Thermal Insulation Contrac- 
tors Assn. (Room 8, 4.15 pm). 
Treasury and Civil Service. 
Subject: monetary policy. Wit- 
ness: Prof. Patrick Minford 
(Room 15, 4.30 pm). Public 
Accounts. Subject: Interest 
Relief Grants. Witnesses: 
Dept of Energy (Room 16, 
4.45 pm). 

TOMORROW 

COMMONS— Debate on Opposi- 
tion motion on INMOS until 
7 pm. Debate on Liberal 
motion on need for prices and 
incomes policy. Motions on 
the Financial Assistance (Off- 
shore Supplies ■ -Grants)- 
Scheme, and on Petroleum 
(Production) (Amendment) 
Regulations. 


LORDS — Social Security (No. 
2) Bill, report stage. Motions 
to approve Welfare of Live- 
stock (Deer) Regulations 
19S0 and Veterinary Sur- 
geons Act 1966 (Schedule 3 
Amendment) Order 1980. 

Select- Committees — Foreign 
Affairs, Overseas Develop- 
ment Sub-Committee. Subject: 
Development Divisions. Wit- 
nesses: Overseas Development 
Administration (Room 15, 
5.15 pm). Transport. Subject: 


Channel Link. Witnesses: 
Freight Transport Associa- 
tion (Room 17, 6 pm). 

WEDNESDAY 

Commons — Debate on EEC 
documents on convergence and 
Budgetary questions. Motion 
to approve Education (Publi- 
cation of School Proposals) 
(No. 2) Regulations. 

Select Committees — Foreign 
Affairs. Subject: Effects on 
British Foreign policy of 
Soviet expansion in Afghani- 
stan. Witnesses: Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office (Room 
15. 10.30 am). Energy. Sub- 
ject: Isle of Grain power 
station. Witnesses: C EGB 
(Room 8. 10.45 am). Industry 
and Trade. Subject: Import 
fnd export trade. Witnesses: 
ICI (Room 16. 10.45 am). 
Transport: Subject: White 
Paper on roads. Witnesses: 
British Roads Federation 
(Room 17, 11.30 am). Public 
Accounts. Subject: NEB 
accounts 1979. Witnesses: 
Department of Industry, NEB 
CSoom 16. 4 pm). Transport: 
Subject: Channel Link. Wit- 
ness: Sir Alec Cairncross 
(Room 17, 4.15 pm). Emffloy- 
ment Subject: Work of 
Department of Employment 
Group. Witness: Mr. G. 
Howard, director, special pro- 
gramme division, Manpower 
Services Commission (Room 
6, 4JS0 pm). 

THURSDAY 

COMMONS — Local -Govern- 
ment Planning and Land (No. 
2) Bill, remaining stages. 

FRIDAY 

COMMONS — Private Members' 
Bills. 
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After careful calculation, Cathay Pacific 
introduces the lowest bookable fart? to Hong Kong 


From July 17th, Cathay 
Pacific flies Rolls-Royce 
powered 747s to Hong Kong 
three times a week And you 
can count on us to give you 
die lowest bookable fhres*on 
this route: from £151 for our 
advance purchase mid-week 


Tares: Landon to Hong Kong 


FirstCiasstwitfiSIeeperSeai) £1324 

First Class £2JJ12 

Economy Class £558 

Economy Class (Point-toPoirrf) £444 

EconomyClass (Special Resident PointioPoinij £370 

Economy Class family Plan} Eo-*sdsmii4fDn»fo3 

accWT^janyijifitantfymembHS 

oapafltupuitturh^rkm 

Special Advance PurchaseThrifc Fare (Off Peak) £177 

(Peak) £204 

Hid-weekAdvancePurchase&i^grtfere £151 


Budget Eire (you book only 14 
days ahead) up to £1124 for one 
of the Myredining Sleeper 
Seats in the upper First Class 
cabin. Askyour Travd Agent or 
phone Cathay Pacific on 
01-839 5533 or 839 6981for 
all the good news. 
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fund 

i TUC 


*’ EDITOR 


V7v*_ri Social Fund, 
'■ •’ Tidsc soney mainly 
- - » ]o an .T retraining of 
. riould be expanded in 
'V cf mounting EEC un- 
' orient, the British TUC 


" 'f’ys ’hat a special category 
•vd should be created to 
■ th*> long-term unemployed 
- -out of work for more than a 
--"■—whose numbers had quad- 
rmled in the last decade. 

In written evidence to the 
House of Lords Select Com- 
mittee examining the fund, 
DUblisbed today, the TUC says 
it is " deplorable ” that the 
fund should account for less 
than 5 per cent of the EEC 
budget, even though it was 
now four times bigger than 
eight years ago. 

“It would be unrealistic to 
expect any significant increase 
in the overall proportion of the 
fund allocated to the UK. 
Within the constraints imposed 
by the fund's overall budget, 
the UK is in a relatively 
favourable position." 

Since 1973 the UK had 
received an average- of 23 
per cent of the fund’s total 
resources. The figure last year 
was 26 per cent, or £180m. 

But still greater sums should 
be available to the UK, matched 
by an increase in the Govern- 
ment's own commitment to 
comprehensive manpower and 
training policies. 


ITN in critical talks 


on news equipment 


nr PAULINE CLARK, LABOUR STAFF 


THE NEXT 10 days are likely further introduction of new 
to see a make-or-break decision technology deals in other 


^estoii factory 
"^ned by 
\ddison Tool 


THE ADDISON Tool Company 
which imports power saws and 
pipe-bending machinery from 
Italy and the U.S. is to try to 
break into the more sophistica- 
ted part of the pipe bending 
market 

The company opened a 
20,000 sq ft factory in Preston 
last week for the production of 
the range it hopes will win it 
the higher priced slice of the 
market Addison has developed 
a computer controlled unit 
*-!v"h will be able to store pro- 
’ions pipe bending patterns on 
“ , pe. This will guarantee 
-ppeatability and a high level 
cf ssfety. 


by Independent Television 
News t echnicians on the Intro- 
duction of electronic news- 
gathering equipment (portable 
videotape cameras). 

The Association of Cinemato- 
graph. Television and Allied 
Technicians said yesterday that 
talks on ENG had reached a 
“ critical " stage following shop- 
floor rejection of the latest 
management cash offer. 

Any agreement on the union’s 
demand for an across-the- 
board payment for cooperation 
with ENG could have important 
implications — not only for the 
future efficiency of tibe ITN 
service— but also for the 


television 


British commercial 
companies. 

The agreement which ended 
last month's blackout of ITN 
originally set a June 30 
deadline for reaching an under- 
standing on the ENG issue. 

Technicians had refused to. 
handle a Grampian Television 
insert of ENG recordings of 
Mrs. Thatcher speaking in 
Scotland. 

The ACTT said, ahead of more 
talks next week: “ We 
desperately want to see ENG 
used on ITN.” But it said it 
was determined that agreement 
would be reached only on the 
right terms. 


’ An acceptable across-the- 
board cash and conditions offer 
by ITN could set a lead for 
future deals in other TV 
companies. An ITN agreement 
was said by ACTT to be 
important because it dealt 
predominantly with news, which' 
was the main use for ENG. 

The ENG system, already 
.used widely by foreign tele- 
vision. organisations, uses a 
colour videotape which can be 
transmitted instantly, eliminat- 
ing the need to process film. 

As in other areas of industrial 
new technology, the system has 
given rise to fears of lost status 
by technicians such as film 
cameramen whose traditional 
skills are no longer needed. 


TGWUban 
hits Bass 
supplies 


By Gareth Griffiths 


A WEEK-LONG overtime ban 
by 7 00 production workers at 
the Bass brewery. Barton 
apon Trent, has led to beer 
shortages in public-houses in 
the North and East Midlands, 
With likelihood of national 
shortages of some brands. 

The dispute Involves Trans- 
port and General Workers' 
Union members. They want 
an extra £25 a week on basic 
pay. Bass offered £17-20 and 
said the deal would make 
average weekly earnings at 
the brewery £188. Settlement 
date runs from July L It 
is one of the last in the 
current brewing pay-roomi. 

Bass said the dispute was a 
local one. Management do not 
expect it to spread. 


John Lloyd looks at print union merger hopes 


The NGA must pay for its scalps 


EBULLIENCE and self- 
confidence marked the biennial 
delegate meeting of the 
National Graphical Association 
the print craf t sm ens union, in 
Blackpool last week. 

For a good reason. The scalp 
of Times Newspapers: the News- 
paper Society, negotiating body 
for the provincial Press: and the 
British Printing Industries 
Federation were all but visible 
on the platform in -the Winter 
Gardens where the executive 
sat 

The soothipg clichd ritually 
applied after a dispute has 
ended, “no one wins a strike,'" 
does not survive a judgment at 
conference. 

Delegates know that disputes 
are won or lost, and they con- 
sidered they had won all three; 
a hat trick. 

There is no such tiling, how- 
ever, as a free strike. The 
union has paid out about £L8m 
to its members for the three 
disputes, and faces a deficit on 
its general fund, which finances 
industrial action as well as cur- 
rent expenditure. 

The traditionally well-heeled 
provident fund, which relies on 
a general fund surplus to pro- 
vide it with cash for the invest- 
ments on the income on which 
it lives, is starved of this 
support. 

Mr . Colin James, the union's 
financial secretary, told the con- 
ference that if unemployment in 
the industry rose to 1 per cent 


of union members the fund 
could pay unemployment bene- 
fit only for a few months. 

No specific proposal was 
adopted for coping with this 
shortfall, though a series of 
measures was passed to give 
more control to the executive of 
branch funds. 

The underlying problem ‘of 
expenditure exceeding income 
as more and more services are 
demanded, coupled with the 
problems which the recession is 
visiting on the printing Industry, 
force the union to think of more 
radical' solutions than merely 
being a bit more careful at local 
level, or increasing subscrip- 
tions. 

The most obvious, most radi- 
cal but by no means new 
solution is amalgamation. 

There are five main onions in 
the print Besides the NGA, 
these are the National Society 
of Operative Printers. Graphical 
and Media Personnel; the 
Society of Graphical and Allied 
Trades; the Society of Litho- 
graphic Artists, Designers and 
Engravers (SLADE): and the 
National Union of Journalists. 

Formation of one print union 
from these constituent parts, 
most themselves amalgamations 
has been an ideal for decades, 
and practically canvassed in the 
past one. 

It has not worked because, 
though the ideal is fine, and 
from an Olympian perspective 
an obvious move, down in the 


in the union 
complexities 


rule 

are 


plants and 
books the 
formidable. 

The print industry is the most 
highly unionised of any part of 
the private sector. Demarcation 
lines between anions are strict 
and scope for aggravation is 
wide. 

SLADE and NGA have had a 
long battle over organisation of 
design studios, while the NGA 
and SOGAT are in conflict over 
printing by facsimile transmis- 
sion of the Daily Express and 
Daily Star in Inverness. 

The one substantial merger, 
between NATSOPA and SOGAT, 
to be effected in the past decade 
fell apart after 18 months, partly 
on inability by members of 
either to agree on pooling of 
jealously-guarded jobs. 

The journalists, least 
“ natural " element of any com- 
plete merger, may be expected 
to have a number of members 
opposed to it on political, or 
simply on class, grounds. 

Further, the NUJ has a grow- 
ing membership in broadcasting, 
which it does not want to lose. 
For these reasons its officials 
tend to favour a confederation, 
in distinction to the NGA's con- 
cept of a complete merger. 

The pressures for merger are 
now probably greater than the 
problems preventing it. 

SLADE and the NUJ are 
small unions, with a too-small 
subscription base to support 
more than skeletal services. 


CONTRACTS AND TENDERS 


NIGERIAN PORTS 
AUTHORITY 


TENDER FOR THE 
PURCHASE OF 


( 1 ) 


Pilot Cotters 

(2) Harbour Launches 

(3) Mooring Launches 


The Nigerian Ports Authority is propos- 
ing to purchase the above-mentioned three 
types of vessels from reputable shipyards. 


Interested Tenderers should collect their 
Tender documents for each of the crafts from 
the Chief Purchasing Officer, Nigerian Ports 
Authority, 26-28 Marina, Lagos, on present- 
ation of a receipt for payment of a non- 
r^fundable deposit of N50-00 for each type 
of craft (i.e. Nl 50.00 for the three types) 
made to the Authority’s Cashier, Finance 
Department, 26-28 Marina, Lagos. 


Tenders should be submitted separately 
for each vessel in triplicate in sealed 
envelopes marked at the top left-hand comer 
“Tender for Pilot Cutter/Harbour Launches/ 
Mooring Launches respectively” and 
addressed to: • 


The Secretary 
Nigerian Ports Authority 
26-28 Marina 
Lagos 


to reach him not later than 12.00 noon on 
15th July, 1980. Tenders received in any 
other maimer shall not be considered. 


The Authority is not bound to accept 
the lowesf Tender. 

(J. E. Kaluj 

Secretary to the Authority 


N.PA.. Notice No. 3238 


Dated 20th May, 1980 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
ELECTRICITY COMMISSION 


ENGINEERING CONSULTING SERVICES 

FOR 

DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 
SWITCHYARDS AND SURSTATIONS 


interested consulting firms are invited to submit proposals for 
providing Engineering Consulting Services for the Design and 
Supervision of Construction of eight Switchyards and Substations. 
These Substations and Switchyards will be needed to tike care 
of the ouput of four new hydro electric genera tiog stations. 
Tenders have already been called for the construction of two of 
these stations (Rouna 4 and Warangoi) and two others are now 
in the design stage (Kaugel No. 1 and Pauanda). 

The primary vokages are 132K.V (for three switchyards) or 66 KV 
(for five substations) and the secondary voltages are either 22KV 
(for two substations) or IIKV (for the. remaining three sub- 
stations). 

Documents may be had by application to the: 

Chief Engineer, 

Design & Contracts, 

Papua New Guinea Electricity Commission, 

P.O. Box T1Q5. 

Boroko, 

Papua New Guinea. 

(Telex Number NE 22121) 

Submission of Applications doses on: 1 September 7980 


The other three are medium- 
sized, with problems only a 
little less acute, though only the 
NGA has given them a public 
airing. 

The industry's three mam 
areas. Fleet Street; provincial 
Press; and general printing, all 
face bard times, especially in 
the latter, where closures 
become increasingly common- 
place and foreign competition 
intense. 

So ■ a new round of taTk% 
encouraged by Mr. Leu Murray, 
TUG general secretary, is begin- 
ning. SOGAT and NATSOPA 
are negotiating on one side, 
SLADE and the NGA on the 
other. 

Both have gone pver the 
ground before, so they may be 
able to dispense , with pre- 
liminaries. 

As a kind of bridge over 
troubled waters, the NGA and 
SOGAT will continue talks also, 
with a mutual recognition that 
these could be lengthy. 

By the end of the year, 
according to Mr. Joe Wade, 
general secretary of the NGA, 
there should be a merger 
between his union and SLADE. 

On the assumption that 
NATSOPA and SOGAT can in 
time reach an agreement which 
sticks, and there are clearly 
many difficulties, the two major 
issues will then be can tbe 
general print unions live with 
the craft union, and can the 
journalists live with both, 
groups? 

Craft pride is strong — an 
NGA delegate remarked last 
week that he did not want “ tills 
union run by. a paper stacker’* 
— and distrust of it from the 
general unions equally strong. 

Yet as Mr. Wade remarked 
last week the problems which 
now confront the industry — 
new tedinology, challenge of 
imports to the general print, 
advertising cuts in the provin- 
cial and national Press, increas- 
ing politicisation of Fleet Street 
— have their best chance of 
resolution if taken on by one 
union with relatively secure 
resources and a high level of 
organisation. 

As he also remarked, the 
cynicism and disillusionment 
which would surround another 
failure would finish the project 


SYRIAN ARAB REPUBLIC 
Committee tor the Completion ol 
the Al-Assad University Hospital 
Latakia 
NOTICE 

Price Oflaro Invitation 
(Local end Foreign) 

The Committee for the Completion 
of the Al-Assad University 
Hospital. formed by decision of 
Mr. The President of the Syrian 
Arab Republic No. 26 dated 
24.6. 1980. hereby invites offers for 
conducting necessary studies, 
effecting amendments, and execut* 
ing external and finishing works, 
as well as the equipping of the 
Al-Assad University Hospital 
structural building, which specifier*. 
bans end actual condition are 
described in the drawings and 
schedules annexed to the relevant 
tender documents, and that for the 
purpose of transforming the 
present structural building into a 
hospital, and the completing and 
equipping of such building (to the 
exception of installations and 
equipments already ordered by the 
university and as derailed in ihe 
schedules attached to the tender 
documents file) ready for exploits, 
non as a Turn Key Praiect. 

Time allowed for the completion of 
the whole works shell be {4501 
Four Hundred and Fifty Days. a& 
from the date set forth in the 
commencement order. 

The relevant documents file con- 
sisting of Instructions to 
Tenderers, Particular Conditions 
General Information and Instruct 
tions to Tenderers may be 
examined si the offices of the 
Teshreen University Secretariat 
located m the unwersity admini- 
stration building at Latakia. and a 
copy thereof may fa obtained at a 
unit price of LS 2000.00 (Two 
Thousand Syrian Pounds). 

Tenders may be submitted to and 
registered with the Teshreen 
University secrets rial not later than 
at 14.30 hours on Wednesday the 
20th of August, '1380. 

Tenders shall bo submitted accord- 
ing to the form and conditions 
provided for m the Instructions to 
Tenderers, and shall be accom- 
panied by a provisional guarantee 
amounting to (2% of the (oral 
tender price. 

Dated at Latakia on 15.61380 


BLAKENEY. NORFOLK; in 3 acres partir- 
wamfed grounds, a charming extensively 
modernised FLINT COTTAGE lor sale by 
auction on Satordar. 26th July (unless 
previously). HILLS, Chartered Surveyors. 
Holt rO 26371 ) 3564. 

COURT LODGE. SLOANE SQr — An Ideally 
situate purpose built hat being at onto 
quiet and convenient: Accommodation 
includes Sitting Room. Luxury Kitchen 
with split level double oven. AEG 4 ring 
hob with cooker hood etc.. 2:3 Bed- 
rooms. new hr Sited Bathroom. *ep. WC. 
Independent gas CH. vldeoentryphonc. 
frft. caretaker. 56 year lease. £75.000, 
Highly momended. M e ga n contact Sole 
Agent. Gascoigne- Pees, 54.56 Lower 
S Inane Street. Loosen, SWJ. 01-730 
8762. 


WANDSWORTH 

CORPORATION 


Installation of a now hot water 
supply system at 
Dag nail Street Estate, S.W.11. 


Contractors wishing to be con- 
sidered for selection to randor for 
the installation of an independent 
domestic hot water supply system 
to 415 dwellings at Dognall Street 
Estate, should submit names to the 
Director ol Administration, The 
Town Hall. Wandsworth High Sueei. 
London. SW18 2PU by lllh July 
1380. 

The work, will involve the removal 
ol the existing hot water cylinders 
and attached heaters supplying 
domestic hot woier to each dwell- 
ing and the installation of a new 
system comprising 184 wall-mountod 
boilers serving cylinders and 231 
instantaneous water healers. 


It is anticipated that specifications 
and drawings will be issued by the 
Director of Development to selected 

contractors >n July 1380 and that 
the contract period will commence 
in Mid-August 1980 to bo completed 
by August 1381. 

Applicants must submit details of 
labour, technical and supervisory 
staff available, together with names 
and addresses of two technical end 
two financial referees, unless this 
information has already boon pro- 
vided for a similer contract within 
the last twelve months. 


The enginconng services design lor 
this scheme will bo provided by 
the Council's Director of 
Development. 


for a further 10 
stakes are high. 


years. Hie 


MFT dispute 
settled 


the 


A SIX-WEEK dispute at 
Stratford. East London, branch 
of MFI, the furniture group, has 
been settled. Twelve Transport 
Workers’ Union members were 
dismissed last month after 
striking to reinstate Mr. Gary 
Cook, who they believe was 
sacked unfairly for bis trade 
union activities. 

The company is to reinstate 
the strikers and put Mr. Cook 
on paid suspension pending 
arbitration. 


r manciai 'nines Monday June 30 1980 
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BUSINESSMAN’S DIARY t 

UK TRADE FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 


£:-‘ 




y 


jSy 1-3 Energy Show (01-S37 3636) . 

July ta Temperature Measurement and Control Exhibition 

an Conference (0822 4671) 


Venue 

Oxnard International HoteVW 
Wembley Conference Centre 


July 6-10 Autumn 80 Lightshow’ (02488 396) 

July 8-10 Great Yorkshire Agricultural Show (0428 61536) 

Jnlv 9—26 Royal Tournament (01-930 6009) 

jSI IL20 TaSeofAsla Exhibition (01-272 4287) . 

July 15-16 Exhibition and Conference on Micro Technology— 

y . MICROFAX (061-236 4612) 

July 1S20 Motor Cycle Show (0384 56348) 

July 20—24 Gift Fair (0282 867153) ■ 

July 22-24 ‘ Microcomputer Show (0895 39Z62) • ‘ • - 

Aue. 1-4 Scottish Furniture Trades Exhibition (041 649 1954) 

Aug. 3-7 International Gifts Fair (01-856 9201) - 

Aug. 11-13 Computer Graphics Exhibition (0895 59^2) .- 

Aug. 14-25 Ideal Home and Leisure Exhibition (0202 20827) 

Aug. 17-23 • ... British Musical Instruments . Trade' Fair 

(01-855 9201) 

a U g. 20 23 Ideal Home and Trade Exhibition (06333 64538) 

Aug 20 25 Modern Homes Exhibition (0253 54676) ■ 

Aug. 23—25 Trade and Entertainments Exhibition (0689 36431) 


NECy Birmingham 
Harrogate 
Earls Court - 
Olympia 
Manchester 




Chester _ _ 

Exhibition. Centre, Harrogate- 
Wembley Conference Centre— 
Kelvin Hall, Glasgow 
Olympia. ■■ 

Metropole Hotel, Birmingham 
Newcastle University 


$ 


Olympia. \ 

Leisure Centre, Tohtypqol 
Guildhall, Preston 
Moat Park, Maidstone . . 


OVERSEAS TRADE FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 

Solar Forum (02013 .4450) (until Hamburg. 


Exhibition (01-378 0281) 
and Accessories 


Current International 

July 4) 

Current International Welding 

(until July 6) 

July 1-4 Motor Show, Components 

Exhib ition 

July 1^ Latin American Oil Show (01-222 0466) 

July 2-8 Audio Visual Exhibition AUVI (021-705 6707). . . 

July 7-11 .... International Training and Educational Symposium 

and Exhibition^4NSTRUCTA (01-486 1951) . 

July 11-17 National Boat Show ■ ■ • • - _ . „ ... 

July 16-24 : International Photogrammetry Trade Exhaition , 

July 28-Aug. 3 ... -Trade Fair 

Aug. 8-17 -Modern Family Exhibition (02013 4450) 

Aug. 11—17 International Fisheries Fair - _ ■ 

Aug. 29 — Sept 4.. International Exhibition of Agricnlnire ana Food 
Industry — OMEC 

Aug. 22—24 Wellington Home Show 


Brno 


Braga 


Rio de Janeiro 
Singapore ' 
Johannesburg 


Melbourne 

Hamburg 

DOnsfaira 

Hamburg 

Oslo 

Budapest 


Wellington, New Zealand 


BUSINESS AND MANAGEMENT CONFERENCES 

The office of the 80s (01-283 ^Great Eastern Hotel," EC2 


July-,8 ... 
July 9 ... 
July 9-10 


Embassy Hotel; W2 
Mirant Royal Hotel, W1 


Kenflworth"- 


July 


Carlton Tower Hotel, SWl 
Pembroke College, : Oxford 


July 1 Spicer and Pegier: 

2683) 

July 3 CCC: Use of Offshore Financial Centres — Cyprus Boyal Lancaster Hotel, W2 

(01222 6362) 

July 4 ESC: The Companies Act 1980 (01-262 1234) Cumberland Hotd. Wl 

Julv fi-ii ' - * University of Bradford Management Centre; Sales . Heaton Mount, Bradford 
Management (Bradford 42299) “ 

July 7-11 Institute of Personnel Management The Work of 

The Personnel Department (01-3S7 2844) 

BEM: Micros— The real costs and how to fond them 
(01-405 3456) 

.... Institute of Chartered Secretaries; The Companies London Press Centre 

Act 1980 in Practice (01-580 4741) . 

...... The Plastics and Rubber Institute: Plastics, on .the 

Road (01-245 9555) 

11 ESC; Norwegian Taxation: A specialist conference 

for the oD and gas industry (857 282 2711) 

July 14-18 * ASM; Inventory Control and the Microcomputer 

(01-385 1992) J.- - --’- 

July. 14-25 FT Course: Financial Management for the nan- ' -The C3ty University 

financial executive (01-621 1365) 

July 15 Oyez IBC: Estate Agents’ Remuneration— Sell a Duchess Mews,Wl 

Property and get no commission? (01-242 2481) 

July 16 LCCI: Iraq (01-248 4444) 

July 17 Oyez-IBC: Hew to Cope with Personnel Problems 

• (01-2422481) •• 

July 17-18 Brunei Institute: Inter-Personal E ffec tiv eness 

Workshop (0895 56461) . 

July ao-25 Oyez-IBC: The Language of the Law (01-242 2481) 

July 22-24 ’ The Institution of Civil Engine ers: Flood '.Studies 

Report— 6 years On (01 222 7772) • • 

July 22-23 Vm.. Online: Microelectronic Applications (09274.28211) 

July 22-23 .• University of Bradford Management Centre: The 

Causes- and Symptoms of Company Failure 
(Bradford 42299) ' - 

Julv 23 Bacie: Introduction to Television in -Training 

(01-686 5351) 

July 28-Ane. 15... Compower Training School: Basic COBOL 
(Cannock 2511) 

Amr. 4-6 MSS: Inventory Management and Control 

- (Worthing 34755) • • . . ••..z; .1 . . 

Aug. 7-8 ...s «... British Institute of Management: * Effective'. 

Speaking— Practice and Coaching using Closed Parker Street^ WC2 
Circuit TV (01-405 3456) 

Aug. 10—24 ...... University of Western Ontario: The 1980 Inter- 
national Symposium on Solar Energy Utilization 

Aug. 11 — 16 CCC: Practical Introduction to UK Business Law 

(01-222 6362) 

Aug. 11— Aug. 22 CEI: International Financial Management Se minar 


Cannon Street; EC4 
Cavendish Confference Centre, 

■ wi 

Uxbridge • - 


Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford 
University of .Manchester - 


Wem&ey .Conference Centre 
Heaton Mount, Bradford 


City University, London 
Cannot*, Staffs. 
Worthing " 


Ontario, Canada 
Trinity HMV Cambridge 


Geneva 


Financial Times Conferences 


INVESTMENT IN' MALAYSIA 

Kuala Lumpur — November 3rd and 4th, 1980 

There is an aura of optimism within Malaysia for the economic future of the country. 
The background to this and the justification for it will be examined in this conference. 
The Deputy Prime Minister, Y. A. B. Dato* Serf Dr Mahathir bin Mohamad, will give 
the opening address and other leading ministers will be giving presentations. 
Emphasis will be given to the opportunities for Investment as seen by those already 
involved in business in Malaysia. 

AUSTRALIA— THE ATTRACTIONS FOR FUTURE INVESTMENT 1 • _ ' 

Melbourne — October 30th and 31st, 1080 

The Prime Minister, the Rt Hon. J. Malcolm Fraser, has agreed to give the keynote 
address at this conference which will highlight bqth the potential and the favourable 
environment for international investment and business ' co-operation with - the 
Australians. • ■ ‘r- 




All enquiries should be addressed to; 
Financial Times limited 
Conference Organisation 
Minster House, Arthur Street 
London EC4R 9 AX 


Tel: 01-621 1355 
Telex: 27347 FTCONFG 
Cables: FINCONF LONDON 


JSL 
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New Issues 


LETTER OF NOTIFICATION 

TENDER FOR CHAMPION 
MOTOR GRADER SPARES 


The Crown Agents will shorttv bo 
calling lor worldwide tenders on befall 
of the Kenya Ministry at Transnort 
and Communications tor the supply oj 
various Spares lor Champion D5B2 
Motor Graders. 

Tender documents will Be returnable 
la :ne Crown Agon is hi Lanaon. where 
rhev will be opened publicly * 
date to be advised. 

Should you wish to receive ■ set 
ot render documents, oleue m>lv I" 
writing to trie Crown A3tmW, 4 Mift- 


faflk. Westminster. London SWl Fj,| P; 


England. ooo:mg reference 
KENTRANS WB 010*436. 

Tenders will be allowed to offer *«▼ 
or all of the spares detailed In the 
:cr-er documents, 
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All there bonds having been sold, this announcement appeals as a matter of reoofd only.- 


Juno 1980 




DM 50,000,000 
874% BONDS DUE 1986 


DM 50,000,000 
87.% BONDS DUE 1988 


DM 50,000,000 
874% BONDS DUE 1900 


-PRIVATE PLACEMENT- 


BAYERISCHE HYPOTHEKEN- UND WECHSEL-BANK 
AKT1ENGESELLSCHAFT 
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ENERGY 


Gamma rays 




EBIT® BY ARTHUR BENNETT AND TED SCHQEIERS 
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^ AUTOMATION 
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; .Vizrr Unimate Series 1000 
-5c:; Ip ,go into operation in 
. u:i.p? is in the plant of Metal 
a. isJnfs (Worcester), the com- 
pany. which has pioneered die- 
LasUng automation techniques 
.\«th the use of six other 
Ummate robots of the Series 
-300. type. 

Series 1C00, a recently intro- 
duced lower-cost 5-axis materials 
tfansfer . system, is serving 
a . 600-ton inicroprocessor- 
c-ontr oiled diecasting machine, 
extracting finished Castings and 
initiating various sequences 
such as automatic lubrication 
of the die cavity and re-cycling 
-procedures. -- 

Series 1000 is operating in an 
extension to one of Metal 
Castings' existing foundries 
which has been, fully equipped 
with all services to cater for 
nature markets, . with provision 
.jr installing similar ma chin es 
and * Unimate systems at a 
liiure date. 


Like Metal Castings other 
Unimates the robot has been 
readily, accepted by the work- 
force- and operates a 24 hour 
rontinuous shift Its high relia- 
bility means - stoppages and - 
.■.rwcSnie are reduced. Shot 
.zii capability is improved and 


a consistent casting can be pro- 
duced each cycle. 

In the sequence, the robot 
moves into position when the 
die opens, grasps the casting by 
its slug and clears it from the 
cavity, at the same time initiat- 
ing automatic die sprays. 

■Although it is apparent that 
pie £2m investment and the 
installation of robot automation 
and microprocessor control at 
the Droitwich Road plant will 
undoubtedly help to substanti- 
ate the company’s business in 
th e UK, sales director Keith 
Harris believes that the future 
for component diecasting must 
be in the European and other 
world markets. 

Because international manu- 
facturing is now commonplace, 
be believes component market- 
ing is becoming more of a 
worldwide affair. Greater pro- 
duction capability coupled with 
improved productivity will 
mean that Britain can be com- 
petitive in not only the Euro- 
pean market but also in any 
other country where the motor 
car or any other consumer 
product is being produced. 

Unimation (Europe), Unit C, 
Stafford Park. Telford, Salop 
TF3 3A6, Telford 618931. 


INVENTED IN Britain, a 
method of guiding coal-cutting 
machinery. developed by 
Salford Electrical Instruments 
under contract from the 
National Coal Board, uses the 
natural gamma radiation pre- 
sent in certain rocks and shales 
as a means of determining the 
thickness of coal in a seam. 

The technique is incorporated 
in a new guidance system avail- 
able from SEI which incor- 
porates a natural gamma probe 
which can be fitted directly to 
a coal-cutting machine a mirrn- 
prtreessor-based indicator unit, 
a remote indicator and a power 
supply. 

Basis of the operation is the 
fact that many materials in 
their natural state exhiBlt 
gamma-emission effects some- 
what more pronounced than 
their surroundings, and this 
effect is particularly noticeable 
with shales and rock above and 
below many cgal seams, where 
the gamma activity can be up to 
ten times higher than that from 
the intervening coal. 


An important characteristic 
of this radiation is that it 
tends to be consistent for a 
given site— even along the 
entire length of a coalface — 
and the absorption of the 
radiation by different thick- 
nesses of the coal bears a well- 
established relationship to the 
actual thickness. The levels of 
radiation are very low (activity 
is typically 20 picocuries per 
gram of material) and hence 
SEI have had to develop 
extremely sensitive equipment 
for monitoring and control 
purposes. 

The radiation detector used 
in the system is the SEI Type 
801 natural gamma probe, and 
would normally be mounted on 
the actual coal-cutting machine. 
It monitors the level of natural 
gamma flux penetrating the 
roof or floor of the coal seam, 
and provides both pulsed and 
analogue outputs proportional 
to the count rate. The probe can 
monitor coal thicknesses of up 
to 50 cm where the gamma 
activity of the overlying or 


underlying material is 
nominally 20 picories per gram 
in the energy band 
30keV-2MeV. 

The electronic characteristics 
of the SEI prphe and associated 
indicator units allow machine 
speeds of up to 6m/min to be 
accommodated The probe 
unit is of rugged construction 
to withstand a mining environ- 
ment, and can withstand 
mechanical shocks of up to 5Gg. 

Signals from the SOI probe 
unit are coupled to a micro- 
processor-based indicator unit 
which converts radiation-level 
measurements into coal-thick- 
ness Information; this is then 
displayed on £ vertical column 
of light-emitting diodes, which 
also gives the machine operator 
a clear indication of the pre- 
determined co;l thickness to be 
left cn the roof or the floor 
?nd the deviation in 2 cm steps 
from this nominal thickness. 

Salford Electrical Instru- 
ments, Barton Lane, Eccles. 
Manchester M30 OHL. 061-789 
5081. 


Saving the heat 


completion 

tedinkjues 


• IN THE OFFICE 


Rank Xerox ready for battle 


ACCESSING 


wafer hydraulics 


fracturing pact 


ZIEDMAN Broughton, the Birm- 
ingham based member of Red- 
man Heenan International, has 
reached an agreement with 
Werner and Pfleiderer of Stutt- 
gart' by which the two com- 
panies will jointly engineer 
water- hydraulic systems for use 
in Britain. - 

Under this pact, Redman 
Broughton will design and 
manufacture manifold stations, 
valve stands, etc., .and fit these 
out with Werner and Pfleiderer 
components which will include 
that company's solenoid-oper- 
ated valves. Werner and Pfleid- 
erer will also supply other items 
of equipment such as triple- 
throw - high-pressure piston 
pumps and hydraulic accumu- 
lators. 

Integrated systems operating 
at pressures up to 400 bar will 
be available but systems operat- 
ing at higher pressures can be 
supplied if required. Although 
Redman Broughton will be free 


to export complete systems, the 
company intends to concentrate 
at first on the home market 


Water-hydraulic systems are 
making a distinct comeback, 
largely as a result of the de- 
velopment of low-speed high- 
volume pumps operating at 
high pressures which eliminate 
the need for accumulators. 


PUTTING ITSELF into better 
shape for the tough market 
battle in progress (notably with 
the Japanese) in office copying. 
Rank Zeros has completed an 
£8.5m investment at the Welwyn 
Garden City factory, with strong 
emphasis on cost effective pro- 
duction. 

Some £6m has been spent on 
an array of electronics produc- 
tion hardware unlikely to be 
found elsewhere in the UK 
except in one or two major com- 
puter plants. 

The factory contains, for 
example, the biggest UK con- 
centration of Teradyne auto- 
matic printed circuit board 
testers — no Jess than 30 
machines — making 100 per cent 
tests on boards that have had 
components inserted automatic- 
ally by six X-Y table insertion 
units fed from component 
bandoliers. These sequenced 
rolls of devices are themselves 
assembled from the makers’ 
single component bandoliers on 
a pair of 30 ft long equipments. 


All the machines are computer 
controlled. 

Annual throughput of the 
plant, which supplies boards for 
many of the company's Euro- 
pean-built copiers, is over £40m 
— about £35.000 for each of the 
1,200 production employees. 
Output increased 2) times in 
1979 and continues to rise due 
to the rapidly increasing elec- 
tronics content of the latest 


copiers. 

Welwyn is also the European 
production centre for photo- 
receptor drums and belts, the 
devices which capture the 
xerographic image for transfer 
to paper. In an area having con- 
siderable security protection 
and entirely closed to outsiders, 
vacuum deposition techniques 
are used on a large scale to 
apply, the selenium alloy to give 
a uniform, defect-free surface. 
In all. some £?m has been spent 
in recent years in establishing 
the facility. 

Newly housed on the site 
after a move earlier this year 


from Milton Keynes (now aban- 
doned by Rani; Xerox) is the 
company’s enginering group of 
450 people, able to deal with 
problems ranging from ergo- 
nomics to printed board and 
mechanical design. 

Four computer-aided design 
ter min als are in use feeding 
two big plotters able to produce 
PCB layouts or machine draw- 
ings up to the largest (AO) size. 
Computervision and Calcomp 
have supplied the equipment 
and the department writes its 
own software. 


BRITISH INDUSTRY loses 
millions of pounds a year with 
the escape of heat from un- 
insulated rooflights in many 
buildings (especially those 
built pre-1970) which may take 
up to 30 to 50 per cent of a 
total roof area. 

Rooflights, in many cases 
facing north, north east or east, 
are exposed to severe weather 
conditions even in the more 
sheltered parts of the country. 

Sweden has a product to aid 
thermal insulation of these roof- 
lights. It is called Thermocell 
and is now being made in the 
UK by the company at Stonebow 
House, The Stonebow, York 
(0904 36440). 

Specially developed for 
insulation of roof lights and 
vertical windows in industrial 
buildings, Thermocell is a glass- 
clear material which is 
extremely light in weight and. 
says the maker, easily installed 
to the inside surface of the glass 
area with minimum interfer- 
ence to normal production. 

Transparent corrugated cellu- 
lose acetate sheets are welded 
together, with the corrugations 
running in alternate directions, 
to form a semi-rigid 3-ply 
cellular panel with an overall 
thickness of 18 mm. 

By insulating roof lights with 
this material, very considerable 
savings will result, says the 
company, especially in oil fired 
factories where the return . on 
capital will b« in the region of 
40 per cent based on current 
fuel prices (this does not take 
into account future increases in 
fuel cost). 


achieved, through energy 
savings. 

Northlite guarantees the in- 
stallation for a period of five 
years. Further large contracts 
are imminent 

Northlite, Wehner Industrial 
Estate, Ettingshall Road, 
Wolverhampton WV2 2LD. 
0902 49400. 


are part of* 


© CONSTRUCTION 


A STRONG defence of rigid 
polyurethane and related foams 
for thermal insulation in 
domestic buildings was made by 
Mr. J. A. Dawson, of Plaschem, 
in a recent seminar attended by 
representatives of the London 
Borough of Croydon Housing 
Department, the National Coal 
Board and Harp- Heating. 

Polyurethane foams have 
been under attack as an alleged 
fire risk, but Mr. Dawson 
claimed that rigid polyurethane 
foams, as distinct from the 
flexible foams used in up- 
holstery, were not only the most 
efficient and economical build- 
ing ins ul ants available but safe 
in everyday use. 

Because they were light in 
weight, easily cut to shape and 
supplied in many forms to meet 
varying needs, they were con- 
venient to use in a wide range 
of building applications and had 
unequalled thfcrkness-for-thick- 
ness thermal efficiency, said Mr. 
Dawson. 

The Fire Research Station had 
reported that its officers found 
no evidence of excessive smoke 
pollution in rooms caused by 
the burning of rigid foamed 
plastics ceilings and roofing 
materials. 


the roof 


PROVIDING SAFE access for 
roofing contractor Briggs 
Amaseo on a building at Cross 
Green Industrial Estate in 
Leeds is a 14 metre high H aki 
stair turret 

Main contractor is Shepherd 
Construction which has regu- 
larly employed the Haki 
scaffolding system for use on 
jobs where no permanent stair- 
case is immediately available. 

The Haiti stair turrets give 
safe access for men, small 
tools, and materials to all levels 
of a construction project, says 
the company, and are quick to 
erect and strike — with no loose 
fittings than can get lost during 
subsequent dismantling. 

On open sites, the whole 
staircase can be moved around 
by cranes without dismantling. 

Most of the components used 
in their assembly are also used 
in Haki access scaffold. 

More from the company at 
North Anston Trading Estate, 
Houghton Road, Anston. Shef- 
field (090978 7631). 


* COMPUTERS 


Counter for 


Heartening news, perhaps, for 
users of copiers who sometimes 
feel either intimidated or irri- 
tated by the demands of some 
machines, is of the existence of 
a group of people observing 
typical first use behaviour of 
volunteers. Based on the video- 
taped performance, attempts are 
made to improve the operator 
interface and so make the 
machines as likeable as possible. 

Geoffrey Charlish 


• INSTRUMENTS 


Their inherent safety, which 
enables them to. be used in 
hazardous areas such as steel- 
works, is another factor in their 
favour. Other advantages in- 
clude the low cost not only of 
the initial fill but of make-up 
fluid as well Normally 
the term “ water ” refers to an 
oil-in-water emulsion containing 
up to 5 per cent of a special 
oil to -provide corrosion resist- 
ance and lubricating qualities: 

Redman Broughton Ltd.. 372, 
Farm Street, Hockley. Birming- 
ham, B19 2UD. Telephone: 
021-554 9373. 


Meters from a new British maker 


PERFLOW Instruments, a new 
company, has been set up to 
market and manufacture a 
range of digital and liquid 
column pressure indicators and 
flowmeters. Its aim is to secure 
a substantial part of the world 
market for flowmeters and 
manometers. In the UK alone 
the market is estimated to be 
worth more than £25m a year. 

The range of products and 
instruments includes flow- 
meters. manometers, differential 
pressure primary flow elements 
and complete systems, and elec- 


tronic flow and pressure indi- 
cators and switches. 

All the Perflow indicators are 
precision machined from clear 
rigid acrylic plastics, which 
means they will withstand even 
the most rugged site conditions. 
The material ensures complete 
stability and resists most atmos- 
pheric contaminants and cor- 
rosive chemicals. 

The company also uses high- 
grade stainless steel for such 
hard-wearing parts as orifice 
plates and “flotameter" floats, 
and other rigid engineering 


plastics where low weight and 
low cost is -required. 

The new Perflow factory is at 
83 Dentil Road, London, NW10 
2UY and production starts on 
July L 01-451 4577. 


NORTHLITE Insulation Ser- 
vices introduced its I.V.40/60 
unit for application to north- 
facing rooflights, in January 
and has recently completed the 
first major project. 

The module, which is formed 
in PVC. is fitted by means of an 
aggressive adhesive to the 
exterior of the glass and reduces 
the “U” value, in normal con- 
ditions, from 6.34 to 2.79 W/per 
square metre per degree and 
saves up to 60 per cent of the 
heat previously lost through the 
rooflights. 

Walsall Lithographic, on 
whose premises the work was 
done, are old-established colour- 
printers and have a large area 
of Georgian wired glass over a 
printing area and offices. In 
order to maintain paper size 
continuity during the colour/ 
printing process, this bay is 
heated 24 hours per day. seven 
days per week. 34 weeks per 
year and on this basis the pay- 
back period on the £17,000 in- 
stallation is just over two years. 


UNDER THE wing of French 
Kier Products and Services a 
new company (French Kier 
Insulation) has ' been formed 
initially to work on cavity wall 
insulation, domestic and com- 
mercial. 

It will use the new “Thermo- 
pearl” system developed in the 
laboratories of the Royal Dutch 
Shell Group and marketed in 
the UK by a new. group com- 
pany. Thermocomfort based in 
Newbury. Berkshire. 

Expanded Shell polystyrene 
beads, supplied by Kay-Metzeler 
of Wickford, Essex, coated with- 
adhesive and injected into the 
wall cavity using a compressed 
air gun. Is the material used. 

On completion of a contract., 
a written guarantee is given by 
Thermocomfort for the lifetime 
of the building— expressing 
Shell’s confidence in its product 
following lengthy development 
of this new cavity infill material. 

French Kier Insulation is 
based at 50. Epping New Road, 
Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 


stationery 


EQUIPMENT from Vacuumatic, 
of Harwich, Essex, will enable 
continuous stationery to be 
counted with comlete accuracy. 

A type CH30 electronic count- 
ing head has been developed 
for fitment to a Super Two 
counting machine and will 
count part-set documents that 
could not be counted accurately 
on a standard machine. 

Computerisation and data 
processing has caused a vast 
increase in the use of con- 
tinuous stationery but until sow 
there had been no reliable 
method of counting supplies 
accurately. 

Hie newly modified Super 
Two will count supplies at 1,500 
sheets per minute and tab at 
any required interval between 
6-999. 

Vacuumatic on Harwich 
(02555) 3101. 




The Japanese calligrapher’s image for 
peaceful harmony reflects an important aspect 
of Hitachi's corporate philosophy, harmonious growth 
within a family of manufacturers serving worldwide markets. 

Since 1910, Hitachi's product range has expanded to embrace an impressive number 
of sophisticated industries. Today, the group will produce a complete nuclear power plant installation, 
or a modest transistor radio, with, equal assurance. Pursuit of excellence has not obscured 
Hitachi’s awareness of the broader economic, social and cultural implications of 
their activities. This year, to emphasise the theme of peaceful harmony 
and cooperation the company is sponsoring 


THE HITACHI 70th. ANNIVERSARY 


ESSAY COMPETITION 


open to any UK/Tire resident over 18 on- August 30, 3980. 
The competition has already won enthusiasm from 
the Japanese Embassy 5n London and the Japanese 
Chamber of Commerce and Industiy. 


Essays must be 2-2300 words in length and will be judged by an 
independent panel of judges. Prizes will be awarded to 
authors of the most constructive 
„ and original essays. . 


Entrants are invited to choose one of the following essay subjects, 

Britain and Japan : A Plan for Motnal Awareness. 

Technology : Friend or Foe? 

Britain and Japan : Aims for a post industrial society. 

FIRST PRIZE £1000 or TWO WEEKS HOLIDAY FOR ONE IN JAPAN 

SECOND PRIZE £500 

THIRD, FOURTH AND FIFTH PRIZES: Hitachi products, approximate value £l00 
— COUPON 5 


Please send me an entry Form For the Hitachi 70th Amnvcisaiy Essay Competition. 
I am a resident rf the UK/Eire and shall ba 18 years or over on Au gus t 30, 1980. 


To: Hitachi Ltd . Hitachi Essay Competition, 

10th Floor, Lee House, London Wall, .London EC2Y 5AS 


Name— 

Address 


^HITACHI 


(The sponsors regret no employee of Hitachi Ltd 
"USE capital LETTERS or to agents is eligible to enlcr ihe competition.) 
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A copy Of ihis Arfvorwjoraem. having attached iherero copies of thadocareenis referred to below, bem dokvaBd to the Regfcfror of Com^iwfor wotemkiri, . _'. . 1 jj .? 

Ttus-dBsunMmjndiidBa particulars givpn in- compliance- with-rha Regulations el tiio Council of THe Stock Exch an ge far tba- purpose ot giving with regard to The TrfrUgGnrepfimhMd Pthe Company^: The Directors hivo taken /aR reasonable care to eristfria that tho feed stated rwrflw an 

dim and accurate in aU material ra s p e r ts and that there wo no e rtw material facts the emission ol which would mate misleading any satwnou herein whotharof fact or opinion. AH the Dnoetofa aoov* mspomaMlty aoooidfagty. ■' .-'■. ' 

Application has been made to the Council of The Sack Exchange far the Oitfirwry Shares of 1 0p each of the Company now m issue and to be awed and *e15| percent. Convertible Uneoeed faun Stock 1983 ot the Company (”*■ U» " Stock") newin from to be admitted Ito the O Btaai fas t - 
. On aoih February, 1980 the Company's subwfiaiy. Geonte Bakw & Comoany Unwed (“Baker"). entered into an agreement pbe Countess Road Agreemanp » *»« freehold taaoiy pramkesl m i countess Road. Northampton (Countess RoaO-On 10th ApA 1880 the Compan y entered 

into An agnmeoni {“the Signnaw A^eomcnr") to acqueo tho whole of the huud share capital of Siflftoatft Properties Limited (“Si argute") which has two etitadrery eompeame Fomstpaim Umted end PlaMdrnmlnnmaifansllJinhad. On 10* April 1980 the Company also entered fatOtin VPemmt, - 
(es sai»tituHd by ■ MW agreement dated 23rd May. 1980 undm which. infer dla. Barker was substituted (Or the Company as purchaser) (together ,rf«o*d »*»“«*«» Ou-one Gat&Agnematn!~) to P**reW lhoTrasohoW and frieWM rewwon of twownpeAes 
38/40 Queens Gate and 17 Ehr&oon Mews; London SW7 {“Queens Ga»“). The C w«w« Road Agreement fs now unwmftiopjl and both the Signgate Agreement and dm Quern Gat* Agreement an wily condtfaml an the admission to the Offida) fast by the Couid »f Hie Stock fesbangs 

oftheOidirwy Shares of the Company to be issued thereunder. 

This document has been prepared on the basis that the disposal of Counttes Road has bean effected and that itn atquistioRs far *« Company of Signgate end by Badcer of Queens Gate have both been completed. Ti» Cmtpany. tosohw wiflt hs subsidiaries (oxolgdjng SJgngatc and Ha . .. 

suhritflaries) is hereinaftw rofened to as 'H» Group" end the Company, together with ua wbawfewaa (metodmg SigngBte and its subsufanos) Is hare waft ar re f erred til as "the Enlarged GrOlip . 
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{Incorporated under the Companies Acts 1908 to 1817: Registered in England No- 16K71) 

Placing by -3 

Singer & Friedlander Limited 

Of 

4,166,668 Ordinary Shares of lOp each at 18J£p per share 3 

The Ordinary Shares now being placed rank pari passu in all respects with the existing ordinary share capital of the Company, 


SHARE CAPITAL 

Authorised 

£2,000,000 in Ordinary Shares of lOp each 


Issued and 
to be issued 
fully paid 

£1,553,210 


BORROWINGS 1 

At the dose of business on 9th June. 1 980 the Enlarged Group had outstanding borrowings or indebtedness In the nature of borrowings as fdlows:- 

Bank overdrafts (secured) £619,274 Saves3afbres^^apartl^ihtrsf-g^plx}hoii^iigs,Porneniberaftiie 

Bank overdrafts (unsecured) £ 54,989 Enlarged Group, as at9th June, 1 980, had outstanding any loan capital, orloan . 

Hire purchase commitments £ 74,561 capital creatadbuUuiissuBd. mortgages, charges orother borrowings or 

Other borrowings (Secured) £ 25,574 „ 

2S"s^k Win9S(unSBCUred) 


Directors 

John Ransome Bentfey ( Chairman ) 
Peter Stephen Jackson 
Alan Tyson Payne 
Riley Anthony Wintori Rudd 


Hambleton House, 
17b. Curzon Street, 
London W1Y7FE 


Secretary and Registered Office 

Alan lyson Payne F.CA. 

Hambleton House. 1 7b Curzon Street. London W1 Y7FE 


Bankers 

Barcfays Bank Limited. 

1 60 Piccadilly. London W1A2AB 

Stockbrokers 

Rowe Rudd & Co., 

63 London Wall. London EC2M 5UQ 


Solicitors 

Clifford-Tumer. * 

Blackfriars House. 1 9 New Bridge Street, 
London EC4V6BY 

D.J. Freeman & Co.. 

9 Cavendish Square. London W1 M 9DD 

Auditors to the Company 

Smallfield. Fitzhugh.TIllett & Co„ 
Chartered Accountants. 

24 Portland Place, London W1 N 4AU 


StqyHayyvard & Co.;. • 

Chartered Accountants, 

54 Baker Street London WTM1DJ . 

Trustee for the Loan Stockholders 

The Law Debenture Corporation. Limited, ■ ' 

Estates House, 66 Gresham Street London EC2V7HX 

Registrars and Transfer Office 

Williams & Qlyn's Registrars Limited. 

P.O. Box 27. 31 St Andrew Square, Edinburgh EH2 0DU 


HISTORY AND BUSINESS . 

1. The Company ■ ■ 

The Company was incorporated on 22nd March, 1 320 and formerly earn erf on. business as leather 
tanners and merchants. 

Late in 1977 it was decided by the then Board to expand the business into other industrial fields 
and to rationalise the existing unprofitable tanning business. Two companies were acquired in 1 978, 
Tape Projects Limited and Seif-Seal Tape Company Limited, involved in the manufacture of self adhesive 
tapes for industrial and consumer use ; these businesses required reorganisation, a process which is now 
virtually complete, and in 1979, a further extension of these activities was commenced when Tebbitt 
Flexible Packaging Limited (formerly W. E. Bridges & Sons Limited, e dormant subsidiary) was re- 
established to se!L as from the beginning of 1 980, specialised converted papers and tapes to the packaging 
industry. 

Also in 1 979, Safecastle Limited and its subsidiary, Heyman Construction Limited, an engineering 
company specialising in the design and .fabrication of steel structures, was purchased. During 1 979, the 
leather manufacturing activities were finally rationalised and the remaining business is now carried out 
by a small management team from new leasehold premises in Northampton through Silvester Munt 
Limited, which has a successful trading record over a number of years as a leather merchanting and 
finishing operation. However, heavy expenses relating to the rationalisation of the tanning business, the 
reorganisation of the adhesive companies, and the termination of certain retaterf and' service contracts 
were the major causes of the exceptional losses in the Company's accounts. These, coupled with high 
interest charges, reduced the capital base and did not readily permit the Company to borrow in order 
to expand. 

On 2nd January, 1980, Mr. J. R. Bentley was appointed Chairman of the Company and later that 
month a company of which he is a Director, John Baker (Insulation) Limited, completed the purchase of 
2D'8 per cent of the then issued share capital of the Company. A Board reorganisation followed in which 
four directors, two executive and two non-executive, resigned from the Company with resultant savings 
in overheads. 

In February 1 980, an announcement was made to the Press that Barker had exchanged a con- 
ditional contract to sell Countess Road for £170.000 subject to the prior conclusion of a lease with the 
Company, and on 25th April, 1980 Ihe Company announced the prospective acquisitions of Signgate 
and Queens Gate. On 1 1th April, 1980 the directors asked for dealings in the Ordinary Shares and Loan 
Stock of the Company to be suspBnded while documents relating to the acquisitions described below 
were prepared. 

2. Sigitgate 

Signgate was formed on 23rd January, 1976. by Mr. Colin Bray, a chartered surveyor, who has 
had many years’ experience of property dealing, development and investment Stiongmead Limited 
("Strongmead"), an investment holding company, was Mr. Bray's original and equal partner in Signgate. 

Signgata started in business as originator and manager of a variety of property transactions on 
behalf of and in partnership with Stiongmead and other private financial companies none of which (so fax 
as the Directors are aware) were related to the Group or to any present Director of the Group. Signgate 
he s operated principally in the purchase and improvement of tenanted property with a view to re-sale to 
sitting tenants or with vacant possession, es well as investing mainly In residential property. More recently 
it has acquired for re-safe a number of office and shop premises in the U.fC. The partnership agreements 
provide for Signgate to participate in the sharing of profits, calculated either when the whole of the 
transaction has been completed or at the date of expiry of the agreement for those with a fixed term. 
Signgate also earns fees from time to time for the management of some of its joint venture projects. "n»e 
D vectors consider that the relationships with Joint venture partners will not be Impaired by the acquisition 
of Signgate by the Company. 

' In order to crystalDse the profit sharing agreements, Signgate has. on occasion, bought, as 
principal, the remaining units in a project and thus has built up a portfolio of properties which it sells as 
offers are obtained. The portfolio of properties presently owned bv Signgate is geographically widely 
spread throughout England and Scotland and oonsrsts of a number of small units, controlled and regulated 
tenancies, properties with vacant possession and let office and shop premises. The principal items compose 
four blocks in London and the Home Counties, three of which are principally residential, where some of 
the individual units have been sold to sitting tenants and some are under negotiation. Some of the units 
sold with vacant possession are enlarged, others refurbished. 

Mr. Bray’s oper.ise in these areas has been instrumental in generating the profits, the growth of 
wrvich is sho wn in the Accountants' Report set out below. As the capital resources of Signgate have 
increased, both through retained profits and from bank borrowings, it ip less reliant on profit participation 
from joint ventures and has become more of a principal acting in Its own right. Joint ventures are expected. 
r.owsvsr, 5o remain a useful source of revenue as these enable Signgate to profit from a greater volume of 
business than its present resources allow. 

When conditional contracts were exchanged for the acquisition of Signgate, its stock of properties 
was valued as a trading asset and details of the four principal properties are shown In the 
Keith Lumley, A.R.I.C.S. below. At 31 st December. 1 979 Signgate had consolidated netassetsof £21 0.000 
and earned consolidated net profits before tax of £246.000 for the nine month period ended on tfwt date. 

3. Queens Gate 

Queens Gate, which has been acquired by Barker for £1 million, is a large residential block and 
has been valued on an open market basis (see below) ar £990,000. The property consists of 44 individual 
seif-coniairvjd furnished flats of varying sizes which are let on a day-to-day basis. Under presentfegis- 
lation. these lettings are terminable within a maximum period of four weeks and. therefore, 
owner with the benefit of letting income without prejudicing the vacant possession status referred to 
in the valuation below, in addition, the vendor of Queens Gate has warranted to Barker that vacant 
possession can be obtained upon the giving of four weeks' notice to the tenant or occupier. 

MANAGEMENT AND EMPLOYEES 

Mr. J.^R* SmS’who is aged 40. joined the Company on 2nd January 1930 and is Chairman 
and Managing Director of the Company. He is presently engagof full n 

and intends to continue to be so engaged. He was famreriy Chairman a nd/or Ma^png Dne«c » - d - a 
number of public companies including Barclay Securities Limned, a rfiotiJmg «rnpany Involved Uni the 
acquisition, financing and rationalisation of commerce! businesses and in indusmaL mfice and res idenaai 
property transactions, from 1969 to 1973. Lion International Limited and 

and has be en a director of a number of public companies since 1966. He is ^ ^ 

shareholder in John Baker (Insulation) Limited which currently owns 2 .000.000 Ordmary Share, in 
the Company. (See paragraph 7 of Statutory end General Information below). 

Mr. P. S. Jackson, who is aged 43, jo', Ted the Company in 1 978 and is an executive iHrector of the 
Company with particular responsibility for the management of tho existing divisions. He nas a financial 
background as a Clearing Bank manager and a merchant banker, before becoming a buswes, consultant 
and director of various companies. 

Mr. A. T. Payne. F.CA., who Is aged 42. joined the Company jn 1 979 following a number of years 
fn industry with major industrial and retail groups. He is responsible for the accounting a™* srerctana 
functions of the Group. 

Mr. R. A. W. Rudd, who is aged 56. joined the Company as a non-executiVB Director in November 
1979. He is the senior partner of Rowe Rudd & Co., the Company's Stockbrokers. 

The Group has approximately 130 employees. . 

(A) Signgate 

Mr. 3rey, who is aged 37, was joint founder of Signgate and has been Managing | Director since 
shortly after its incorporation. He is a chartered sunwyor and was formerly with Allsap & Co- ana uty 
Centre Properties Limited before becoming Managing Director of Buckingham Properties LimKea. a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Slater, Walker Securities Limited, in 1970. He has long experience in the 
property field and has two assistants, both of whom have more than tan years' experience in property 
matters, to assist him in hb work qf property dealing, investment and development. Mr. Bray win ra ™® fl 
as Managing Director of Signgate and will continue to expand that company's property activities witnin 
the Enlarged Group by senrice and management agreements outlined in paragraph & of Statutory and 
General Information below. 

Mr. J, R. Bentley has joined the Board of Signgate. 


PROFITS AND ASSETS 

A pro forma statement of the consolidated net assets of the Enlarged Group, reflecting the disposal 
. of Countess Road and the acquisitions of Signgate and Queens Gate, is set out below. The profits of 
Signgate for the four accounting periods ended 31st December; 1979 are abo set out bekiw in the 
accountants* report. The vendors of Signgate have warranted the net profits before tax of Signgata and 
its subsidiaries for the year to 31st December, 1980 at not less than £325,000. No estimate has been 
made for any contribution from Queens Gate. 

The rationalisation and reorganisation of the Group mentioned earlier Is now virtually complete. 
The Board is of tha opinion that operating losses in all divisions have been finally eliminated but they do 
not consider it appropriate to make a profit forecast 

PROSPECTS AND FUTURE POLICY 

The Board considers-that the acquisitions of Signgate and Queers Gate will substantially improve 
the assets and earnings of tha Group. Signgate is engaged in an area of the property market which, the 
Board anticipates, should bring about a high return on capital and will consequently improve the net 
asset base. The amount at equity cental Ming issued By the Compayry relative to fha wananred profits of 
Signgate is considered .favourable to the. Group. Queens Gate is also expected to benefit the Group under 
Signgate’s management 

It is the intention of the Board to continue to strengthen the Enlarged Group by acquisition. 
Although the acquisitions of Signgate and Queans Gate are directed to the area of prop ert y dee Hog. 
development and investment, and the expertise of Signgate's management has been acquired to continue 
in this direction, the Board also intends to expand the Company's industrial interests whenever profitable 
opportunities occur. 

VALUATION OF THE PROPERTIES OF SIGNGATE 

The following is a copy o! die valuation by Keith Lumtey, A.RJ.C.S.: 


Tha Directors. 

The Tebbitr Group QmrisdL 
Hambleton House. 

17b Curzon Street. 

London W1Y 7FE. 

Dear Sirs. 


19 Devonshire Street, 
London WIN 1FS. 


,30th May. 1 980 


Signgate Properties Limited ("Signgate'O 


Following your request I have now considered tha portfolio of properties owned by the above company having 
regard to the varying tenures under which they are held and also the tenancies existing at this time. 

The pontefh comprises residential houses and flars and various commercial properties the four principal 
properties being described below. I heve not had the opportunity of looking into the tides'iinder which die pr opert i es 
ore held and I have relied upon the information given to me by Signgata and which is stated against eech property 
betew. In respect of the residential flats and houses, account has been taken of the ren& received from Sfangata’s 
Tenants and of tire Fiabildy placed upon Signgate to repair and to contribute towards service charges undertheoovenants 
of die leases held. No account has been taken of y r uu n d rents received by Signgate from tong leasehold tenants as far 
the purposes of this valuation, their vaftre is conskfmd to be nominal. 


Property 

Overman d Mansorw, 
Princeof Wales Drive. 
London S.W.11 


92-93 Wiiton Road. 
Lo nd on 3.VY.1 


112-m High Street 
RicLmanswc nh. 
Hertfordshire 


Description age 

andtertvo 

Purpose buOt block of mansion flats 
buiit at the turn of the century . 
Signgate’s miwost in the Freehold 
SBctiancamprisestwcWeflats. eight 
of w hish have six rooms, kitchen and 
bathroom, three have throe room* 
kitchen end bathroom and one has 
two rooms, kitchen and b a throom. 
Signgate's interest in the Leasehold 
section, loro trrm of 99yoors from 
ISth V3rch, 1 B32 jt a fixed rent of 
SSSOperar.nwp. comprises one 
two -room rot and seven five-room 
flas.n!i with fchchcn and bathroom. 
Purpose built block of twelve flats 
(one of which was sold in July, 1979 
and two ol which were sold in 
January, 1930) comprising one room, 
kitchen and bathroom built in 1962 
with three shops on the ground floor 
held on a 99 year lease from 1 0th 
February, 1 962 at a rent of ETSOOper 
annum subicetto review at 21 st, 

42nd end 53rd years. 

Freehold building comprising two 
shopson the ground floor with office 
scssrenodation of approximately 
2.075squarefcetabove. 


CloveBy Court, Freehold block of purpose built flats . — — £116,000 

UpmmsterRoad. far which contracts for sale have been • (n« 

Hornchurch. Essex exchanged at £120.000. preetietfs) 

In addition the pertfoSo of properties owned by Signgata ccmpc iw a number of smaflar umum erc ltl sad 
residential properties and I consider that the value of (he total pertfoSo, including those properties data Bed above, 
is consistent with the present capital value in its existing atste (fadushre of the net proceeds of tale of tba two ffatsiri 
WHton Road iSspe ,*J of in January, 1980) and is forty icp rea en W d m the Consofideted Balance Sheer of SlgngaU and 
its subsidiaries 35 jt 31 st December, 1979 in tiw amottrit of £SB9iB90. 

Touts fahbfuBy. 

KEITH LUMLET, A.R.LC&, 

Chartered Souafoe. 


Terms of easting 
tenant? leases 
Two of the Rats ore vacant 
at present and t he remaining 
ten are occupied on 
regulated tenancies. 


Sevan of she flats are let on 
regulated tenancies and the 
remaining flat is occupi ed by 
the Caretaker. 


Ail three shops and eight 
of the (Tats ere subject to 
tenancies st widely varying 
rents and one flat isvaosnt. 


The shops are let on fufl 
repairing and insuring leases 
at vayfog rents with terms 
expiring between 2000 and 
2002 subject » 5 yeerfy 
reviews . The office 
accommodation Is vacant 


Estimated 
ctment net ' 
emuelnntal 
before tax 


£16Q£00 


VALUATION OF QUEENS GATE’ . 

The following is a copy of the valuation olAytesfortf and Company: • ■„ 

The Directors. 440 Kings Road, 

Tho Tebbitt Group Limited. C h el sea . . 

Hambtow House. London SWIOfHJH. 

77b Curzon Sires!. 

London W1Y7FS. 

.2nd June, 7989' 

Dear Sirs. 

- 39 and 40 Queens Gats and 17 Ehrascon Mows, London S.W.7 

Acting cnyour inrzruakns, we have airied out an inspot&ndtto poperin in order to' 

advise you as to our opinion of the current open maiket value ol the freehold bitaratt. 

The buildings consist of two ad^nniwg tonscgd pr op erties ca tTV W tad id mnd e ffll se ii into various tfptts<ritfwt . 
tho las! twenty Y&are. A: present thuy comprise come 44 independent satf-comafned Beta of mying sizK tfd SCcORl- 
nodaasn. . 

The Iniikfirgs hove been iscd os fan ishod lotting units over the past fnvywrs andoch flatk fairfy standard fa 
appeomea cWenrig. h many c&xs. internal cupboard kitchens. sreeH sett -csototaid bathrooms and In afeer Instances, 
g aliened stooping cr reception areas. Approximately GO per cent of the accommodation lumpiiiassSutitofcfldmand 
bathroom apartments and approximately 40 per cent comprises two rooms, fctaebao end bathroom apartments.' 

At ground floor Inel modernisation work is currently in progrost with now glass fire domain the reception 
and radecorafiou being coned cot id the wa& and common pats. ' • • 

Subject to tho minor modorimdon and redecoration pi ai mtly being carded oul end » wan p w rujlv n 
of the whole being given, we an of tho opinan lh& the value, inctafing aS Raid efcpeti. curtain* end Btdmpsnia 
is tsMyreprasamed in the sum of £390.000. ..... 

, YoutfWhtofiy, 

; . G. HafiiAJU-CS. 

ter md tm beheH of AYLE9FOBO AND COMRAKT 


— . FINANCIAL INFORMATION RELATING TO THE GROUP . 

The following i n fbi m at io n relating to die Group-far the five yeore ended 31st December. 1979 and the con- 
eo&dated balance sbeetat 31st December. 1979 is taken from the audited consofideted eecouiifa of the Groups— 

1. Consolidated Profit and Lose Accounts. 

Yem ended Slot December, 

107B 1978 1977 3978 . . 1979 

• ; moo cooo coco . cooo rooo rooo rooo rooo rooo cooo 

Tmoiv «« .. .. .. .. . •- Z393 - . . Z2Q0 ■ - ’.1^34 . 1J908' Z.781 

Profli/OoM) on UMfing before charging ’ • ■ • _ ■ ■ ”” . 

thefottowtag:.. .. „ SO . 107- ’ . Oil) Will- 90 

Depredation .. .. . „. 17 . . 24' •. 21 . j. 89 50 

Amatory reran reatf ow b axpwaos 3 * 12 13 

Dtoctra'rammwation.. „ .. rfl 13 18 • - 37 08. 

Ptem&eouipnsittfitre .. .. — — _ '78 ' 

IntematonbsnfcoveMtaRs ft loons .. 90 . .73 01 00 34 • 

Intension u n se cui sd L ean StoMc _• .• .. . ~ . 

• V.- - - -V-’* — O'. ’ -* f rif • ■ 30 

h—WBft Second DehentWelawn -■* •* — 

4 «met)-. • -- — .. — * * ' 1 ' O. 4 

_(???> •* ' 122 . 122 118 IB* 28* 


Pibm/floss) before taction .. . (44) 

j-..- •. • . •-■» 

Tnetion: 

Corporation tax on proStrf&rOwywir ’ ‘ — "L ■ 
Datoad taxation -iU'.".. (1) 

.A Gdsee ent t hfwpecf of prior tea. . (16) ^ 

' :7^T 


ProBt/dow) otter taxation 
Ber e dhayce-wfleiak) 


MH/{be)lorttnrw.. 


-< 27 )*-' 

( 5 ) 


2. Consolidated Balance Shoot at Slat Dacimbor, 1979. 

Fixed Assets '.j V / V.'. 

Properties and£qttipjo«it , , ... v w . ’ 

Goodwill wfsiog on acqiosftJons 


i -- - f - 


Current Assets 
S to cks ., ... .. 

Debtors, less provision - .. 
Cosh and bank Minoar .. 


Cenent-llabBItiee . 

Creditors .... ..... „ ... j, .. 

Second Debautam loan ,i. ..«■ 

Shortterm loans .... ... ...v 

MbtBbamfOr.retiirnafoairitdanddhideads.^^ 

Bank overdmbe (£35(000 secured) . .. . ■ .. 
Taxation .. _.;-r r ... 

rU.- . i >. • . ( , . • • 

Trftel Nat Assets.. .. .. .. H *v ' : 


«oo -. 

COOO 

V.f \ :*■!.. 

567 

198 

'• " -' ■ 

•786 

282 ^ 
680 " 

98 . r 

• • m . V 

1,060 


1^826 

737 

18 

- 39 - > 



1 

440‘ . 

67 


Rnocadbft ■’ 


ShnPiwAm 

Reserves end (DoflcBs) ... • y. ’ . 

Conv er tible UpsactawHotin Stock 1983 ’ : 
Longterm loans (secured) ... —■ 


3. Group Accounting Pollcfoe - - . •’ 

Tho Ac cou n tin g poliata d es c ri b e d below In pert A of the Accountants'. Report on Stangats ere, wfah the 
fsSowinB exceptions. »vfxb the tffeaa aa noted, the same or tbtaa pteeantfy mdoptadfor Group advents: 

(') Goodwffl arising or coneofklatkm to not vntori off hrthe yew of acnttiirittottfa Grbim accounts Th» 

Offset Is an undw statement of esseta and reeotvea In the ggrtgste epcpmit6. by gMgpOQ; - 

(4) Deferredtaxtelon iSTWtprmAtodinGiwip’ooeoontstotheexterttcjf £142^50 at 31 *t December 1079 

hireMton orGmap tosns.'ando/lNs £22660 iaocVOnwredby Group lossesend represents a corrtir^ent 

■ • ACCOUNTANTS' REPORT ON SIGNGATE / f ' ' 

hJ! fw»«“ “*>““»» »” C »P«V 

^4BskarStre«, 

The Directore, "*- . " .' / ' V ‘ -; Uwd«WlM1DJ 

The Tebbitt Group Umtod. -J.- 

H»mh»«>o House, - T ' ■■■ - ^ 

17b Comm Street. 

London W1Y 7FE - ‘ -N - '' 30t&May/ie80 

Gentiemen, j • : - 


signgate properties limited 


'. ** have examined the endued accounts of Sgngw Prope rti es limited rstobgate"} md Its wbaOv owned 
aubsufisnas from the dateof mcorpoa&on of Sgngstooa 23id Jeuiaw,1S70to 3lxt Dnoembor, 1 979. Sgnarai and 
its sufasUiaitos are ngetiier referred to as the "Sigbgaia Group". ‘ ^ J 

- ^ Tb»fa torm «tk«rUi this imorttoEWld i^aTSi at^ttodaccoum* of the Sfgngan Gntsp [after making such 

ssssr.” 1 - 

. - Ih ^ opfatofdielritormerioniitoaa a true andfab view of tbe profits and aoutos and e nptfaytVy of fund, gf 

^ tt^nuJurjuiuUsT law 31- Jammy, 1976 to 31 st December, 1979 and of the sale of af&far of fitoSigogMtt 
Ak Accounting Pollolaa 

- The principal eccou i ali^poagtosvrtitcbbavebiim. adopted faodt^iget.tbaftimdd fa to uMkia stt net to 

I™ report are: . 

(a) Turnover: — ”' — 


$) Group accouMs: - _ . j. . 

Gro$ bccoteita coroufidate tto.aaooumx of S&jgmri and af FaneRpeka tlmfM trore 1* 
December, ~1S78 and of Pfatedriire InteraMtonet tfaritedbem letAarfl, which daws three 

companfet bourne atoddferias of Signgate. GeodwiBariring on coaselktotion to witoten off lathe year of 

IC^WBPRs • ... ^ _ y y ■ "to ■ 

(c) Property field far iBMto: “ ’ .* V'\. 

■ _ Prepprty.hald for resato to staled at the kww.of coar spMl net raafinbirvafm. ' 

(d) QepiStofiOV- ... — : _• *„j_" -s.-; a* j; L .7.. /• . 

. Bapreetottoft of hro»taejwf a&ii to adejaeanUt par Btwwjf op ewi tontiuld 

property to emrettoed In egtal inifahnarm LiuuftapertodflftftolMse. ■ rj. -•■.-= - 

<a) Deferred taxation: - ' 

D tos netf t ax ation repreaens* provision fctt qorpor a tfontax at E29^ont 

.. (9 the excoite. netbookVaiBa o f fix e d nssa cnier th^rtonespdftjfag writtMr down value feu taxation 

pwpow^N" .'••'••V \ 'y ^ 

: (^.^obk.^ gifeatotiatoj d faf.de i iad rotfate. toat . :yr..r 

■ - ' (iii) BWahticipeted haaoTB of advegoe c n rp oi i a ioB t«on Ihapropused tSvfitond. " 


J 
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Bj Proflt and Los, Acco unt , 

V#9an u fetawf ^ 8CCQUnts « the Sfongate Grot* for ft* period from 23W January, 1878 to 31« December, 



.Tamtwv 

Othftfaootrie 

' -.Share of John venture profits 
► •- -Foasrecwrabto .. 


Fourteen 

monthsto 

31# March. 

1377 

£*000 


Year to 31 st March. 


M» 

months to 
31a December, 
1979 

rooo 


K Ciatof saJds 

X iDch**’ 91 


. Interest payable 
Depreciation .. 

Share of associated com pany profts 

Interest rooen/Hbie- .. , ^ m 

.fienat income .. 


Profit before taxation .. 

Taxation .. 

36 

(18) 

ED 

(30) 

Mnknftyjfwerert.. 

2D 

20 

Bdraordinaiy Items (note 1 )- .. 

20 

20 

GoodwiD arising on consolidation written off 

20 

20 

Proposed dividend (note 2) .. 

20 

20 

Unappropriated profit 

20 

20 



t. Extraordinary items 

Extraordinary item* represent : 


Gain ort disposal of business 

AttribuMMe share of associated company gain on disposal of fixad' 


Year ended 
31st March, 
1979 

rooo 


Nine months 
ended 

31a December, 1979 

rooo 


• Gain on sate of shares in raaodatad company 1"- ’’ _ 3 

IB 3 

Proposed dividend 

dividend propoeod to tire rene nwmhs ended 31st December, 1STO is equd » £210 pw onfinrey share 


ofO each. 


C.: . Balance! Sheets 


The following is a summary of fte balance sheets of the Signgata Group and of Sigrejata at 31st December, 


Signgete Group 

rooo rooo 


Rxadansts 

Investment in Subsidiary (£147) .. 
Current assets 

.. Property hekf far resole .. 

. Debtors 

- Bank balances and cash .. 


Signgste 

rooo rooo 


Currant fiftirittes 

- Creditors - 

Taxation - .. . .. 

Bank overdrafts (secured) 

. Proposed dividend .. 


’"= SS3y? 


Net current assera . 


Deferred taxation 


Represented by: 

Shore capital (£100) 
Romms- •— 


Notes: . 

1, Read Assets 

* Freed assets are stated at cost tos a a cc u m ulated depreciation a* follows: 

Cost Depredation 


Short laesehdd property •« 
Furniture and fittings « .> 


Taxation 

Twadori bos been provided after sfiewlna to losses and ftoup redef and represents: 

Signgeta Group 

rooo 

Corpora tio n tax at 52% (payable 1st October. 19 B0) .. .. .. 14 

Advance corporation tax on the proposed dividend (payable 14th April, 

1980) • a 


Deferred Taxation 

■ The deterred tax balance is made up as follows t 

Tinting differences at 62% 

Stock appreciation relief — 

Capital allowances .. 

Deduct: advance corporation tax on proposed iSvMend . 


Net Book 
Value 

rooo 

2 

5 


Signgeta 

rooo 

9 


A Share Capital . „ 

Authorised issued end fufly paid 100 Ordinary Shores of £1 each 


6. Reserves 


Slanged Group 

rooo 


Cspftal reserve .. 

Capital reserve arising on consolidation 
Unappropriated profit 


Signgete 

rooo 

14 


D. Source end Application of Fund* 

The source and application of funds statements of the Slgngate Group to the period from 23rd January. 197B 
to 31st December. 1979 are ufoUowe: ' 

Fourteen . Nme 

months to months to 

31st March. . Year to 31# March. 31st December. 

1977 1979 1979 1979 

rooo - rooo rooo rooo 

Source of funds: ... 

Profit before taxation — 3* 80 147 1 346 

Adjustment* toiletns not invotvina the mav*- 
nram of funds: 

Depredation — — 1 \ 

Loss on disposal of fixed assets .... — — ~ 

Profit re tain ad in associated company — . — . t*J t*» 

Minority interest In subsidiary company’s 

retained profit on acquisition .... — ”” ® 

since acquisition .. .. — ~ 1 ~ 


Total generated from operation* 
Funds from other sources: 

. -Sals offfaad assets ... — - •• 

Ex tr a or din ary Ham -■ 

Sri* ot ahnoa In Bssocined company 


Total Source of Fund* 
AppUoatfon of Funds: 


Purchase of fixed assets 

Tax paid .. 

Purchase of shores in associated company .. 
- Purchaw of goodwill in subsidiary company 
-- Purchase of additional shares in subeitHary 
company 




m 

(1) 

(39) 

(38) 


30 

52 

133 

248 


■tig 


,. s 

ssw 

Incrosoey (Deere see) In Working Capital 

Property held for rotate . . 

Debtors '-.V - 

Cradtois .. .. .. ........ :: 

45 

58' 

(64) 

161 ' 

* 9 

(10) 

138 

• 

(109) 

229 

57 

17 


36 

160 

2t 

303 

Movement h net tityrfd funds: 






Bank and cash balances. 

Bank. overdraft ; T ' 


[ (71 


E Dividend* ' 

Siangan proposed a dividend of £21,000 at 31st December. 1979 which haa stoat bean paid. No irthef 
dbUaodi bava booo paid or dodand by Stgoostt during thft pnlod cov&nd by this npoit or mbsiciufflu to 31st 
&««nbe^197a. 

F. ■ Accounts ' . 

Than an no audited accounts subsequent to 31 at December, 1879. 

, . . VoUrafaithftiBy. 

. . ~'l_ ' • . STOY HAYWARD & CO. 

Ckwtand Accountants 


PRO FORMA STATEMENT OF NET ASSETS OF THE ENLARGED. GROUP 

The following pro forma statement sets out the combined net assets of the Enlarged Group and is based on 
the audited consolidated accounts of Slgngate at 31m December, 1979, as adjusted by Stoy Hayward & Co. for the 
purposes of their Accountants* Report, and of the Group at 31st December, 1979 adjusted in the manner set out 
below in the notes to reflect the disposal of Countess Road and the acquisition of Slgngata and Queens Gate by tbe 
Company and Barker respectively. 

rooo rooo rooo 

Fixed Assets 

Properties and equipment 704 

Goodwill arising on acquisition 787 

1,491 

Current Assets 

Stock and properties held for resale .. .. 1,502 

Debtors. less prevision .. 800 

Cash and bank balances 100 

2,502 

Current Liabilities 

Creditors .. 1,180 

Second debenture loan 18 

Shortterm loans 38 

Membere to return of capital and dividends .. 1 

Bank overdrafts (£267,000 neared) 338 

Taxation 106 

Proposed dividend 21 

1.681 


Not Currant Assets 


Financed by: — 

Issued shares 
Share premium 
Reserves/ (deficits) 


Deferred taxation 

Convertible Unsecured Loan Stock 1983 
Long term loans 


1. The above statement incorporates Queens Get* at cost, divided ra to freehold reversion at £250.000 
shown under Fixed Assets and leasehold interest at £750,000 included in stock and properties 
held for resale. 

The £650,000 mortgage loan obtained upon acquisition is included in long term loans. 

2. (a) The net proceeds of a 65,000 arising from the cfispoaai of Countess Rood equals book value 

end fixed assets end bank overdrafts hove been reduced by this amount. 

(*} Provision has been made for estimated taxation of £25.000 payable as a result of the disposal 
of Countess Road with s similar increase in deficits. 

(e) Building costs incurred concurrent with the sale end leaseback of Countess Road hove been 
pro vkled at £4 5,000 giving an Increase in endton and fixed assets by this amount. 

3. Provision of £150,000 has been made to estimated costa of acquisitions and costs incurred in 
connection with the share Issue. 

4. Share premium account has been credited with £457,000 premium on shares to be issued and 
reduced by costs of £ 160.000 as mentioned in 3 above. 

6. No adjustment s have been made for profits or losses accruing since 31st December. 1979. 

STATUTORY AND GENERAL INFORMATION 

1. Share and Loan Capital 

(a) The Group 

Thera have been the following changes In the authorised and issued share capital of the companies in the Group 
in the two years priono the date of issue of this document : — 

(i) On 26th January, 1979 the authorised share capital of the Company wee increased from £1.100,000 u> 
£1 , 360 , 000 by the creation of 2.500,000 Ordinary Shares of 1 Op each. 

(II) On 30th January, 1979 2.400.000 Ordinary Shares of lOp each of the Company were issued in part 
satisfaction of the consideration payable for the acquisition by the Company of Safotastio Limited (which 
has one subsidiary Heyman Construction Limited). 

(ffl) On 24th July, 1 979 720 Ordinary Shares of lOp each of the Company were issued on the conversion of 
£1 08 nominal of the Loan Stock. 

<lv) On 25th June, I960 the authorised share capital of tbe Company was increased from £1.350.000 to 
£2400.000 by the creation of a further 6,500,000 Onfinaiy Shares of 1 0p each. 

Under the terms of the Sign gate Agreement, which ere detailed in paragraph 10 below, 3486429 Ordinary 
Shares of 1 0p each in the Company fall to be Issued to the vendors of Signgste In satisfaction of the initial instalment 
of the purchase consideration of which 2.222,223 such Ordinary Shares are to be placed pursuant to the spawn ant 
referred to in paragraph 3 below. 

Under the terms of the Queens Gate Agreement which are detailed In paragraph 1 1 below. 1444,445 OnHany 
Shares of 10p each in the Company fall to be issued to the vendor of Queens Gate in part satisfaction of the purchase 
consideration, all of which are to be placed pursuant to the agreement referred to In paragraph 3 below. 

Following comnietion of the acquisitions of Slgngate end Queens Gate and the issue of 6,931474 Ordinary 
Shares of tbs Company pursuant thereto 4,467,906 Ordinary Shares of lOp each will remain unissued (22-34%) of 
which a maximum of 1,370411 such Ordinary Shuras (6-85%) wo reserved to meat the conversion rights attached 
to the Loan Stock. Save for issues of Ordinary Shares in connection with the exercise of the conversion rights no 
further Issue of Ordinary Shares, which would effectively alter the control of the Company, will be imde without the 
prior approval of the Company in General Meeting. 

(b) Signgste and its subsidiaries 

Signgata was Incorporated on 23rd January, 1976 with an authorised and issued share capital of £100 
divided into 100 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. On 25th June. 1980 (he authorised share capital was increased to £T10 
by the creation of 10 ackfitional Ordinary Shares of £1 each which ware issued to the vendors of Signgata and the 
existing 100 Ordinary Shares were converted into a Eke number of 1 per cant. N on-Cumulative Non- Participating 
Deferred Shares of £1 each. 

Forastpalm Limited was incorporated on 24th February, 1 97B with an authorised and issued ft ere capital 
of £1 00 rfivided Into 1 00 Onflnsry Shares of £1 each all of which are now beneficially owned by Slgngate. 

Plated rive International Limited was incorporated on 11th March, 1974 with an Issued share capital of £2 
divided into two Ordinary Shares of £1 each both of which are now beneficially owned by Forestpelm Limited. 

(c) The Enlarged Group 

No member of the Enlarged Group, other then the Company, has any loan capital outstanding. Save aaothsrwiae 
stated herein In the two prior years to the dote of issue of this document 

(i) No share or loan capital of any member of the Enlarged Group has been issued either to cash or far a 
consideration otter than cash; 

(5) No share or loan capital of any member of the Enlarged Group 8s now proposed to be issued or is under 
* or agreed coiutitionally or unconditionally to be put under option; 

{Hi} No commissions, discounts, brokerages, or other special terms have been granted by any member of the 
Btiargod Group in connection with the issue or sole of any part of Its share or loan capital 

2. Particulars of the Loan Stock 

The Loan Stock, which is unsecured, conies interest at the rate of 1 5 per com. par annum payable half-yearly on 
30th June and 31st December. The Loan Stock is redeemable on 31st December. 1983 and StockhoMeraLhave the 
right to convert Into Ordinary Shores during the period 30th May to 30th June and 1st November to 30th November 
1 980 « the rate of 1 0p nominal of ordinary share capital for every 1 7-5p nominal of Loan Stock converted end during 
the ported 15th May to 15th Juno 1981 at the rata of 1 0p nominal of ordinary share capital for ovory 20p nominal 
of Loan Stock convened. 

3. Tha Placing Agreement 

Singer ft Fried) under Limited, by an agreement referred to in paragraph 9 (0 below, has agreed to purchase 
2,222.223 Ordinary Shares of lOp each of the Company from tho vendors of Signgata and 1444,445 such Ordinary 
Shares from the vendor of Queens Gate, in each com at IBp per shore, which will then be placed at 18$p per shore. 

The placing agreement is conditional upon the Council of The Stock Exchange granting a listing for tha whole 
of the shore capital of tha Company issued and to bo issued. The agreement alao provides. Altar alb, that the Company 
witf pay tha costs and expenses of and foddoribri to the application for a fisting of the whole of the share capital of the 
Company issued end now to be issued, the accountancy and legal fees; the cost of printing end publishing these 
particulars, the capital duty on the increase in the share capital of tha Company and all other costs and expanses. 
Including a lee to Singer ft Frietflander Limited. The total cone payable by the Company ore estimated to amount to 
£1 50000 Bxduslve of VAT. 

4. Articles of Association 

The Articles of Association of tha Company contain. Inter aMi. provisions to the folio wing effect: — 

Voting 

Subject to any special terms as to voting upon which any shares may be issued or may to the time being be 
held, at any General Meeting on a show of hands every Member who (befog an individual) is present In person or 
(being a corporation) Ib represented by a duly authorised representative shall have one vote, and on a peril every Member 
who b present in perron or by proxy shall have one vote lor every share of which ha is the holder. 

Directors 

(a) A Director shall not be required to hold any qualification shares. 

(b) Each ot the Directors, olher than the Chairman of the Board, shall be entitled to remuneration et the rata 
o( £350 par annum and the Chairman shod be entitled to remuneration et the rate of £500 par annum. The Directors 
shell oioo be entitled to be repaid their travelling, hotel and other expenses of attending end returning from meetings 
of the Board or committees ot tha Board or General Meetings or otherwise property incurred while engaged on the 
busfoaas of the Company. 

(e) Any Director who is appointed to any executive office or who serves on any committee or who otherwise 
perf o rms services which In the opinion o( the Board are outside the scope of the ordinary duties of a Director may be 
paid such extra remuneration by way of salary, psrcantsgo of profits or otherwise as tha Board may determine. 

(d) A Director may hold any other otfice-or place of profit under tha Company (except that of Auditor) in 
conjunction with his office of Director. 

(e) No Director shall be disqualified by his office from contracting with or being interested in any contract 
with the Company, nor shall any Director so contracting or being so Interested be liable to the Company for any profit 
realised by any such contract or arrangement provided that a Director who is in any way. whether directly or indirectly, 
interested in a contract or arrangement or proposed contract or arrangement with the Company shall have declared 
the nature of his interest at the meeting of the Board at which tha question of entering into the contract or arrangement 
is first taken into consideration, H his interest then exists, or in any other case at the first meeting of tha Board after ho 
becomes so interested. 

(0 A Director shall not vote In respect of any contract or arra n gement in which he Is also interested end If ha 
does so vote It shall not be counted. 

(g) A Director shall be entitled to vote in respect o( any Restitution concerning any ol the following matters 
namely: — 

(I) any arrangement for giving a Director security for advances or byway of indemnity: 

(77) any contract to the allotment to or any contract or arrangement for tha underwriting or subscription 
by a Director of ahares or debentures of the Company ; 

(iii) any arrangement to the payment by the Company of any pension or other retirement, superannuation, 
death or disability benefits to or to any perron in respect of any Director or ex Director end for the 
purposes of providing any such pensions or other benefits to contribute to any scheme or fund or 
pay premiums. 

(h) Thera is no compulsory retirement aga tor Directors end a Managing or Executive Director shall not be 
subject to retirement by rotation while ha continues to hold that office. 

Sorrowing Umits 

Tha Directors may borrow or raise from time to time sucheums ol money as they think necessary far the purposes' 
of tl» Company. The aggregate amount at any one time owing by the Enlarged Group in respect of money borrowed 
by sll-the members o! tho Enlarged Group ( exclusive of intra-group borrowings) shall not at any time, without the 
previous sanction of the Company in General Meeting, exceed a sum equal to the greeter of £1.000,000 or five times 
the aggregate of the amount paid up on the issued share capital ol the Company, the amount paid up on any issued 
Irredeemable loan capital ot the Company and the amount standing to tha credit of tha reserves of the Enlarged Group, 
ft as shown by tha latest audited consolidated Balance Sheet ol the Enlarged Group but adjusted to reflect any 
variations since the data of such Balance Sheet In tha amounts or such paid-up share capital and reserves and to 
exclude any sums set aside for taxation amounts attributable to minority Interests in subsidiaries, any amount attribut- 
able to goodwill and any debit balance on profit end lass account. 

G. Subsidiary Companies 

The Company has the fblfbwfag subsidiaries, none of whose shone it fisted on any Stock Exchange end ft 
of which ore wholly owned 


Place and Dots 
of Incorporation 


btuadShera General Nature 


Tebfott Group Exports Limited .. 
George Barker & Company Limited 
Tebtoitr Flexible Paafcogtng Limited 

The Dalkeith Leather Company (Ketter- 
ing) Limited .. 


England. 2Bth May, 1970 100 

England, 22nd Novamtiar. 1 907 34,751 

England, 30th October, 1983 63400 

England. 18ft March. 1936 9526 

England, 1st December, 1950 36,000 


Silvester Mum Limited .. England, 1st December, 1950 

N o r th a mpto n Tanning Company Limited * England. 25th November, 1937 

Tape Protects Limited .« .. Engfond, 1 5th Junq, 1977 

Seif-Seal Tape Company Limited England, 6th November, 1967 

Signgite Properties Limbed .. .. England. 23rd January, 1976 

Forastpalm Lbratad. England, 24th February, 1978 

Ptarodiwo International United .. .. England, lift March, 1974 

Safscosde Umftad .. ■ .. „ England, 6thJun& 1973 

Heyman Construction limited .. England, 9th April, 1948 

The TobbittPenstenTrostBas Limited .. Entfand.15thJune.1971 


of business 
Dormant 

Propartyinvastmom 
Pa par packaging 
merchants 

Dormant - 

Processing, finishing ft 

merfteming of foetltar 
Dormant 

} Mamifactumofse!f8dhs> 
sfva packaging products. 

j* Property desfing 

Dormant 

Hoking company . 
Structural staehvofk 

and fabrication . . 
Dormant 


6. Premises 

The foHowmg arc tha principal properties occupied by iha Group all of which are leasehold. 

Andress Occupier AporercAne Beat Bedew 

Cohns Woos InduariH W^rtranCoorouftitmUd. 246«rw £24,000 px. 5 yr (next Dec. 1983) 

cK3», Ashford. Kam (Factory 33400 to. ft) 

Cobbs Wood industrial Havana Construction Ltd. Warehouse f 22.000 pJ. fiyr(nan£ept.1SBt) 

Emc.4shrprd.Kom 20.000sij.ft- 

2 fr4 Aron Tredinfl Estate. SelfrSael Tone Co. Lid. 10.586 sq.ft. f 9,205 da — 

London W1 4 


ward Rood. Bwshlcy, 

MUno Keynn 
Unit3Sr Jamas MniRd. 
Nonhanoton 

Co amass Road. 

Norths raoun 
HaraMsuxiHonoa, 

1 7b Cinzon Street 
London Vn 


Tap* Projects DcL 

SUvostarMumLld. 
TebbittFtodbt* 
Pack agi ng Lid. 
The Company 


Cl 0,873 p-a. 3 yi (nwtSapL 1978J 


£7,616 pa. 5 vi (next Mar. 1984) 


Expiration 
2001 ' 


Exphod. This 
loose is lob* 
roneflotiaMf 
with new 
landlord* 
1996 


4,760 sq. ft. 


1 acre sit* Factory area £30.000 0J. 4yi (nan Mar. 1384} 
4GJXUaq.ft.gnns. 

987 sq.fr. £5.402 DA — 


7. Directors* and other interests 

The rntamxs of tho Directors of trio Company, inehrdina family rntsreeB. fit tha Issued onUnery 
and Loan Stock erf tha Company ss shown in the registers maintained under the provtofon* Of the Companies Act l so r, 
ft of whift are bmftofoi. are as follows;— . 

Number of Shares Loan Stock 


J.R. Bentley 2000.000 - 

P. S. Jackson .. 40400 — 

A.T. Payne 50.000 — 

R.A.W. Rudd 5.000 £2,000 

Under the terms of the Signgste Agreement Mr. C. T. Bray, one of the vendors of Slgngate. 
ro receive 882353 Ordinary Shares of lOp each in the Company In part satisfaction of the purchase cotb w oration rtuo 
to him thereunder. Pursuant to an option agreement between Mr. Bentley and Mr. Bray doted 10th April, i«w. 
Mr. Bray has granted Mr. Bentley a call option over 25.000 of such shares end Mr. Bray has a put option on mi. 
Bentley in respect ot 50.000 of such shares. The option price is 17p per share and either option is only capaMs or 
axarclsB during the six month period commencing with the dare of completion of the acquisition of Sipngale prOVKjea 
that if tha put option is first exercised the call option shall not thereafter be exercisable end similarly It the call option 
is first exercised the put option shall not thereafter be exercisable. 

Mr. J. R. Bentley is a director of John Baker (Insulation) Limited which beneficially own* the 2400,000 
Ordinary Shares of lOp each of the Company (being 12-9% of the enlarged issued share capital of the Company) 
which are referred to against Mr. J. R. Bentley's name above. John Baker (Insulation) Limned is currently negotiating 
a substantial potential acquisition with a third party which, subject to Baker shareholders approval may result in tne 
sale of its shareholding In the Company to Mr J. R. Bentley. Mr. Bentley would propose to retain these shares aa an 
investment. 

No Director of the Company has any interest, direct or indirect, in any assets (other than Companycars) 
which, in the two years prior to the date of issue ol this document, have been or are proposed to be acqutmi or 
disposed of by or leased to any member of the Enlarged Group and no Director has any malarial interest rn any con tract 
or arrangement entered into by tha Enlarged Group which is significant in relation w the business of the Entarged 
Group as a whole. 

Mr. R. A. W. Rudd Is a partner in Rowe Rudd ft Co., the Company's Stockbrokers, which will be receiving 
a fee in connection with the placing. 

Save forth* interest* of John Baker (Insulation) Limited, of Mr. C.T. Bray in B824S3 Ordinary Shares (5-7%) 
and of Henry Street Investments Limited in 882353 Ordinary Shares (5-7%). the Company is not aware of any person 
having an interest in 5 per cent, or more of the share capital of the Company issued or to be issued. 

The aggregate emoluments of the then Directors ot the Company for its financial year ended 31 si December, 
1 979 were £68.1 52 and the estimated aggregate emoluments of the present Directors of the Company tor ns financial 
year ending 31 st December, 1 980, are £48.050. 

8. Service Contracts 

No Director of the Company has a service agreement with any member of the Enlarged Group whiah is not 
detenid noble without payment of compensation within one year. 

The following' two year Service and Management agreements have been entered into and are to taka effect 
from completion of the acquisition of Signgata 

(a) An agreement dated 25th June, 1 980 between Slgngate (IJ and Stare nd Limited (if) w hereunder Starand 
Limited will manage Signgate's property portfolio and make tho services of Mr. C. T. Bray available to 
Signgats in this connection fora tee at the annual rate of £1 7,500 until 31 st December. 1 980 and thereafter 
at the rate of £20400. 

(b) An agree mem dated 25th June. 1 980 between tha Company (i) and Mr. C, T. Bray (li) who rounder 
Mr. Bray will manage the Enlarged Group's property portfolio in return for a fee of £2500 per annum 
together with such additional remuneration and the right to participate in any profits realised by tho . 
Company from transactions Introduced by Mr. Bray, In each case, as the parties may agree. 

9. Material Contr a cts 

Save for contracts in tho ordinary course of business, tha following contracts have been entered into by 
members of the Enlarged Group within the two years immediately preceding tha data hereof and are or msy be material 

(a) Agreement dated 29th December, 1 978 and mode between Mr. M. A. C. Buckley (i) and the Company (9) 
under which the Company agreed to acquire the whole of the issued share capital of Safecastie Limited 
for a consideration of £344,720 of which £104,720 was paid in cosh and the balance by tha issue of 
2400.000 Ordinary Shams of 1 0p each which were placed by the Company's Stockbrokers. 

(b) Agreement dated 29th December, 1 978 between Mr. M. A. C. Buckley p) Or. H. Fletcher, Mr. M. F. 
Briggs. Mr. R. J. Knight and Mr. P. S. Jackson (the then Directors of the Company) (ii) the Company (iii) 
end Rowe Rudd ft Co. Limited fiv) under which Rowe Rudd ft Co„ Ltmitad agreed to place the 
2400400 Oidinary Shams of 1 0p each In the Company for a foe of £2450. 

(c) Agreement dated 6th Sapumber, 1 978 between the Company (i) and Keydon Estates Limited pi) under 
which the Company agreed io sail 207/21 7 Pantonvills Rood. N1 and B Lorenzo Strare.N1 fora considera- 
tion of £80,000 in cash together with a further agreement of the same data and made between the 
Company p) Keydon Estates Limited pi) and Ebury Mormon Limited (Si) providing for the payment to 
the Company of additional consideration not exceeding £42000 on tha grant of planning permission and 
a 1 0 per cent, participation in the net profit (if any) arising on the sale of the properties following com- 
pletion of the development. 

(d) Agreement doted 10th April, 1880 between Area Managements (London) Umrted (i) end the Company 
pi) and a replacement Agreement dated 23rd May. 1980 between Area Managements (London) Untiled 
(i) Barker (II) and the Company (iii) (being the Queens Gets Agreement). 

(•) Agreement dread 10th April. 1980 between Mr. C. T. Bray and Henry Street Investments Limited 
(i) Mr. C, T. Bray and Mr. P. A. F. Greaves pi) Strong mead Limited PIQ and the Company (hr) (befog the 
Slgngate Agreement). 

(f) Agreement deled 30th Msy, 1980 between Mr. C. T. Bray end Hemy Street Investments Limited (i) 
Arae Managements (London) Limited (ii) the Company pii) the Directors of the Company pv) and 
Singer & Friodlander Limited (v) whereby Singer ft Friedlander Limited agreed conditionally to purchase an 
aggregate of 4,166.668 Ordinary Shares of lOp each of the Company from the parties of tha first and 
second part (being the placing ogreementreferred to in paragraph 3 above). 

(g) Agreement doted 20th February, 1980 between Barker (i) and Chora Holdings Limited 01) whereunder 
Barker agreed to enter into a sale of the land and freehold factory built thereon and situate in Countess 
Road, Northampton, for £170,000 In cash (being the Countess Road Agreement). 

(h) Lease dated 13th June, 1980 between Barker p) and tbs Company (I!) entered into pursuant to the 
Countess Road Agreement 

fi) Tbe Service and Management egraamants referred to In paragraph 8 above. 

10. Terms of the Sign gate Agreement 

Under the Signgete Agreement the Company has agreed to acquire the whole of the Issued and allotted share 
capital of Slgngate for £800,000 subject to a repayment or reduction of £1 for each £1 by which the audited net 
profits before tax of Signgete end Its subsidiaries tor the year ending 31 st December, 1 980 are less than £325,000. 

The consideration is payable as to £700,000 on completion and as to the balance, which is payable in cash, 
on the later of the first anniversary of completion or the production of the audited accounts of Slgngate for the year 
ending 3lst December. 1980 together with Interest thereon (calculated from the first anniversary of completion) on 
such £100,000 at 3 per cent, over the bass rate of National Westminster Bank Limited H payment is due in fuff end is 
made later than the first anniversary of completion. Payment of such balance Is secured by an equitable charge aver 
tha shares of Signgata being acquired. 

Qf tha £700,000 payable on completion £300,000 is to be satisfied by the Issue to sach of the two vendors of 
882J353 Ordinary Shares of lOp each of the Company and the remaining £400,000 Is to be satisfied by tire allotment 
to the vendors of an aggregate 7 ,2 2 2 723 Ordinary Shares of IQp each In tha Company which will then be acquired 
from them by Singer ft Friedlander Limited at 1 8p per share (free of commission or other expenses) and will ba placed. 

AH the 3J986.929 Ordinary Shares of lOp each in tha capital of the Company to be Issued by way of pert 
consideration for tha acquisition will, os from their data of issue, rank pari passu in oD respects with iha remaining 
Ordinary Shores then in issue. 

Mr. C. T. Bray, one of the vendors of Slgngate. has agreed, subject to the exercise of the option arrangements 
referred to under paragraph 7 above to retain the 882,353 Ordinary Shares In tha Company Issued to him far a period 
of 1 2 months from completion and thereafter only to dispose of all or any of them alter having mods the same available 
to the Stockbrokers for sale « market price. 

The Signgste Agreement contains Bn indemnity against taxation and normal warranties by the vendors in 
rotation to the accounts, business and affairs of Signgata. Strongmesd Limited has guaranteed the obligations ot Henry 
Street Investments Limited under the Signgata Agreement. 

11. Terms of the Queens Gate Agreement 

Under the Queens Gate Agreement, Barker has agreed to acquire the leasehold and freehold reversions of the 
two properties situate at 39/40 Queens Gate and 17 Ehreston Mews, London SW7,far £1.000,000. 

£650,000 of the purchase price is to be left outstanding for two years from completion at an in fa reel rate of 
20 per cent, per annum reducing to 15 per cant, in the event of punctual payment, secured by a first legal charge on 
Queens Gate and guaranteed by the Company. The remaining £350,000, which is payable on campietlon. is to be 
satisfied by the allotment to the vendor ol 1,944,445 Oidinary Shares of lOp each of the Company which will than 
be acquired from it by Singer ft Friedlander Limited at 18p per shore (free of commission or otter expenses) end will 
be placed. 

In the event of a sale of any of the units in Queens Gere within two years of completion the principal amount 
of the mortgage Is to be reduced by an amount equivalent to the higher of £1 6,000 or 70 per cent- of the net proceeds 
received from the sale. 

The 1,944.445 Ordinary Shares of lOp each in the capital of the Company to be Issued by way of part con- 
sideration for the acquisition, will, as from their date of issue, rank pari passu in eB respects with the remaining Ordinary 
Shares then in issue. 

Interest on £950,000 of the purchase price Is payable at the rate erf 20% per annum for the period from 22nd 
May. 1 980 until completion, save that the agreement shall lapse and Barker will forfeit its deposit Df £60.000 if it is not 
completed before 10th July. 1980. 

12 Working Capital 

The Directors are satisfied that after taking into account existing cosh resources and bank fa dittos, the EnJeroed 
Group has sufficient working capital for its present requirements. 

13. General 

(s) Claims aggregating £31 .000 hove been made against certain members of the Group but no provision for 
these amounts has been made in the accounts of the Group for tha year ended 31st December, 1979 as, based on 
advice received, the Directors are of the opinion that no liability wU ensua. Save as aforesaid, and so faros the Directors 
are aware, no member of the Enlarged Group Is engaged in any litigation or has any claim of material importance 
pending or threatsnBd against it. 

(b) Stoy Hayward ft Co. have given anti have not withdrawn thair written consent to the issue of 1 his docu- 
ment with theindusion ol their report and the references thereto, in the form and context in which they ere included. 

(e) Keith Lumley A.R.I.C.S. and Ayieslord and Company have given and have not withdrawn their written 
consents to the issue of this document with tha inclusion of their respective valuations, and tha references thereto, 
in the form and context in which they sppur- 

(d) A Certificate of Exemption under S.39 of the Companies Act 1S48 has been granted by the Coundl of 
The Stack Exchange whereby the Company is exempied from compliance with the requirements of the Fourth Schedule 
of the said Act 

(e) The documents attached to the copies of tho document and delivered to tho Registrar of Companies for 
registration were:— 

(i) the written consents referred to in sub-paragraphs (b) and (c) above; 

(H) the statement of adjuumenta of Stoy Hayward ft Co. setting out the adjustments made In arriving 
at the figures contained In their report and ghrfrig their reasons therefor; 

(ii) copies of the material contracts retorted to In paragraph 9 above; and 
(hi) copies ot the placing letter and form of acceptance- 

(0 Sava os disclosed herein, three have been no materiel changes in the financial and trading position of 
tha Enlarged Group, other than in the ordinary course of business, since 31 st December. 1979, the date to which tha 
latest published audited eonsolidoUti accounts of the Group and of Signgata and its subsidiaries were made up. 

14, Documents Available for Inspection 

Copies Of the following documents are available for inspection at the offices of CBffoid-Tumer, Blackfriorc 
House, 18 New Bridge Street London EC4V BBY during normal business hours on any weekday (Saturdays and Bank 
Holidays excepted) for a period ol 1 4 days following tha date of this document:— 

(I) the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company, Barker and Signgata; 

(ii) the audited CQftsofidated accounts ot the Company for fra two Gnaoclal years ended 31 st December 197 R- 

(id) the audited consolidated accounts of Signgata for the year to 31 rt March, 1 879 and the nine months » 
31st December. 1978; 

(hr) the material contracts referred to in paragraph 9 above; 

(v) tha report of Stoy Hayward ft Co. together wift the written statement of adjustments made bv them » 

arriving at the figures shown In their Report and thwr written consent referred to above • ^ m * n * 10 

(vi) die Valuations of Keith lumley A.R.I.C.S. and Ayiesford and Company together with their written mnw*. 
referred to shove; and 

(vfi) the Treat Deed dated 8th May, 1978 creating the Loan Stock, the letter dated 2nd Octoba- I978f™». 
The Law Debanture Corporation, Limited to the Company and the original euaramaemo suhsirn»u? 
tha First Supplemental Trust Dnd doted 1 5th May, 1979 and the proposed Sarand sStaSreSSS 
Deed (which is subject to nmdificauon). *vw*™mumai inist 


26th June, 1980. 















or Italian aid to map 
irrigation Mozambique 



for Sri Lanka 


TATE & LYLE Technical Ser- 
vices (TLTS) has signed a con- 
tract _ worth approximately 
£700,000 with - the Sri Lanka 
Suga Corporation (SLSC) for 
consultancy services relating to 
the Sven 2 gal a- Project. 

The project involves the con- 
struction of a new 1,200 tons 


cane per day sugar factory and 
distillery and its subsequent 
expansion.tO; 2,000 tons cane per 
day, together with the develop- 
ment of the associated agricul- 
tural and infrastructural works. 

The overall project, including 
the consultancy services, is 
expected to cost approximately 


£2 4m and.'the major part of the 
foreign exchange costs are to be 
met by a loan from the Asian 
Development Bank 
' TLTS will - he responsible for 
the preparation -of the outline 
designs, equipment specifica- 
tions and tender documentation 
for the sugar factory. It will 


subsequently be involved in 
assisting the Sri Lanka Sugar 
Corporation with the adjudica- 
tion of tenders, contract negoti- 
ations and supervision of factory 
construction. TLTS will also be 
supplying civil /irrigation, cane 
agricultural and agricultural 
engineering inputs to assist the. 
■ corporation. 


Tradition in 



desert centre 


rice-growing area. This will cost sedimentation over an area of 
Guy S26.5m (£5m) and is being 19,000 sq km, as well as 
constructed for the Ministry of geochemical surveys in docu- 
Agriculture, Hydraulics Divi- mentation drawn to scale 
sion. ■ 1:250,000 over an additional 

Sir William Hal crow and 
Partners are the consultants. 

For Ghana, a similar dam is 

to be built across the Bontanga a i • • 

River in the north of the /> A ifllTtA III 

country. This river is dry for J. V il JJJ 
nine months of the year and the 


and pool 
by Costain 


SAUDI ARABIA’S Ministry of 
Agriculture and Water has 
announced that a construction 
contract worth approximately 
£40m has been awarded to the 
Ssangyong Construction Com- 
pany of Korea for the construc- 
tion of Wasia village, 60 miles- 
east of Riyadh, capital of Saudi 
Arabia. 

The designs for this com- 
pletely new, self-sufficient 
human settlement on an isolated 
desert site have been prepared 
by Stephen Yakeley, architect to 


-Sir M. MacDonald and Partners, 
of Cambridge; the consulting 
engineers for the project 
The village, far almost 1,000 
people will house operational 
staff and -their families for a 
new water treatment plant. The 
village comprises 268 houses, 
1S5 flats, two schools, 14 shops, 
a mosque, clinic, recreation 
centre and other communal 
facilities. The village is part of 
the very large Riyadh Addi- 
tional Water Supply Project 
other phases of which are cur- 


rently under construction. 

The, design of the village 
differs from western design pro- 
jects in- the Islamic world in 
that it follows the form of tradi- 
tional Arab villages with build- 
ings designed to reduce heat 
gain and to give protection from 
the wind and sun. Narrow, ■ 
shaded streets weave through 
tightly-knit housing leading to 
open spaces in the village 
centre. Vehicular and pedes- 
trian circulation is strictly 


segregated. 

The scope of the work car- 
ried out was comprehensive in 
that the consultants were given 
responsibility for a H of the 
design work from originating 
the detailed brief through estab- 
lishing a development plan, pre- 
paring architectural and engi- 
neering contract documents, 
preparing interior- designs and 
selecting furniture and- equip- 
ment and formulating a settle- 
ment and operational policy. 


Trocadero' project awarded to Bovis 


The right way 

to build 


P-jitJ jCv'I.ij AQUATER, a company of ENI area of 29,000 sq km in tk e II FACTORIES OFFICES 
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Sir William Halcrow and Southampton, to be built 
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season flows to provide year- valued together at over £5m, be extended under the terms ^ due for completion in early 
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cost £4.9m. Northumberland. and coin. Of* 

m Wood Green, London, .for p^es a basement, '"operating volved m the cons^ichon ofj 

Ringmore Properties, a £L9m ^ mezzanine floor. The SSSaL 

_ office block project starts soon basement will have a 2 metres to u se, an ozone water purifica-. 
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ling £4J13m awarded to Norwest . ...... applied; Heath generated from 


cost £4.9 m. 


Norwest 
Holst takes 
over£4m 


WITH AN estimated cost of 
£16m a novel retail and enter- 
tainment complex, first of its 
kind in the UK, is to be built by 
Boris on the Trocadero site in 
London for Electricity Supply 
Nominees, the pension fund of 
the electricity supply industry. 

While details of the entertain- 
ment content have yet to be 
finalised, Bovis has already 
started demolition work on the 
two-acre site which is bounded 
by Coventry Street, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, • Rupert Street and 
Great Windmill Street The 
contract will be a .mixture of 


rebuild and refurbishment work 
with the majority of facades 
retained. 

. The complex will stand six- 
storeys high and two further 
floors below ground level. The 
lower ground floor houses the 
London Experience — built by 
Bovis in 1977 — and will include 
restaurants and shopping, 
together with an underground 
pedestrian link via the London 
Pavilion to the Piccadilly under- 
ground station concourse.. The 
sub-basement level will house 
kitchen areas and plant rooms.' 

The ground floor will provide 


shopping on a series of malls 
and arcades linking the streets 
which frame the site. The 
upper floors will have a mixture 
of entertainments, restaurants 
and shopping, with the focal 
point of the complex being a 
central atrium forming a 
covered public area at lower 
ground floor level' with access by 
way of glass-sided lifts and 
escalators, to the upper floors. . 

Construction of the complex 
will. in. the main, comprise 
insitu reinforced roncrete frame 
from sub-structure to ground 


floor level, above which the 
building will be steel framed 
with precast concrete Infill 
plank floors and insitu concrete 
cast beams, columns, staircases 
and lift cotes. The structure will 
sit on reinforced concrete foun- 
dations on approximately 200 
bored piles, each 600 mm to 
750 mm in diameter, approxi- 
mately 25 metres, long and 
designed to a load of- 1,500 kn. 

Architects are Fitzroy Robin- 
son and Partners: Structural 
Engineers Ove Arup and Part- 
ners and quantity surveyors 
Gardiner and Theobald. 


Cartwright companies get work worth £7.8m 


RECENT new contracts total- 
ling over £7.6m have been 
awarded to divisions of Joseph 
Cartwright 

In the north, J. Cartwright 
Construction has a £L5m job 
from London and Manchester 
Properties Ltd to carry out 
refurbishment works to exist- 
ing offices and warehouses and 
to construct new warehouses on 
the Gelderd Trading Estate in 
Leeds. 

Under two contracts for the 
Bradford Metropolitan District 
Council valued at £2.5m and 
£350,000 the company is to con- 
struct 137 dwellings at Man- 
ningham and refurbish 21 
dwellings at Wilsden, both in 
Bradford. Seven small indus- 
trial units costing £250,000 are 
to be constructed at Todmorden 
for the Calderdale Metro- 
politan Borough Council and the 
•'nnversion of seven Victorian 
houses into nine homes is to be 
ferried out under a £100.000 
contract with the Leeds 
Federated Housing Association 

In the South, Hayward & 
Wooster Ltd is to construct 94 
houses in Oakley, near Basing- 


stoke for the Downland Hous- 
ing Society (£1.146m) and a 
flats complex for the elderly in 
Cardiff for the CorJand Housing 
Association (£610,000). The 
small works department has 
started work on the "historical 
house at Corsbaih Court, Cor- 
sham, Wiltshire, where under 
the contract for £192,000 for 
Avon County they are to carry 


out general refurbishment 
works and re-roofing. Work is 
also commencing on a new 
building and alterations at the 
Clevedon Transmitter Station 
for the- BBC l £98,000). 

Civil Engineering works soon 
to be started by # Davies, 
Middleton and Davies in 
Wales- include a link road 
and improvements to the A470 


for Powys County Council 
(£567,000) and industrial access 
road at Blaengwynfi for West 
Glamorgan County Council 
(£238.000). Work recently 
began on a £230,000 contract for 
British Railways which pro- 
vides for the renovation of an 
existing warehouse and its con- 
version to an * on-track 
maintenance shed. 


INCLUDED IN contracts total- 
ling £4£3xn awarded to Norwest . ■ ^ 
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been won by the company’s 
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Laing starts on a big Ferranti job 


A THREE-STOREY main office- 
block for the new Ferranti Com- 
puter Systems - complex at 
Cwmbran, Gwent, is being built 
by the South West Region of 
John Laing Construction under 
.a contract worth about £3.5m. 
The block forms the first phase 
of the £15m redevelopment of 
the former brickworks and 
quarry site 5,* Ty-Coch, 
Cwmbran, by Ferranti acting in 
association with the Cwmbran 
Development Corporation. 

To be built ground a central 
landscaped courtyard, the block 


will be of reinforced concrete 
frame with trough ed concrete 
suspended floor and roof slabs, 
and will provide a gross floor 
area of about 83,000 sq ft. 

Cladding will be of facing 
brick and blockwork inner leaf 
and full air conditioning will 
be provided throughout the 
block, and heating will be pro- 
vided by a heat recovery 
Versa temp system. 

Work has just started and 
is due for completion by October 
1981. 

Over in Belfast beer bottling 


and storage facilities at Bass 
Ireland's Ulster Brewery are to 
be extended and improved 
under a £1.3m contract. 

Work has just started and 
over the next 17 months will 
involve the construction of a 
new warehouse, bottling ball 
and crate sorting building, with 
a two-storey processing block 
including offices, plus conver- 
sion of an existing bottling hall 
to form warehousing. This will 
provide more than 25,000 sq ft 
of extra space for the brewery. 


and distribution depot at 
Southampton, and Norwest 
Holst mechanical installation 
has received a £169,375 job 
from Davy McKee (Minerals 
and Metals) for making the final 
changeover package from 
cyclone system to a wasfrbox 
method at Bertinck Colliery’. 
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mated earthworks and pipework Uanishen and another uroiect 

at Kewstoke Road. Worle, w ° rk has , a in Wales, also worth £lm is J for 

Weston-super-Mare to be car- titanium granule plant at Shot- forge and offices at Blaenavori - 

ried out by member company wick, for Deesside Titanium the ■ Welsh Devdopmerit " IN RDIFT 
Nott Brodie. whose managing contractor is Agency. * OKItr 

’ . . _ Miller "Buckley Civil 



Factory extensions af.Brom- Engineering has been awarded 
borough for English Industrial e contract -worth over £500,000 
Estates ..is / worth- another -by. Ogwr Borough-'.- CoundJ± 
£440,000 and a further award Rridgenfl, Mid-Glamorgain,^ ".for. 
for £430,000 is for civil engin- w'SSfSSi T 
eering ,t High Wycombe ^ 

for G. D. Searle and Company. Bridgend. . "if*?. 


With a professional building team like Willett 
operating under the umbrella of the T rafalgar House Group, 
the advantages are enormous. 

On the one hand, you have the enthusiasm and 
flexibility of a builder dedicated to growth and success. 

And on the other; you have the certain knowledge 
that your project will be constructed from a very solid base. 

Aiter all, Trafalgar’ s standing in the city is hardly 
a secret, and its comprehensive range of engineering and 
finishing skills, help to keep us right at the top of our 
profession. 

But most of all, it’ s our talent for planning and 
organisation that makes clients, like Whitbread, 
International Stores and London Transport come to Willett 

Because, from where we stand, we can see every 
aspect of building in total perspective. Without getting 
our head in the clouds. IMiSS IS 










is building., 


WELETTIJD-MITCHAMHOUSE, 681 MITCHAM ROAD, CROYDON CR9 3AP.TEL- 01-689 2266. 
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THE MANAGEMENT PAGE 


Early retirement— where 
Will the money come from? 



EDITED BY CHRISTOPHER LORENZ 


BY ERIC SHORT 


2ES WHO retire, or 
. . i re retired, before reach- 
'.‘S.aic. pension age have 
c-i.em. .They receive a pan- 
- -_n • i rom their company’s 
;::25ion scheme, bnt they have 
iT.wart until they reach the 
£ itutory age— 63 for men, 60 
■far women— before they start 
receiving their basic ■ State 
pension. The problem, is how to 
bridge that gap. 

- Up to now, a partial solution 
has been to register as unem- 
ployed and tiraw unemployment 
benefit, treating such payments 
as. a substitute for the State 
pension. . 

, At first sight, it may seem 
surprising that someone who is 
. retired and in receipt of a com- 
, paoy pension can register as 
unemployed. But the current 
Social ' Security system classi- 

■ ffes as unemployed someone 
1 who is . below State 'Pension 
; Age and is not working. The 

• . fact that the claimant is receiv- 

ing a company pension has not 

■ so far a&ected the unemploy- 
ment . .pay, but under . new 
Government proposals it may do 
so in future. , 

-.■The actual conditions under 
which' a person can claim and 
receive, unemployment pay have 
ahvays been somewhat hazy. A 
person registers as being un- 
employed at the local employ- 
ment - office and goes on the 

• unemployment register. There 
is no benefit for the first six 
weeks of unemployment* but 
thereefter entitlement to bene- 
fit depends, on the person 
rhaiaining on the unemploy- 
ment register and going 
through 'the motions of seeking 
work. The decision rests wife 
tb® local officials of the Depart- 
ment of Employment, acting on 
behalf of the Department of 
Health and Social Security. 
.The company pensioner ” 

would be : offered jobs com- 
mensurate with the type of work 
hie was doing before he retired. 
Thus a retired bank manager 
would be offered clerical jobs 
involving some kind of respon- 
sibility. Payment of benefit could 
be-withheld if the claimant laid 
down unreasonable conditions or 
restrictions on the types of jobs 
offered or the working hours 
involved. He is not expected to 
take any job that comes along, 
but tbe authorities argue that 
the. longer he is on the register, 
the lower sbmild- be bis 
expectations of the sort of job 
he'is waling to undertake. 

'The current basic unemploy- 

• ment benefit levels are £18.50 
a week for a single person and 
r 28.95 for a married couple. 
These rates are being increased 
to £20.65 and £33.40 in Novem- 
ber. This basic benefit is paid 
for. a year. Though the earnings- 


1 CANADIAN PACIFIC ENTER- 

PRISES is coming out of the 
? T li V i v woodwork. After nearly two 
decades of relative obscurity, 
this sprawling company which 

_ JP ®a has grown fast on the back of 

IS O Y EBb » Canada's abundant natural 
1.4. vL/ R a B B a resources is actively courting 

the attention of analysts and 
investors. 

The company has been dress- 
ing up its image at a time when 

TUC arguing for its retention i ,he tiirust °£ «*P»o*ni is turn- 
avph Jpr. h 3 vp » >«S aw ay bo.,i from Canada 


even when claimants have a 
substantial occupational 
pension. 


How Canadian Pacific made 
good by going off the rails 

John Makinson on the conglomerate that emerged from a railroad 


itself, and from Canada’s tradi- 
tional roie .> hewer of wood 
and drawer o.' -.vater. CPE i* 


EMPLOYEE 

BENEFITS 


related supplement is being 
phased out, at present a person 
whose earnings were at least 
£6,000 prior to retirement 
would be eligible for the earn- 
ings related supplement paid 
for six months only, up to e 
maximum of £17.67 a week. 

Having used his year's 
benefit, the claimant must work 
for at least 13 weeks in order 
to become eligible for further 
benefit 

Now this ad hoc situation is 
to change. As part of its plans 
to cut public expenditure, the 
Government intends to “daw- 
back” unemployment benefit 
from daimants who are entitled 
to a company pension above a 
certain level, even if they are 
not actually in receipt of it 

This proposal is contained in 
Clause 5 of tbe Social Security 
(No, 2) Bill which has reached 
the committee stage in the 
House of Lords. It states that 
anyone entitled to a company 
pension above £35 per week 
would have tbe unemployment 
benefit reduced on a pound-for- 
pound basis. 


But there is an element of < u * *""•» - aZJ* 

double thinking in this arm- j »?.££? 
ment. A person who is working | jra,l . J,ca ,n v^f em ? Dt ap P- roacil 
cannot, in theory, register as ! °° l ° ' j[}|. dlVerse 

unemployed and draw unem- ’ and conples smitture - 


ployment pay. Wliat is the 
difference between a person 
receiving income from his 
present job and someone 


it is the . CPE was incorporated in 1962 
a person . as a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
from his J Canadian Pacific, the legendary 
someone railroad company. Its purpose. 




V • ■ ■ V ■< 


receiving income in the form of I according to CP. “ was to assist 
a pension from his previous j in and farther the process of 
job? The trade unions arc ; diversification by encouraging 
always referring to pensions as j ilie development of specialised 
deferred pay. managements.” 

By all means, a retired person 1 The three main struts of 
who <s fit and keen to work j CPE’s development were rapidly 
should use the employment j transferred from the parent 
office in seeking a job. Indeed | company: a major holding in 
more could be done in this j Canadian Pacific Oil and Gas 
direction. But if his income is i (since renamed PanCanadian 
adequate, why should it be l Petroleum): a majority interest 
supplemented by unemployment | in Cominco. tbe mines and 
henefit. which presumably is j minerals group: and full owner- 
intended to orovide income j ship of the Pacific Logging 


I- •'"at ..a 


FIXED ASSETS 
1979 


Total $5-47bn 


Iron and Steel- 




^Other Operations 


Oil and Gas 


Wy\ -T.m 


Forest Products' 


Hotels and Food Services 


Real Estate 


while v .- ting for work. 


forest products company. CPE 


If one looks at the .Govern- also took on board CP’s hotel 
ment’s plan dispassionately, then real estate interests, 
there is much to commend the Since the early 1960s, 
principle. A person retiring on acquisitions have produced both 
a pension of two thirds of final additions to the original diyi- 
saiary does not necessarily need sions and a degree of diversifi- 
the unemployment benefit and cation, notably into iron and 
can be said to be guilty of j steel. Yet the original operating 
abusing the system. areas are still the mainstay of 


Volte face 


The Government’s proposals the group, 
can be criticised on two counts. Last year. CPE had assets of 
First the clawback limit is too C$7bn (£2.5bn) and earnings of 
low — a pension of £68 a week CS420m (£151m). Oil and gas 
is well below National Average provided 34.4 per cent of tbe 
earnings. But more important, income and 21.9 per cent of the 
it is tinkering with the social fixed assets. The comparable 
security system when it should figures for mines and minerals 
be re-considering the whole were 28.6 and 23.2 per cent, and 


areas are still the mainstay of ,an S!rx:,air - “ *’ m not interested in owning 13 per cent of anything 1 


set-up. 


for forest products 11.3 per 


Thus a person with pension 
rights of £45 a week would have 
his unemployment benefit 
reduced by £10 a week. The 
intention is to bring this pro- 
posal into force from next 
April. A married man with a 
company pension of at least 
£68.40 a week would not receive 
any unemployment benefit at 
all. 

Not surprisingly, this move 
by the Government is bitterly 
opposed by the Labour opposi- 
tion. tbe trade union movement, 
and many sections of the 
pensions industry. It even 
represents a complete nolle lace 
for Patrick Jenkin, the Social 
Services Secretary, who has 
opposed such a move on two 
previous occasions. 

The standard argument 
against the proposal is that the 
pensioner has paid his National 
Insurance Contributions while 
working, and is thus entitled to 
unemployed benefit when not 
working. It is not a means-tested 
benefit. Tbe trade unions hold 
this principle very dear, the 


If there was a comprehensive ce £„jL nd *E , 11 per , . 

flexible reUremem age instead CPE is anil overshadowed by 
of the Dresent rigid svstem lts yet is now bigger 

then these problems would not {*“. n manaPfX^nd 

arise. The previous Government 11 « a separately managed and 
had a splendid opportunity to independently quoted compare 
introduce flexible rtirement at ££ 

the start of the new State tion— unlike CP. u*nich is ex- 
pension scheme, but passed it c,usively a transportation com- 

UD l Pan - V ‘ 

F ’ It is partlv to make this 

What can be done in practice 1 separate identity clear that CPE 
to bridge the age gap ? The ■ has recently been stepping into 
answer is very little. Many pen- . the limelight. In March of this 
Sion schemes which begin tu I year it placed outside North 
operate below State pension age America 750,000 shares, valued 
allow the member the option at around £11. Tm, and obtained 
of deferring drawing his pen- listings on the London and 
sion until a later date. This Amsterdam stock exchanges, 
gives the member the oppor- More recently, it changed its 
tunity of getting other work and name. The erstwhile Canadian 
not paying too much tax. But J Pacific Investments was reborn 
the Government’s proposals . as Canadian Pacific Enterprises, 
clearly provide for “ clawback " j The principal purpose of the 


even where the pension is post- 
poned. 

Under Inland Revenue rules. 


first move— aside from raising 
cash — was to emphasise the 
increasing international aspira- 
tions of CPE. while the name 


_ f • . „ IJI •- i U. wmit Lilt JiaiiiL 

23K* ,n StaJl Lncinn nna change was intended to suggest 

lhat CPE is an active mana e p - 

pro\idin 0 thev then reduce th*. ment company, rather than an 
company pension. The rule that mvestmenl holding group. 


the overall occupational pension 
cannot exceed two- thirds of final 


For an active company of 
such size, CPE runs on a re- 


If you haven't seen 
the ERF trudi you 
wantwell get it 
for you-fast! 


salary is applied rigidly: With markably’ modest staff. The 
this new situation, rhe Revenue j ieaj j office jn Montreal houses 
should be prepared to recon- only 25 people, supported by a 


M I'm not interested in owning 
13 per cent of anything.” 

Having established control, 
CPE leaves operational manage- 
ment firmly in the hands of its 
subsidiary boards, assuming 
direct responsibility only for 
long-term strategy and financial 
matters. When something goes 
wrong, CPE does not step in 
directly but can use its 
influence on tbe board of the 
subsidiary to force changes. 
This was recently the case with 
CP Hotels where Sinclair 
helped to orchestrate a 
management reshuffle. 

Financial control is essential 
to the CPE strategy. The parent 
carefully monitors the debt and 
equity position of all companies 
under its umbrella, taking 
action whenever financial ratios 
cause concern. Just as CPE’s 
creditworthiness has been en- 
hanced by its connection with 
CP. so the operating companies 
can use the powerful asset back- 
ing of CPE to support their 
borrowings. 

CPE companies regularly have 
recourse to rights issues in 
order to raise funds. Great 
Lakes Forest Products raised 
842m (£l5.Sm) through a one- 
for-four issue last month. CPE 
exercised all its rights and also 
took up all the shares not sub- 
scribed for by other share- 
holders. 

The principle of taking effec- 
tive control without overall 
ownership now applies to CP's 
hold on CPE. The parent rtwns 


75.8 per cent of CPE and, with 
Sinclair currently chairman of 
both companies, there is little 
doubt who runs both shows. 

Sinclair is determined, how- 
ever, to apply the same 
principle of operational inde- 
pendence to CPE as CPE applies 
to its subsidiaries. Within a 
year, he will have relinquished 
the chairmanship and chief 
executive role at CP to devote 
ail his energies to CPE. 
Within two years, all main- 
line management connections 
between the two will have been 
severed. 


Autocratic 


Sinclair is unrepentant about 
tbe policy of tapping powerless 
minority shareholders for 
funds. “ When people buy into 
our companies, they know they 
are buying into a controlled 
situation,'' he says. “We are 
careful to maintain a market 
in these companies so they can 
always get in and out.” 

Sinclair himself is the 

fulcrum around which CPE 
turns. Few of the company’s 
employees would deny that he 
has been the moving spirit 
behind CPE’s growth. Trained 
as a barrister, he joined CP in 
1942 to negotiate railroad 

freight rates with the Canadian 
Government. He became 

president and chief executive 

of tbe former Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company in 1969. 


taking over the chairmanship 
three years later. 

At 66, Sinclair combines the 
physical appearance of a dock- 
hand with the diplomatic 
tongue of a lawyer. He is at 
pains to emphasise his faith in 
friendly takeovers and looks 
aggrieved but resigned when 
discussing the British Columbia 
Government’s opposition to his 
aborted MacMillan takeover. 

Privately, however, Sinclair 
is known as a tough and 
autocratic manager, a wily 
negotiator and no friend of 
interfering governments. He is 
widely considered to have out- 
manoeuvred one of West 
Germany’s most able business- 
men, Herr Egon Overbeck, In 
his 1973 purchase of a 25 per 
cent stake in Algoma Steel from 
Mannesmann AG. 

The development of CPE 
mirrors the increasing role 
played by resources in Canada’s 
economy. While this emphasis 
has proved an impetus for 
growth, the volatile perform- 
ance of the Toronto stock 
market testifies to the uncertain 
quality of resource earnings in 
Canada. Sinclair is planning to 
diversify the business both 
away From Canada and away 
from resources. 

At present CPE holds onlv 
2 per cent of its fixed assets 
outside North America, com- 
pared with 15 per cent in the 
U.S. The decision to come to 
Europe for a listing before New 
York reflects in part Sinclair's 
personal impatience with the 
bureaucratic niceties of the 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission although he points out. 
reasonably enough. that 
American investors can trade 
easily through Toronto. 

The London and Amsterdam 
listings also indicate, however, 
that Sinclair Is planning to 
expand CPE's interests outside 
the North American continent. 
In all cases CPE will insist on 


political stability as a basic 
investment criterion. 

For the moment, though, the 
U.S. is absorbing most of CPE's 
acquisitive attention. In March, 
it bought Norm, a diversified 
U.S. food company, and more 
purchases are being considered. 

Within Canada, the group Is 
examining acquisitions in two 
specific areas. The first is “agri- 
business," a broad sector encom- 
passing agricultural products 
and equipment. 

CPE has already entered tbe 
U.S. agriproducts business 
through Baker Commodities 
Inc. which recently acquired 
Corenco Corp of Massachusetts. 
Corenco. like Baker, is engaged 
in the rendering business — the 
recycling of animal waste by- 
products into fats and proteins. 
It also processes and packages 
fruit preserves, jams and jellies. 

The other area is the finan- 
cial sector where a strengthen- 
ing of CPE’s position within 
Canada would make industrial 
logic, since it would offer 
diversification away from re- 
sources into an area which has 
shown very strong earnings 
rnrowth over the past few years. 
CPE already owns an insurance 
company and a securities busi- 
ness. but Sinclair is now eyeing 
mortgage and consumer finance 
companies. Canada's banking 
regulations would inhibit an 
aenuisition in the orthodox 
banking sector, but the field of 
financial services is wide open. 

With the resource operations 
providing both cash and colla- 
teral. CPE is well placed to 
continue its acquisition strategy. 
When necessary, minority 
shareholders can' be tapped for 
additional funds or a new cate- 
gory of shareholders can be 
created — as was the case with 
its recent listings outside North 
America. The result should be 
a conglomerate with a broader 
industrial and geographical 
base, managed with a high 
decree of flexibility. 


sider its stance and the unions 
and the pensions industry 


treasury department of about 50 
in Toronto. The Montreal office 
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Now, the trucks you want, when you want them. 

ERF. Acknowledged as Britain's best 
all-round truck. Low profile cab, complete with 
moulded fire-resistant SMC glass fibre 
panels mounted on a powerful rust- 
resistant sted safety cage. WeD proved 
major components making up a choice 
of engine, gearbox and axle units. • 

.. . Tbpeajnoirqcsuperbreliabaity. 

. . As an all-value all rounder, the ERF hasnt a rival 

,';And they're now more easily available than ever before. 
it ■ ■ To view these superb trucks first 

hand, write or telephone 
ERF at Sandbach for the 
name of your nearest ERF 
distributor. 

And even if the ERF truck you want 
isn't there, well get it for you- fast! 


aNai.M.'ii-* 


should be seeking amendments, aivommodales six top managers, 
so that up to the State pension | an acquisition group, a team of 
age. the company could pay a : economists and little else, 
supplement equal to the State ] This skeletal team holds sway 
pension. j over a labyrinthine network of 

companies. Cominco alone has 

‘ a direct or indirect holding of 

! jraTjOT ^ . at least 40 per cent in 25 other 

i S8m» UOWSOf companies. . t ^ 

I zp9ears , P arad0X,caJ . tha j : 

UQ 1 lrfL&«3 > such a small group should 
claim to manage such a large ■ 
ggtlWSfcy j and diverse operation. There is . 

j SB m *SsrB 1 nn doubt that it has the muscle 

J j,S — / to do so since in almost aJJ cases 

iWl OiBHT? | CPE has established a very 

! sizeable equity position in its 

operating units. Earlier this 

I iN&iiUL'i year. CPE's attempt to buy a r 

i _ _ -J, . ; majority holding in MacMillan 

1 ana wonawia© ( Bloedel, Canada's largest forest 
{ i ■* ■ products company, was thwarted 

i aailV ! by political opposition. CPE 

1 ■* promptly sold its existing 13.4 

per cent stake in MacMillan for 
around £35ru. .As Ian Sinclair. 
CPE's robust chairman, puts it: 


These Securities having been placed privately, this announcement appears as u matter of record only 

HEINEKEN N.V. 

Dfls. 75,000,000 10 per cent. Bearer Notes 1980 due 1981 

Annual coupons 15th July 
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and worldwide 
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Jy. rJf hotel ; 

Denver, Coro ra do . V. 


Your next trip to Denver— the 
climate capita] of America— will 
be most memorable when you 
stay at the Brown Palace. 

• 500 air conditioned rooms 
■ suites and executive rooms 

• four famous. restaurants 

• complete convention accommodations 

KARL w. MEH LM An N, Oe«erai Manager 
13031 825- J1J1 

Tele* *5-4*16 TWX 9W-93V2583 
CabtK Brown pal 
Represented oy 
RU. Brooker, LM. 

London, WC2, England 


30th June. IPSO 


Two months later she went blind 

. — — j Most blind people are people who become blind. One year 

i they've got their si^ht, the next their world has become a dark 
oneJhen they need us. Ut it happened to you, you'd need us) 

1 All the RNIB's training lor the blind is built out of gener- 

' 1 ations of knowledge and experience. Thats what makes it the 
I surest, the earliest way for someone blind to get their 
I independence back. 

Help Wind people as they rebuild theirlives 


Jam sending my personal contribution to the workof the RNIB, to help educate, _ 
I rehabilitate and train Britain's blind people. PleaseiicJcifareceiptisrequired!2 I 
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The Queen's Awards 1981 
-the time to apply is now 


V . 1- 


Name 

Address. 


The Queen's Awards for Esports andTechnology 
are highly prized and hard to win. They are given, 
annually to companies that have made outs tanding 
contributions to exports or technology or both. ‘ 

To enter for The Qu een's Awards^ your company 
can be of any size, butit must be based in the United 
Kingdom. 

Tlie QueenS Award is more than an honour itis an 


55 > I?* u idi> j r*rr^ 


To: The Secretaiy, The Queen’s Awards Office, 

Dean Bradley House, 52 Horsefeny Road, London SW1P 2AG. 
flease send me details and entry form. 


Name of Company. 
Address 


I Orifyouwouwifte | - - se =| 

w | j ROYAL NATIONAL INSTITUTE 1 

j MriJanice Marsh. I ! . . r5»TlE3UD hi I 

■j. on honday . _ - UW. 

k ’inj9rsayinftilay I979&B w maB~ ••••• - •’•mbgs 


you are entitled to use the emblem in your advertising 

and pr om ot i ons. — ----- — — 

- Entries must beinby October 31st so hnd out . Exports □ Technology □ Both D (tick as armronrisrpi * 

more about The Queen's Awards by posting this coupon. uompleTed applications mustbe.remmed by October 31st 1980 [ 









dest proposal 
inemployed 


.-I'uLI'JEL BHUTAN 

■* of unemployed 
y side with un- 
• 3rd desires has 
j wry. will be a 
-.".raality. It was 
which first 
v.i economics, 
•.urvives the 
unemploy- 
i not quite mean 
■■■Vine suggests and 
^ivappsaranco of 
n I’Mvar methods of 
’ i pn' 1 . ourselves into 
1 .'ovment. Whatever one 
!v- , k of the 1.3m adults 
•v' s i!7d un-'rauloyed at the 
1 -'it of t’’e 117ST9 boom, the 
•r™n'. r: 1 ?; represents a genuine 
"?rea^? in the unused human 
r-ources. 

A reduction in infiation may 
involve a transitional increase in 
unemployment — which is an 
argument for not inflating in the 
first place. The size of that 
increase is not however given in 
heaven but can be influenced by 
human action and policies. The 
purpose of this article is to sug- 
gest one simple proposal which 
could mitigate the absurdities of 
high unemployment, which 
would neither interfere with the 
counter-inflation progr a mme, 
nor require a revolution in the 
organisation of the British 
labour market. 


Novelty 


The proposal is not original. In 
fact it is one that occurs spon- 
taneously to many people. Any 
novelty is simply in suggesting 
that they are right and establish- 
ment objections are wrong. The 
proposal is simply that instead 
of drawing the dole for remain- 
ing at home, unemployed people 
should have the option of doing 
useful work which would other- 
wise not be done. Examples 
include providing services for 
old people, removing environ- 
mental eyesores, providing extra 
amenities for hospitals and 
thousands of other possible 
improvements which will occur 
to readers. 

People willing to do such jobs 
would receive the present dole 
and no more. So there would 
remain as much incentive as at 
present to take “proper jobs" 
when these become available; 
and the downward pressure on 
wage inflation from depressed 
labour markets would con- 
tinue. There would be no 
pressure on, say former steel 
workers to do gardening in 


public parks. They would have 
the choice between amenity 
work and drawing the dole on 
-present terms. 

Whether people in amenity 
jobs were in the employment 
figures is an unimportant 
statistical detail. Their numbers 
should be listed separately, so 
that commentators could treat 
them as they like. Ideally there 
ought to be, as in the U.S., 
several unemployment defini- 
tions from, say, U1 to U9, as 
there are for money supply, to 
be used for different purposes. 

Ideas for amenity jobs could 
come from Government depart- 
ments, local authorities and 
voluntary organisations. Best of 
ail they could be suggested by 
the unemployed -themselves. 
Approved ideas could be posted 
up in Job Centres and other 
DHSS and Manpower Services 
Offices. Projects would have to 
be “ approved ” because other- 
wise organisations would be 
able to sack people and have 
them back at public expense. 
But although there will always 
be borderline cases, it is in 
practice possible to differen- 
tiate between new projects and 
jobs which would in any case 
have been done. 

Public service unions might 
oppose the idea because it 
would reduce the pain of ex- 
penditure curbs and lessen 
pressures for their restoration. 
But they would not be able to 
block the idea in the present 
climate of public opinion if the 
Government departments con- 
cerned were, prepared to push 
it through. 


Xi/oO 

Tide of EEC law cannot be turned back 


Ideals 


It might be said that the 
unemployed can already do 
voluntary social service work if 
they wish. A formal scheme for 
amenity jobs would, however, 
clearly demonstrate that such 
activities are approved and 
encouraged, and not regarded 
as a disqualification for benefit. 
Moreover there are many 
unemployed who would be glad 
to respond to a lead, but would 
not themselves have taken the 
initiative. 

But I must warn that this 
apparently simple idea will 
upset many interests and run 
counter to conventional think- 
ing. It will not be implemented 
without enormous political 
pressure. 


THE IMPACT of the Common 
Market on English law becomes 
more impelling every day. In 
February, 1979, the European 
Court held that the Government 
had not fulfilled its obligations 
under the Treaty because it 
had failed to adopt in good 
time the measures to be taken 
to -implement a Regulation on 
the introduction of recording- 
equipment in road transport 

The British refusal to order 
the fitting of tachographs in 
heavy lorries because of implac- 
able union opposition had had 
its impact in the courts of this 
count!? even before the Luxem- 
bourg Court’s ruling force.d the 
-Government to change tack. 

In August, 1378, Concorde 
Express Transport was prose- 
cuted on three summonses 
before Feltham Magistrates 
Court under Section 98 (4), 
Transport Act, 1968, for failing 
to Issue individual control-books 
to crew-members employed by 
the company to drive its lorries. 
The lorries had in fact been 
fitted with tachographs, but 
crew-members had not been 
issued with a logbook or indi- 
vidual control-books. 

Did the employer, who bad 
expected the imposition of the 
EEC law in this country, have 
a defence to the charges in an 
English magistrates' court?* 

Section 97 of the Transport 
Act,. 1968, deals with installation 
of . recording-equipment in 
vehicles but has not been 
brought into operation. Section 
98 deals with written records. 


which includes log-books; and 
by subsection (4) makes it an 
offence to contravene 'any re-, 
requirement of the applicable 
Community rules as to books, 
records or documents. 

- The applicable Community 
rules are contained in a Council 
Regulation of 1969. The pro- 
vision for installation and use 
of recording-equipment had 
been made in the 1968 Act only 
on an optional or voluntary 
basis, as regards both vehicles 
engaged in intra-Community 
transport and those engaged in 
national transport 

* 

Claimed 

unsuccessfully 

Given the national law only, 
the legislation had maintained 
in force the obligations relating 
to the keeping of an individual 
control-book, which had been 
abolished by the Community 
Regulation. 

Before the European Court 
in early 1979 the British Govern- 
ment bad claimed unsuccess- 
fully that this arrangement was 
sufficient to meet the objectives 
of promoting road-eafety, of 
social progress for workers, and 
of the harmonisation of condi- 
tions of competition. The 
Court, however, rejected the 
idea that the member-States 
could achieve these objectives by 
installation and use of 
recording-equipment simply on 
a voluntary basis. Mechanisa- 
tion was compulsory. 

The summonses before the 


THE WEEK IN THE COURTS 

BY JUSTINIAN 


Feltham Justices were based on 
the English legislation and on 
an Article in the EEC Regula- 
tion which places an obligation 
on the crew of a vehicle to carry 
a control-book. The Justices 
convicted the firm, but on 
appeal to the Crown Court at 
Kingston upon Thames the con- 
viction was quashed on a nar- 
row point 

The Article relied on by the 
prosecutor appeared to place no 
obligation on the employer of 
the crew. The Court found it 
difficult to understand the basis 
on which the charges were laid 
against the firm. " 

A sub-clause in the Article in 
any event makes it abundantly 
dear that there -is no intention 
to create an obligation on an 
employer, because it expressly 
requires member States to take 
all necessary steps concerning 
issue and control of the books. 

Whether or not those steps 
had been taken by the Execu- 
tive in Whitehall by way of 
delegated legislation, the 
present charges were not laid 
under any such measures. 
Hence the prosecution failed. 

The Court went on to con- 
sider further arguments on 
applicability of the EEC law. 
The recitals to the 1969 Regula- 


tion contemplates the replace- 
ment of control-books by 
mechanical recording equip- 
ment. A later Regulation deals 
with introduction of. recording 
equipment in road transport; it 
provides for installation of 
recording equipment in certain 
classes of vehicles. 

Each of the vehicles in the 
instant case fell within the 
dass of vehicles requiring such 
equipment, and, moreover, such 
installation had become com- 
pulsory before August 1978. 

Recording 

equipment 

The EEC Regulations recog- 
nised that equipment could pot 
be installed and brought into 
use overnight. January 1, 1978, 
was the 'appointed day which 
affected the vehicles in this 
case. Article 3 of the 1970 Regu- 
lations introduced a proviso to 
to the earlier Regulations 
Imposing the obligation of crew- 
members to have an individual 
control -book. 

The proviso said that that 
earlier Regulation should not 
apply to crew-members of 
vehicles using recording equip- 


ment conforming to the provi- 
sions contained in the. w e 
Regulation. 

The firm argued that once the 
obligation to instal fQWJJJJJ 
on a particular vehicle became 
compulsory, lie proviso e* 
eluded the crew of that 
from the earlier obligation, even 
if . there' was no equipment- 
either in the vehicle or in use 
in it. The obligation was on 
the employer to fit il- 
ia, short, the purpose behind 
the later Regulation was a pro- 
gressive change over from a log' 
book system to a mechanic^ 
reconUag-system; accordingly 
the requirement for keeping a 
log-book chased to be necessary 
for vehicles subject to the com- 
pulsory mechanical recording- 
system. 

If there should be a failure 
to • use that system properly, 
then it should be enforced 
directly under the relevant regu- 
lations and not by an indirect 
way by recourse to the -log-book 

provisions. _ 

Interestingly, the Crown -Court 
judge, Jodgq Rubin, considered 
that the Court had considerably 
greater freedom in construing 
a Community Regulation than 
it would' b*ve h»d if it were 
-construing an English statute; 
’t w**s e" titled to h**vfi regard 
*6 T'-orse of the EEC Reguv 
diooipsejj in the recitals 
'to tfce Regulation. 

How much the supporters of 
a liberal approach to statutory 
construction fir-eluding ‘ our 
legal correspondent, A. H. 


Hermann) will cheer gjftte 
influential 'effect on EngHsh 
judges of . SEC attitude to inter; 
preting the taw. 

The Crown Court, therefore, 
was able to sff that, slncejte 
.vehicles had been, fitted with 
and were using an approved 
tachograph, that was a sufficient 
answer to a prosecution for 
failure of the employer to issue 
the crew-members with tftp 

national - control-books. 

Dragged into 
conformity. 

' Thus EngHsh law was dragged 
into conformity with EEC law 
even .before the national legis- 
lation had- been introduced to 
comply with the. ruling of-the 
European Court. 

It is a classic instance of-the 
Rome Treaty acting like an 

incoming tide, flowing into the 

estuaries and up the rivers, of 
fhis island. .More and more 
English lawyers, are becoming 
aware that there, is na turning 
back of the tide, and that short 
of a renunciation of the Treaty 
f unthinkable except by a resort 
tn the Vienna Convention on 
they must learn, to 
a' , < , n.T»»TTindate themselves to the 
r»fre*faine waters of a new 
CTetoin .of law ' and to a tess 
i-osfri dive role played by toe 
mn#ts over the legislation, of 
th° men in. Brussels. 

♦Concorde .Express. Transport 
v. Traffic Examiner Metropolitan 
Area f?9S 0]2 CMLfi 221. • 


An outstanding brood mare 


As Tyrnavos swept toward 
victory in the Irish Sweeps 
Derby to give England a third 
successive victory in the race, 
a good many English breeders 
must have been left wondering 
whether Stilvi is to prove her- 
self the outstanding brood 
mare .of this century. 

She is already— at a compare- 


RACING 

BY DOMINIC WIGAN 


tively young age — one of the 
most successful mares in the 
history of thoroughbred 
breeding. 

From a different stallion in 
each of her first four years at 
stud, the Derring-Do mare was 
responsible for Tachypous. 
Taxiarchos, Tromos, and 
Tyrnavos. Tachypous ran 


second to Nebbiolo in the 1977 
2,000 Guineas; Taxiarchos won 
a number of good races and 
was only just short of classic 
ability; and Tromos and 
Tyrnavos have done even 
better. 

Stilvi has a two-year-old filly 
by Great Nephew to represent, 
her, and a yearling by Reform, 
and as my colleague, John 
Oaksey, reflected at Newcastle, 
“ They must be worth their 
weight in diamonds.” This 
spring, Stilvi, whose tremen- 
dous pace earned her a two- 
-year-old Timeform rating of 
126, visited Still Reef. 

Two men who must have 
watched Saturday's race with 
mixed feelings are jockey 
Edward Hide and breeder John 
Coggan. 

By an agreement between 
Bill Watts and Bruce Hobbs at 
the start of the season, the 


North's most popular jockey 
was released from any com- 
mitments for Watts on Derby 
day, so that Hide would be free 
to ride Tyrnavos at Epsom. No 
such arrangement was made 
concerning the Irish race, and 
Saturday found Hide at New- 
castle, watching the race at the 
Curragh on the weighing-room 
television. 

John Coggan, who sells year- 
lings annually at Newmarket, 
but who also has had a number 
of smart fillies in training with 
Fulke Johnson Houghton, sold 
Stilvi as a yearling. 

Tyrnavos will next run in 
the King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth Diamond Stakes. 


ENTERTAINMENT GL IDE 


OPERA. & BALLET 

COLISEUM. Credit cards. 240 £258. 

ReserVutio.lS oi- -> I b i . PluRB « E . 

FESTIVAL. Last Week. Last perf Toman 
DON QUIXOTC- From Wea to SOU 
HOMAGE TO BALANCHINE. En. 7 -SO. 

Reduced price Mata. Sat. at 2. 

COLISEUM. Credit cards. 240' 5258. 
Res-rvai.o.is bm 3i81. ErtGUaH 
NAITuMAL OPERA. 1960-81 season 
opens July 31. Mgs from July 7. Sub- 
scriptions BICS. 01-036 2699. 


THEATRES 


WINDSOR 
6.45 — Brentex** 

8.05 — Beaulah Land*** 
8.35 — Fairmlle Lad 

9.05 — Glasgow Central* 


TV/ Radio 


f Indicates programme in black 
and white. 

BBC 1 

130 pm Heads and Tails. 1.45 
News. 135 Wimbledon (Ladies' 
Singles Quarter-finals). 4.18 
Regional News for England 
(except London). 430 Play 
School (as BBC 2 11.00 am). 4.45 
The Space Sentinels. 5.05 John 
Craven's Newsround. 5.10 Blue 
Peter. 

5.40 News. 

535 Nationwide (London and 
South East only). 

630 Wimbledon highlights. 

730 The Dukes of Hazzard. 

8.10 Panorama: The Venice 
Economic Summit 

9.00 News. 

935 The Monday Film: Katie: 

“ Portrait of a Centrefold.” 
11.00 The Editors. 


11.40 News Headlines. 

11.42 Bellamy’s Europe. 

12.12 am Weather / Regional 
News. 

All regions as BBC 1 except as 
follows: 

BBC Cymru /Wales — 11.25-00 
pm Cricket: Glamorgan v West 
Indies. 1304.45 Pila Pala. 1-55- 
420 Tennis and Cricket 535 
Wales Today. 6.15 Cricket 
(Glamorgan v West Indies). 630- 
630 Heddiw. 630 Join BBC 1 
(Wimbledon). 12.12 am News and 
Weather for Wales. 

Scotland — 935 am Noah and 
Nelly. 10.00 Jackanory. 10.15 
Cheggers Plays Pop. 1035-1035 
Take Hart 125-130 pm The 
Scottish News. 5.5&620 Report- 
ing Scotland. 12.12 am News and 
Weather for Scotland. 

Northern Ireland — 4.18420 pm 
Northern Ireland News. 5354120 
Scene Around Six. 12.12 am News 
and Weather for- Northern 
Ireland. 

England — 538620 pm Look 
East (Norwich); Look North 


F.T. CROSSWORD PUZZLE No. 4,310 



! ACROSS 

■ l Bom wanting to scratch, 
i spiteful (6) 

} 4 Blackleg joining poet in case 

• of weapon (S) 

|’ 10 Unusual Oriental spectacle 
| given travelling a ox-room 

(5.4) 

, 11 Book backing Pole before 

■ long (5) 

• 12 Scientist finally losing on 
> creature (4) 

13 Girl is a mite down (3, 2, 5) 
15 Like this individual to take 
to road in least time (7) 

} 16 Tip I have used in salad (6) 

- 19 English writer listeners 
) associate with Grimm (6) 

I 21 Undue sensitivity to every- 
thing off-grey (7) 

• 23 Fear heaven sent little mis- 
! chief (4, 6) 

25 Airman leads yours truly to 
top (4) 

27 Conclude fashionable game 
official backed (5) 

28 Depend on a fight for loaf 

(4.5) 

29 Dying to find bone hidden 
in heap of earth (S) 

30 Old chap we hear runs into 
hot water (6) 

DOWN 

1 Stop united going on board 
lady (8) 


. ..a 


2 Cast in error expelled (6, 3) 

3 Listen to man in charge of 
paper (4) 

5 Neat jab from range rider 
(7) 

6 Instrument enabling singer 
to join racket (4, 6) 

7 A supreme being across 
Channel is so long (5) 

8 Impresssion going to fade 
away one after the other 
(3.3) 

8 Plant economy (6) 

14 Infatuating object with 
lively bea[t (5, 5) 

17 Girl with rent promises to 
pay Frank (9) 

15 Correspondingly close to 
landlord (2, 6) 

20 Organ after that was made of 
clay (7) 

21 Money put on a horse (6) 

22 Religious belief is within 
the people there (6) 

24 Convicted murderer writing 
biography (5) 

26 Look out for third-class wel- 
come (4) 

The solution to last Satur- 
day's prize puzzle will be pub- 
lished with names of winners 

next Saturday. 


(Leeds, Newcastle); Look North 
West (Manchester): Midlands 
Today (Birmingham); Points 
West (Bristol); South Today 
(Southampton); Spotlight South 
West (Plymouth). 

BBC 2 

1130 am Play School. 

2.00 pm Wimbledon Ladies' 
Singles Quarter-finals. 

730 One Hundred Great Paint- 
ings. 

8.00 Mid-evening News. 

8.10 The Waltons. 

9.00 The Innes Book of 
Records. 

925 Brass Tacks. 

10.10 Wimbledon highlights. 
1L00 Newsnight. 

LONDON 

930 am Check It Out. 10.00 
The Wild. Wild World of 
Animals. 1025 Poetry of Land- 
scape. 10.40 The World We Live 
In. 1L03 Little House on the 
Prairie. 1135 Dick Tracy. 12.00 
Chorlton and the Wheelies. 12.10 
pm Rainbow. 1230 Doctor ! 1.00 
News. 120 Thames News. 130 
Crown Court. 2.00 Against the 
Wind. 230 Monday Matinee: 
“The Purple Plain.” 4.15 Clap- 
perboard. 4.45 The Latchkey 
Children. 5.15 Mork and Mindy. 
5.45 News. 

6.00 Thames News. 

635 Crossroads. 

7.00 The Krypton Factor. 

730 Coronation Street. 

8.00 Can We Get On Now, 
Please? 

830 World in Action: Russian 
Games. 

9.00 The Sand baggers. 

10.00 News. 

103(1 Police Story. 

12.15 am Close: Personal choice 
with Andrew Cruickshank. 

AH IBA regions as London 
except at the following times; 

ANGLIA 

. 10.00 am Chopper Squari. 10.50 
Child Life in Other Lands 11.20 World 
Worth Keeping. 11.45 Cartoon Time. 
1-20 pm Anglin Novas. 2-00 About 
Britain. 2-30 Monday Film Matinee: 
■’ The Intruders.'' starring Edmond 
O'Brien. 5.1S University Challenge. 
6.00 About Anglia. 6.30 Survival. 10.30 
The BriBn Corine! Interviews. 11.00 
Monday Lata Film: '' Tho Girl Who 
Knew Too Much,” starring Nancy Kwan 
and Adam West. 1245 am Reflection. 


ATV 

10.20 am Sesame Street. 11.20 The 
Entertainers (Julie Felix). 11.45 Larry 
the Lamb in Toytown. 1.2D pm ATV 
Newsdesk. 2-00 The Royal Show. 5.15 
Take My Wife. 8.00 ATV Today 10.30 
Left. Right and Centre. 11.00 ATV 
NewsdBsk. 11.05 Luke's Kingdom. 
12.05 am Something Different. 

BORDER 

10.00 Best of Weir. 10.30 How the 
West Was Won. 1.20 pm Bolder News. 
ZOO About Britain. Z30 Monday 
Matinee: ” That Lady from Peking." 
5.15 Take My Wife. 6.00 Look a round 
Monday. 6.15 The Electric Theatre 
Show. B.45 Photography. 1030 Mon- 
day Movietime: " Play Misty lor Me.” 
12-20 am Border News Summary. 

CHANNEL 

1.20 pm Chennai Lunchtime News, 
What's On Where and Weather. ZOO 
About Britain, fZ30 The Monday Mati- 
nee: " So Long at the Fair." 5.15 
University Challenge. 6.00 Channel 
Nows. 6.10 Project UFO. 1038 Channel 
Late News. 1035 Luke's Kingdom. 11.35 
Celebrity. Concert (Diabann Carroll). 
1235 am News and Weather in French. 

GRAMPIAN 

535 am First Thing. 10.00 The Best 
of Weir. 1035 How the West Was 
Won. 13D pm North News. ZOO About 
Britain. Z30 The Monday Special: 
" News from Nowhere," film about 
William Morris, artist, writer and 
Socialist. 3-30 Survival. 4.00 Casper 
tho Friendly Ghost. 5.15 University 
Challenge. 6.00 North Tonight and 
Area Wcathor Forecast. 6.35 Out of 
Town. 1030 Reflections. 10.35 The 
Monday Movie: ” The Lovo Machine.” 
12.30 am North Headlines. 

GRANADA 

10.00 am Tho Booties. 10.15 Wildlife- 
m Crisis. 10.35 The Woody Wood- 
pecker Show. 11.00 Sosame Street. 

I. 20 pm Granada Reports. 2.00 About 
Britain. 12.30 Monday Maimee: " The 
Mjn Upstairs.'' 5.15 Granada Reports. 
530 This is Your Right. 10.30 Nuts 
and Bolts. 11.00 The Late Film: 
” Operation Cobra.” 

HTV 

10.00 am Tho Young Country. 103S 
The Lost Islands. 10.50 Sosame Street. 

II. 50 Larry the Lamb in Toytown. 
1.20 pm Report West Headlines. 2.00 
About Britain. 2-30 The Monday 
Matinee: " Four Against the Desert.” 
5.15 Batman. 6.00 Report West. 1035 
The Monday Film: ” Tho Burglars.” 
starring Omar Sharif and Jean-Paul 
Belmondo. 

HTV Cymru/ Wei os — As HTV West/ 
HTV General Service except: 12.00- 
12.10 pm Trghetiau. 1,20 Penawdau 
Nowyddion Y Dydd. 135-130 Report 
Wales Headlines. 2.00-230 Hamdden. 
4.45-5.15 Sur. 6.00 Y Dydd. 6.25-7.00 
Report Wales. 830-9.00 Yr Wythnos. 

SCOTTISH 

10.00 am The Beachcombers. 10.25 


How the West was Won. 130 pm 
News and Road a'nd Weather. ZOO 
The Royal Show. 3.45 About Britain. 
5.15 Sam. 6.00 Scotland Today. 6.40 
Crimodask. 1030 Sounda Gaelic. 11.00 
Lata Cali. 11.05 Kaz. 

SOUTHERN 

1030 am Focua on Wildlife. 1035 
Little House on the Prairie. 1130 
Hiatory of the Motor Car. 11.45 Larry 
the Lamb. 1.20 pm Southern News. 

2.00 Houseparty. 2 25 Mulligan’s Stew. 
3-45 About Britain. 5.15 Survival. 6.00 
Day by Day including Soirthsport. 10.35 
First Edition. 11,20 SWAT. 

TYNE TEES 

930 am The Good Word followed by 
North East News. 9.30 The Master- 
builders. 9.55 The Nbw Ed Allen Show. 

10.20 The White Stone. 10.45 While 
Dad was in a Concentration Camp. 
11.10 Canada: Five Portraits. 130 pm 
North East News and Lookaround. ZOO 
About Britain. 230 Monday Matinee: 
" What’s Good lor the Goose,” star 
ring Norman Wisdom. 5.15 Father, 
Doar Father. 6.00 North East News. 
8.02 Play It Again. 635 Northern Ufa. 
1030 North East News. 1032 Northern 
Report. 1130 The Monday Thrillon 
” Stalk the Wild Child," storring David 
Janssen. 1230 am Epilogue. 

ULSTER 

10.00 am The Best of Weir. 1035 
The Lost Islands. 10.50 Cartoon Time. 

11.00 Sesame Street. 130 pm Lunch- 
time. 12-30 Monday Matin oo: ” The 
Mon Upstairs," starring Richard Alton 
borough, Bernard Lee and Donald 
Huston. 4.13 Ulster Nows Headlines. 
5.15 Bailey's Bird. 6.00 Ulster Tele- 
vision Nows. 6.75 Portrait of the 
Artist. 6.30 Happy Days. 10.29 Ulster 
Weather. 10.30 Superstar Profile 
(George Hamilton IV). 1130 Kaz. 1Z00 
Bedtime. 

WESTWARD 

10.00 am The Best of Weir. flO.S 
Feature Film: ” Bulldog Jack." starring 
Ralph Richardson. 1135 Survival. 

1.20 pm Westward News Hoadliriea. 
ZOO About Britain. tZ30 The Monday 
Matineo: ” So Long at the Fair." star- 
ring Dirk Bogarde and Joan Simmons. 
4.12 Gus Honey bun's Birthdays. 5.15 
University Challenge. 630 Westward 
Diary. 1032 Westward Lata News. 
1036 Luka's Kingdom. 11.35 Celebrity 
Concert (Engelbert Humperdinck). 
1230 am Faith tor Lilo. 1235 West 
Country Weaihor. 

YORKSHIRE 

10.00 am Wildlife— Untamed Frontier. 
1035 Alice in Wonderland. 11.10 Young 
Ramsey. 1.2D pm Calendar News. ZOO 
About Britain. tZ30 Monday Matinee: 
" Nor the Moon by Night. * starring 
Bolmda Lac, Michael Craig and 
Patrick McGoohan. 5.1S University 
Challenge. 6.00 Calendar (Emloy Moor 
and Belmont editions). 3.35 Happy 
Days. 10.30 Calendar Carousel. 11.00 
pons. 12.00 George Hamilton IV. 



1 Radio Wavelengths 

BBC Radio London: 

1458kHz, 206m & 94.9vhf 

4 1053k Hz/2S5m 

3 121 5k Hz /247m 

Capital Radio: 

1548kHz, 194m & 95^vhf 

1 1089!(Hz/275m 

« & 90-82.5vhf stereo 

O 633k Hr /433m 

4 909kHz/330ni 

A 200kHz/1900m 
“T& SZ95vhf 

London Broadcasting: 

& 8S-9lvhf stereo 


1151kHz, 261m & 97.3vhf 


RADIO 1 

(S) Stereophonic broadcast 
t Medium wave 

5.00 am As Radio 2. 7.00 Dave Loo 
Travis. 9.00 Simon Bates. 11.31 Paul 
Burnett. 2.00 pm Steve Wnght. 5.30 
NewEbeat. 5.45 An Outward ' Bound 
Stayin' Alive Special. 3.00 Bruno. 
9.50 Nawsbest. 10.02 John Peel (S). 
12-00-5.00 am As Radio 2. 

VHP Radios 1 and 2—5.00 am With 
Radio 2. 2.03 pm Ed Stewart's Request 
Show fS). 4.03 Much Mors Music (S). 

6.03 John Dunn (5). 8.02 With Radio 
2- 10.00 With Redio 1. 12-00-5.00 am 
With Radio Z 

RADIO 2 

5.00 am News Summary. 633 Steve 
Jones (S). 732 Terry WogBn (S). 

10.03 John Tlmpson (S). 1Z03 pm 
David Hamilton (S). 2.03 Wimbledon 
Tennis. 7.00 John Dunn (S) (loins 
VHF). 8X12 Foik on 3 (S). 9.02 
Humphrey Lyttelton with the Beet of 
Jazz on records (S). 9.55 Sports Desk. 

10.02 Pop Score. 10.30 Sur Sound. 

11.02 Brian Matthew with Round Mid- 
night, including 1ZOO Maws, Z02- 
5.00 am You and the Night and the 
Music (S). 

RADIO 3 

6.S5 am Weather. 7.00 News. 7.06 
Overture (S). 8.00 News- 0.05 Morn- 
ing Concert (S). 9.00 News. 6.05 This 


Week's Composer: Haydn (S). 935 
Pinno Recital (S|. 10.35 MusicB Antique 
Cologne Concert, part 1 (S). 11.15 
Interval Roeding. 11.20 Concert, part 
2 (S) 11.55 Gunther Herbig Conducts 
(5). 1.00 pm News. 1.05 Lieder m 
English (S). 1-40 Matmcc Musicals 

(S). 235 Oboe and Piano recital (S). 
3-10 Now Records oi music by Mahlor 
(S). 435 News. 5.00 Mainly (or 
Pleasure (S). 7.00 College Con- 

carta, part 1 (S). 7.20 interval’ Reed- 
ing. 7.25 ColJcgo Concert .ojrr 2 (S). 

8.05 Promenades. B.35 Bruckner and 

Brahms chamber music (S). 930 

Reckonings (story by Douglas Dunn). 
9.55 Light Piano Music (S). 1030 

E&U Jess Concert (S). 11.00 News. 

11.05 Purcell (3). 

RADIO 4 

8.00 am News Briefing. 6.10 Farming 
Week. 6 35 Shipping forecast. 630 
Today, including 6.45 Prayer (or tha 
Day: 7-00. 8.00 Today's New*; 730, 
8.30 News headlines; 7.45 Thought lor 
tho Day. 835 Tho Week on 4 8-45 
John Ebdon with the BBC Sound 
Archives. 9.00 News. 9.06 Start the 
Week with Mavis Nicholson. 1030 
News. 10.02 From Our Own Corres- 
pendent. 1030 Daily Service (S) 10-45- 
Story Tima. 1130 News. 11.05 Two- 
Gun Cohen (Portrait of General Morris 
Abraham Cohen). 11.50 Woigh-ln. 
12.00 News. 12.02 pm You and Yount. 


12.27 Brain of Britain 1S80 (S). 1235 
Wouthor; programme news. 1.00 The 
World at Ono. 1.40 The Archers. 1.55 
Shipping forecast. ZOO News. Z02 
Woman's Hour. 3.00 News. 3.02 Listen 
with Mother. 3.15 Afternoon Theatre. 
430 Lenar from the Harz Mountains. 
4AS Short Story. 5.00 EM Nows Maga- 
zine. 530 Shipping lorocast. 535 
Weather; programme news. 630 News. 
6.30 Home Again (S). 7.00 News. 7.05 
The Archers. 730 Science Now. 735 
Tha Shaw Festival: " Caesar and 
Cleopatra by Bernard Shaw (S). 9.40 
Kaleidoscope. 939 Weather. 10.00 The 
World Tonight. 1030 The News Quiz 
(S). 11-00 A Book at Bedtime. 11.15 
The Financial World Tonight. 1130 
Today in Parliament. 1230 News. 

BBC Radio London 

5.00 am As Radio 2. 630 Ruah Hour. 
10.03 Robbie Vrneant's Telephone Pro- 
gramme. 1.03 pm London Live. 430 
London News Desk, 5.35 Look. Stop, 
Listen. 7.03 Black Londoners. 8.00 
Question Tima from the Hourfa of 
Commons- 9.00-S.Qo am Join Radio 2. 

London Broadcasting 

6jM AM with Bab Hoiness and 
Douglas Cameron. 1030 Brian Hayes. 
1230 LBC Reports. 830 pm Alter Eight 
Special — Laurence Spicer looking at 
the power oi Islam. 9.00 Nighdjne, 
1230 LBC Roparts Midnight, 10.00 am 
Night Extra. 

Capital Radio 

E.OO am Graham Dene'a Breakfast 

Show (5). 9.00 Michael As pel ($). 
1Z00 Mike Allen (S). 1-00 pm London 
Today First Report (S). 1.00 Mike Allen 
(continued). 332 Roger Scott (S). 
7.00 London Today (5j. 7J30 Adrian. 
Love’s Open . Lino (S). 9.00 Alan, 

"Fluff" Freeman- (S). 11.00 Tony 

MyatTs Late Show (S). zoo am Peter 
Young's Night Flight (S). 


CO «ENT GARuEN. CC. L 240 1066. 

iGardcKlunt credit cards 636 6904). 
THE ROYAL OPERA. Tout & Fri 7.Z0 
Nonna. Tomor 6 pm Parsifal. THE ROYAL 
BALLET. Thu & Sat 7.3o Giselle. 65 
Am phi seats avail for all peris from 
lo in on day oi pert. 

GLYNL2BOURNE. 02/3 812411-813424 
with ths London Ph.lturmamc Orchestra. 
Until Avgust 11. Sold Out — possible 
returns only. Tonight 5.30: Die Entluh- 
rung. Wed A Fri 5 JO: Falstafl. Sit 5.00: 
Der Rosenkaralier. Train departs Victoria 
2-52 pm. 

SADLER'S Vi ELLS iHEA iRE EC1 . 837 

1672. CC 3 3 56- i 5. A ERF' AN 

DANCE THEATRE. Untl Sat MERCE 
CUNNINGHAM AND DANCE CO. Ergs 
7.30. Mat Sat 230. Tonight & Tomor: 
Fielding Stares. TanfiO. Locale. Roadnirmer. 

THEATRES 

ADEL PHI. CC. S. 01-836 7811. 
Eras at 7.30. bat. 4.00 and 7.45. Mats. 
Thurs at 3-00. TONY BRITTON. UZ 
ROBERTSON. PEiER BAY-laS & ANNA 
NEA&.E in THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
MUSICAL MY FAIR LADY. Group 

bookings ring 01-636 7358 or' 01-379 
6061. 

ALBERY. S. From 9 am 01-636 3878. CC 

379 6565. Group bkga 836 3962. Era. 
7.45. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 4.0. Air 

Cond. OLlvERl CHILD >a price aged 
16 and under. 

ALDWYCH. s. 836 6404. CC • 379 6233 

no-6. Sat. 10-4). Info 836 5332- Fufir 
air conditioned royal shakespeare 
COMPANY Part It Ton'l Thu 7.00. Wed. 
Sat 2.00. Part 2 : Tumor. Wed. Fri. Sat 
7.00 NICHOLAS NlCKLEBY bv Charles 
Dickens. RSC also at The Warehouse 
and Piccadilly Theatres. 

mh rx&n 

AjPOtLO THEA.RE. s. CC 01-437. 2633. 

Parties 01-379 6061. Mon. -Fri. 6.00 
Wed. 3.00. Sats. 5 00 & 8.15. Wed. mat. 
Mlirte^JANE, ASHER. MICHAEL 
GOUGH. PHYLLIS CAL. CRT In BEFORE 
THE PARTY by Rodney Ackland. Story 
* Maugham. Directed by 












HER MAJtSrris. CC S. 01-930 6606. 

Keith Mlchell, Julia McKenzie. Marie 
WyntW. Ann Beach In the Award- 
wmnlmi Broadway _ Musical ON .THE 
20th CENTURY. Era. 8.00. Matinees 
Weds. 3.00. Sat. 4.00. Now Booking 
until Christina* l meant credit card bmk- 
Insi 930 6606, 

KING'S HEAD. 226 1916. Dnr. 7. Show 8 
a QUICK DECO. Songs or the *20i 
and '30 l 

LYRIC HAMMERSMITH. CC. 01-741 2311 

LAST WEEK! Bres 7.30. Sat 5 A 8.15 
TRAVELLING NORTH by David William- 
son. Cast Includes Rosemary Leach A 
Pa tor Vaughan. 

fl-12 July at 7.30 DEREK JACOBI H 
Lord Byron In THE LUNATIC THE 
LOVER A THE POET. 

LYRIC STUDIO: Eras 8. Sail 4.30 6 

8 Edward Duke In JEEVES TAKES 
CHARGE by P. G. Wodehome. 

LYRIC THEATRE. CC. 01-437 3886. Grp. 
Sains 379 6061. tv9J. 8.00. Wed* 5.00. 
sots. 5.00 and 3.00. RODNEY 8EWBS. 
FRANCIS MATTHEWS In MIDDLE AGE 
SPREAD. COMEDY OF THE YEAR. 

WEST END THEATRE AWARDS. 

NATinNAL THEATRE. S. 928 22SZ 
OLIVIER (open scam): Ton't 7.50 
AMADEUS by Peter Shaffer. Tomor 7 JO 
SISTERLY FEELINGS Abigail. 'R mhpJ. 

(THE WILD DUCK must OM 9 July.] 
LYTTELTON (proscenium sage): TotiT. 
Tomor 745 DEATH OF A SALESMAN 
by Arthur Millar. 

COTTESLOE (small auditorium}: Tomor 
to Sat 7.15 IL«A ports (all tuts 
£2. Student standby £1-203- From 

9 July the Market theatre of Johannes, 
bun presents Athol Fugard s A lesson . 
FROM ALOES (all fk» £3. Student 
standby £1 -20}. 

EeeRllenr .cheap seats from 10 am day 
at port all 3 theatres. Car park. Restau- 
rant 929 2033. credit card bkm 928 
301Z ' ' 

OLD VIC 928 7616. June 3*21. STEP 
NOTES AND ' SQUEAKS, Marina 

Gielgud. Rooert Hofamann Svetiana 

Bcrlosova. Anton DoUa. Evas. 7-30. 

June 24-Jylv 19. Bristol Old .Vle'a 

Company. A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
DREAM, save as pc on 8 grew Nava. 

OPEN AIR REGENTS PARK. CC S. 486 
2431- A MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM. 
No perf Today, opens -tomorrow 7.45. 
Wed & Thurs 2.30 & 7.45. 

PALACE. 5 CC. J 1-4 37 8834, 

Thure 8.00. Frt:. Sat *6.00 and 8.40 
0^. CHRIST SUPERSTAR.. LAST 8 

OKLAHOMA! 


* -C.' U-T-B36- 2294. 

math. .-.Ob. J— WUt fi.Su. 

>r. -ii....t ** on 7 ,' 

R-r-£ r? r IV... & JERl-o^. h. 

.HE wi-nCB S.»t ««■ <-**■.» •» 

r_y^e Ri...,. tflrecl.a by Jv.AN 

..E -CH. 

r-.CCA-.i-L. . 'raw > J 437 , CiJ-e. CC 

jbu &5B i. Grp hkss Uu Z-bg. 

rally Air ..idlC.Q(>ad R-iAL- SHAi-E- 
S E / a. ■, ■ I* ,'.v 5 “fl.t ■ 

productions. Harry Laflt 7 Weeks! TonX 
to mar. Wed 730. Thar (low prt» matt. 

. , 4 . & • . unCE 

IN A LIFETIME with 3 award wlorlos- 
perfi tram Cannon Da Sautoy- RtehonT 
Griffiths and ZoB Wuimmaker, and Pam 
Gems* adult play P1AF (next Perf Fd)- 
>> 1 AF plays. Fn thru Wed alt wfcs oil other 
PCftS LIFETIME. RSC -also at Aldwrch 
and Warehouse Theatres. 

JE. EJ -*R— C.' J .-437 ‘6477. 

Er.s -.uu. .v. .i it n. a . 41 S-u fw. . 
ay il.-i. R-ce — m r-n^ra.. -F-rd- 
JM<.r. _>.r. rt--d .by H^ra.d f*r»i*- 
. -Irajp silss oda -Ac. -• ' ui-u.. -.-t» 

jya.lob. or T.-mreday mati-eta^ 

RI.. E 31 ..M.li .HK-.TRE. -3g i. 6 »*. 
Cr*!l rare iwcfcl.gi «S-_u'c~ 6 . ■ At- 
vveiWdi. wish- /OJk-h-.V S.EF-F and hit 
compa..*. Eves, Mon.. Th.rs. ,6.3b. Fn. 
a.d S-t. 6 .Ju a.:d 6.3D. Bo ok Now. 

CUEKM C. _u u 1-734 1166. Evsn.nosILC 
• M 3-0. 430 anti o.O. Tam . 

Ct/_rtan4r. M.d die Jon * VHC DRESSER- 
The new play hr Roniid Harwood. 

.Pirated b» Michael Elliott. 

:tArn.ONl> RE i DEBAR. CC. ’1-734 1593- 
At 7.00. i;oo. 1 1-00 pm- Opa. s Su;.*. 
PAUL RAYMOND presents THE 
FESTIVAL OF EftO.ICA. New Acts. - New 
New Thr-II*. i3nd sensational 
! nliy air conditioned. .. 


year. Fell 


R - > A3. C3URS. 6. CC- 730; 1745.. >T«VS- 

.tewifaWMB 

SAVOY THEATRE. 01-836 M8S. CC 
636 6116. Moil-M. 

PHILLIPS. DiANA COUP LA ND. BONA 
ANDERSON in NOT NOW DARUNG. 
Mofu-Thurs. 830. Fri. and Sat. 535 and 
635. R*d. . Price FrL mat- Group bka». 

_TeL Ot-639 309a;___ .. 

SHAW. OI-38B 1394. Opens Mon. Jww. 
"30th at 7.00. Subs- JEvgj. 7 30. ANew 
Mime Production WAYNE PRITCHETT 

In HORACE AHP EVERYMAN. 

ST. 'GEORGE'S THEATRE, T “hie 'I ,PariL 
N7. Evas. .'.SC, S4-.tr hkS 607.-1 128. 
TIM, to Sat- MACBETH. 

ST. MARTIN'S. CC. 836 1443. EvBf. 8. 

Matinee Tee*, at 235. Sat 5* 8. 
-Agatha Christie's THE - MOUSETRAP. 
World’s longest-erar run. 2Bth Year. 

Theatre Is fully alr-c owdMoned. 

STRAND. 01-836 2660." EvieWnss 8.00. 
Mats. Thors. 3.00. Sat 5JO and 830. 
LONGEST RUNNING COMEDY INTME 
WORLD. NO SEX P LEA S E W PRS 
BRITISH. Directed by Alan Davies. Credit 
cards 01-836 4143. Group sales Bo* 
office 01-379 60 81 . 

STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. Royal ShaJtre^ 

pen re Theatre (07 SSI 292271. Tickets 
Immediately available tor _RSC in 
HAMLET tomor. JnJ 2 (6301. 7. ROMEO 
ROMEO AND JULIET Jul •*, 12 (mat). 
AS YOU LIKE IT Jul SCmMJ. 10. II. 
Recorded booking Info (07 891 69191- 


ONB4AS 

2 l.^ 4 »lt.T . . £*; -HE CUCKOOS 

Mkoi-Jb-Wk. 8 Sun. IAS. 435. B-OO. 

LJUjiC bNicnlMlxMtNI 

■ eiccut* 0V-2UU- 02WO ■ 

_.a^ .V t. i'a. 4. Cnolsea King's Road, 
auao Last periunnance bookable. 

Sun. & OK. 23u. 435. 630. B.05. 
ai Inc idaPtai (Aw. Progs. Sun. A 

Ss^gone' win tw 1, wind CAl Progs. 

J.OU- 6AS. 

As KRAMER V*. KRAMER (A3. PTOSS 
Z4u. S-45, 830. 

- j ». 2, 3. naymarket (Piccadilly 

.Litip Twer. lS2i. ' 

..U aUw.BiE5 iA). Progs. 12-40 (not 
JUQ.1. /. M , SJ3. 8-OS. 

1 BAD llkiNu (XL Profls. 1,00 (not 

■ .. it . _ lit E.Jlc b.lio 

St LAST 3 BAYS HURRICANE (AA). 
-Progs 4.10, 535. 830. - 
-| Ajj, -i - a. •— d. oderd ac U1-636 
w31u. i op... ■ otte^oam Court Rd. Tube.) 
.ivll» air enditxi.ed. _ _ 

U jy..>.u (X. Proa* 12.au. 3.15, 

(Al ,1.15.. S.0S. -9.05. 
jA. k -A.. rt.E.. CA). 3.10. 

ji'-LAST 3 DAYSI GONE WITH THE 
WIND (A). Sops. Perth. 2^5. .ZOO. . 

' « Hwii. liitivkU JCj. progs. 1 . 10 . 

JJNiiS (A). Sep. 

_ OJ- a. Zyu. 5-Ou. 8.00. • r 

. '.LA: i C. LcIceXer Sguaro. 01-930 691 S. 

- ZOLBiEi OO. r;40 (not SdnJ. 43S. 

6.15. THE GREAT BRITISH STRIP- 
TEASE tXJ 3. SO. -735. 

■ CURZON. Canon.' Street W1. 499 '5737. 
(AIR CONDITIONED- COMFORT.) From 
th-Prid n - P-ro*.- M - AKhre" 

COURAGE - ' FUYONS (AAJ with Jean 
Rochetort . and . Catherine Denelne 
(English. SBfrttttfliSL PTOB*. at 2.00 (not 
-Suill-LIO, 630 and 830. ' 


TOSS 

— - ds 

rfillv 


ODE ON. HAVMARKET 1930 273812771 >. 
HE .-TIN BRUIT fX . S m. PTOBJ. 
1 .SO. ' 430. . -ft. TO. All Scots May . Be 
Booked at Bm_0«ce^. • _ 

ooeon Leicester' square qjo 6iji> 

. The -STAR .WARS Saga continues with 

THE EMPIRE 5TRIKE5 BACK <U).' In 
TOmro and Dothy Scrand. Seo.' progs. 

■ .D~. 'F - 'S-ril ' 3 es. 7:30 

. Seats May .. Be. Booked In Advance at 
' Theatre Box Office or by Post 

ODtON. MARBLE . ARCH W2. (723 

2011,-2>. KRAMER W. KRAMER (AX 
.Sen. Brass. ' Drs. Open Dly. .1.15 (not 
. -Soni; 4.15. 7.45. Eve Progs & Weekends 
May Be Boolred fn Ad ranee - • 

HTINCE CHARLEK Lete. SO- ' 437” 81 SI. 
-Mel Brooks BLAMING SADDLES (AA). 
2.10. 530. '9.10 MONTY PYTHON AND 

THE HOLY GRAIL (A). 3.33. -.735. Late 

Show - Fri. and Sat 1035; Coot- Dally. 
Licensed Barr _ 

STUDIO 3. Oxford "Circus. 437 3300. 
Llc*d. Bar. - 'THE DEER HUNTER OO. 
1Z45. '4.05. 730. Late.5how Sat 10JS0. 


ART GALLERIES 


TALK OF THE TOWN. 

AIR CONDITIONING CREO IT„CA RDS. 
LONDON'S GREATEST 


01-734 5051- 

EDIT CARDS. 
NIGHT OUT. 


From 8 ’dock Dining and Danona- 
930 SUPER REVUE BUBBLY, and In 
caoaret U 11 ANNI AN PERSON-. 

THEATRE ROYAL Drorv lane.. IM 8108. 

Denis Qulltov. Sheila Hancock. 
SWEENEY TODD. Broadway smash hit 
MmicaL Reduced price previews tomorrow, 
73u. UAuiu wed 7.0U. Subs E*f 7.30. 
Mac Wed & Sat 2. TO. Group Safas -Boc 
Office 379 6061. 


ACHWKW GALLERY. 43. <Hd Bond St. W1. 
->62S 6176. THE -PORTRAIT. SURVEY 6D 
. — Britfsb TortraHure 1670-1870. Until 
lj^AutysL, Mon-- FrL 930-5.30. Thurs. 

- BARLING. 20 w arm - from are Century AO 

to- 1974; 112. Mount St. W1. 6499 

. • «S* J . #W J.' J»> 00530 also 

: Including Egyptian Portrait del 

i Ptonjbo. Turner. : Corot, Manet, Sisley. 
I -Bond in. Draws: Bonnard. RcnauIL 
■ Marquet SutfierlaM, KontJioeMn. 

- ’ • ' Arranged by Rlchant. Upthanson. 

P*yiO CANRITTr JACQUES, VILLON. 
Cubist prints. •- See Lumley Caratet. 


VAUDEVILLE. S. CC. 01-83S 9988. 
Group sales 379 6061. AlMomJKtonlng. 
Evs 8.0. Sat 5.30 and 8-30. Wed- Mat. 
2.4S. IAN OGLIVY. SHEILA GISH. 
JAMES COSS1NS Id STAGE STRUCK. A 
new thriller by Simon Gray. 


VICTORIA PALACE. CC. 01-828 47«W- 
01-834 1217. Eves- 730. Mats. Wed. 
and Sat- Z4S. ANNIE. . 


WAREHOUSE. Domnar Thmrtro. 


k. Covent 
. ROYAL 


RoSselL All seats £3 -5<L Students 624 HI' 
bookable in advance. 

WHITEHALL THEATRE. 01-930 7765. CC 

Paul Raymond presents FIONA. RICH- 
MOND and a Bedtul ot Beauties hi WOTI 
NO PYJAMAS! Featuring Men Only 
Magazine’s Sensational Playmates of the 
Year. Era A30. FYL. Sac. 6.1 S. 8A5. 


WINDMILL. CC 01-437 8312- . Twice 
nightly at 8.00 and 10.00. Sons. 6-00 
and 8.00. Paul Raymond presents RIP 
off. Hotter than mr for 1980. The 
erotic e xp e ri e nce of the modern, ora. 
Fifth great yaar. 


FINE. ART SOCIETY. 14B. New Bond SL. 

W1. 01-629 5116. TRAVELLERS . Beyond 
the Grand Tear, ■■ 

At ■saras* ** 


1 jasa c #gs5: 

.■•gwrjis 

•Tlth ’jrty* :™ ! 01 - 9M 87S S*' . Orta 


MATHAF GALLERY. 24, MotConA 
IfhOon.^SW. 233 OOIO. Smomra 
tton of 19th Century "ArtMa of ' 
WW « 1 to rr|. 


CLUBS 


WYNDRAWS. Air COIHL S. 01-836 3028. 

CC. bkSS 379 6355. Eras. 8-00. Fri. & 
Sat. 8.00 & 8.40. Dario Fo 1 * farce ACCI- 
DENTAL DEATH OF AN ANARCHIST. 


YOUNG VIC.- 01-928 6363. Eves 7 JO 

Sat 4.50 A 9.00. Ton'L Thurs. Frt Tom 
Stoonard's RE AL. I NSPECTOR HOUND; 
AFTER MAGRITTE. T omor. We d. Hit 
ROSEN CRANTZ St GUIUDEBfSTERN AMS 
DEAD. 


E y?. ! t* * otters because of • 

safe 

,, , “CLOSE ENCOUNTERS"^ 

rt Midnight, and 1 •?. 
MOn.-Frl. Cloud Saturdays. 01-137 6455. 


EXHIBITIONS 


**£ fAUAPjPM . CELLARS NnrOpn. 
Nffwf Enltlng] _ Movtagl An 


BRYNNER In RODGERS 8 
STEIN'S THI KING AND 1. n T ,. r la 
Starring Vlrglnle McKenna. HOTLINE 
01-437 2055. Eras- 7-30. Mat. Wed, & 
Sat. 2.15. 


. QNEMAS. I r-Y"’ mputngi .Movteal An -action 

ABC 1*2 SHAFTESBURY AVE. 836 ! 

KT3I SSIoi?"* 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


Commercial and Industrial Property 
Residential Property 
Appointments • ' 

Business and Investment Opportunities - 
- WWraoon Loads, Production Caaacitv 
Businesses for. SaJe/Waated - ^ 

Vacation, Personal, Gardening- 
Motor Gars * 

Hotels and Trsrv^ ' ' 

Contract and Tenders ’ J . - . . 

Book.pnblishera ___ 

Positions available 
(Mi&bnmn size 39 column ems) 
£2.00 per single cohmm.a& extra 

Pot further details write to m 
5 Igement ' 



sinflte 

per 

- column 

Zi»e 

cm. 

:■ 

.. ‘ £ 

: - 6.00 

19.50 

230. - : 

1230 

• .0-00 y. 

• 19-50 

• ' 7jOO 


. GJOQ...: 

;■ 17.00 . 

3JW 

14. w 

. -LOO. . 

•15.00 


• 15L5ft ; 


?>. - 
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THE ARTS 



Ludlow Castle 


Macbeth 


: - . by B. A. YOUNG 

- "ll is a perfect night for it" seem less than usually funny. 

' r 3 w ? * n sun, The open air stage is in the 
c i'i un? for the box office to shape of a giant crab, with four 
P™* Over the Ifgs climbing the upstage wall, 
pnyer-tinted- stones of the where they conceal some of the 
yistte. the sky showed as much many entrances Mr. Kel«y 
h as cloud. Not until Act 1 uses. CAt one point Seyton 
(t Mncoem had been going for passes behind one of these legs 
l* at about 8.35 did snd emerges on the other side 

Ihe gentle rain from heaven f s * witch). A vast table lifts 
•1 upon the place beneath. Itself from the level area for 
ft went oa *>irs so, gently, the the banquet; blood-boltered 
' rest of the night and the actors Banquo (Malcolm Mudie) walks 
"went on '’acting ' and? -most of boldly along it among the 


.the audience went on watohtng haggis and bashed neeps. in- 
-them. I feat much admiration visible to anyone but MacBeth. 


(or both parties. 

It maybe, though, that per- 
formances were not at their 
* best, Ludlow Castle .is a remark* 
'able place for sbimd: voices 


is handsome and heroic in 
Mr. MacCorkindale’s Macbeth 
appearance and operatic in 
delivery. He chops the verse 
about sacrificing sense for 


-^bounce off the;walls beautifully, orchestral brilliance, illustrate 
/and the. further you are from ing it with grand hut not always 
7fbe stage the better you hear meaningful gestures. As his 
.'them. But the hiss of rain on wife, Gayle Hunnicutt is 

g lastic rainwear can not have equally heroic to look at, 
sen an encouragement to the splendidly girt in' a belt«d 
-players, and I suspect they were “artet dress and speaking with 
'tending to shout across it. a ringing intelligence. She too 
- The production under David uses some unsual readings, but 
•■Kelsey stresses the super- t° more purpose. “If we should 
"natural. When Macbeth has a fail" "Macbeth wonders. “We? 1 
“decision to make, the witches Fail?" Miss Hunnicutt rebukes 
v appear silently up stage; it is a him contemptuously. There it a 
Witch that holds before, or Duncan still warlike in his old 
- rather 'behind, him the ** dagger age by John Rutland, and a 
- of, the mind" (though Simon Banquothe essence of military 
MacCoriondale’s Macbeth seems rectitude by Mr. Mudie. | 

not to see it in his subsequent I now have to admit with 
- apostrophe). We have the scene shame, that the rain and the 
iWitb Hecate put in. by Middleton prospect of a long drive home 
ol“ whoever i* was and rather in it lured me away from the 
interestingly, Seyton (alias castle, while the Scottish nobles 
Satan), is also the Porter, a were conferring at the English 
. chamberlain who haunts the court and I stood not upon 



j Central Hall, Westminster 


Mahler’s Eighth 
Symphony 


Cambridge Umrersity History Library 


As compused celebrations go, 
Mahler's “ Symphony of a 
Thousand" is among the most 
splendid.. It is not impossible 
to tackle it with less than 
professional forces, as Joseph 
Pilbery proved on Saturday 
with his New Westminster 
Philharmonic tin aid of the 
British National Committee for 
Prevention of Blindness). The 
visiting . Canterbury Choral 
Society tand Canterbury 
Cathedral Choristers were 
willing. if insufficiently 
numerous — against Mahler's 
massive orchestra ( even 
reduced, as it was here) many 
a choral entry hardly made 
itself felt- What they did was 
spirited and musical nonethe- 
less; and the professional 
contingent of soloists, all eight 
of them. was strong enough 
virtually . to carry the 
performance. 

None of them lost any musi- 
cal opportunities, and a short 
notice must be inviduous. Ken- 
neth Bowen led the “ Veni 
creator spiritus” with authority 
and style: Margaret Cable's 
beautifully placed alto was 

Festival Hall 


everywhere warm and telling. 
The well-matched sopranos 
were Wendy Eathorne and 
Anne Conoley, joined later by 
Floret ta Voloviai. as a sweetly 
_persuHSive Mater Gloriosa.' 
Anne Collins, co-opted at short 
notice, made a firm, confident 
Maria Aegyptiaea, and there 
was urgently lyrical singing 
from David Wilson-Johnson and 
Ian Comboy. 

In other respects, we had a 

sympathetic but mild-mannered 
reading. Pilbery kept up bold 
tempi for the ** Veni creator 
spiritiis ” (brass and first violins 
following with evident caution), 
and managed a fine, exuberant 
climax. The Goethe movement 
might have seemed pedestrian 
without the excellent soloists;, 
granted that sustaining very 
slow tempi is hazardous for 
non-professionals. Pilbery took 
too much of the music with 
matter-nf-fact briskness — not- 
ably the final Chorus Mysticys 
— either to reveal its full 
breadth or to define Its shape 
over its expansive wortdngs- 
out. 

DAVID MURRAY 


Architecture 


The Gold Standard 


Bavarian Radio 


by COLIN AMERY 


court to order its proceedir^s. the order of my going. If any [ Very few people who are not 1927 because of his father's engineering skill and his ability them as though he was lukine 

This combination isn t easy for of the company feel I’ve given | architects have ever beard of work. The meticulous coloured to see the whole building as a poiiielv about modern architel 

Antony Lmfora; he suggests the them a rough deal, though I j Jim Stirling. He is the man who drawings of ships' machinery three dimensional unity saves ture. 


evil beneath his courtly don’t think r have, I offer them 
; behaviour but the Porter's jokes my apologies. 


Teatro de la Zarzuela, Madrid 


hjs just been awarded by the I hat we u re around the family the day. 


Queen the Ruval Gold Medal for YT* becam ,l an ™P°™nr f rom Leicester he went on 

Architecture ' nHuen ce on the entbryu arebi- to design several university 

Architecture. Her Majesly f ec t. He trained at the Liver- buildings in this country— the 

doesn t ofien give this medal pool University School of Florey building for Queens 


important From Leicester he went on 


El Poeta 


away herself and this year she Architecture and set up as an College. Oxford, the History 
allowed the President of the architect in private practice in Faculty Library for the work came 
Royal Institute of British Archi- London when he was 30. In the University of Cambridge and ternational 


Stirling's buiiding is cer- 
on tainly not polite and it is too 
■sity experimental to be seen as any- 
-the thing other than a boldly 
?ens original conceit, 
tory During the 1970s much of his 
the work came about through in- 


competitions 


tects to place the gold medal on car ^ years as a private archi- some residential accommoda- although he completed an un- 
its blue ribbon around the not \ ecl he ^ as * n partnership with tion for the University of St. portant building for Olivetti at 


insubstantial neck of Mr. 
Stirling. 

In the architectural world. 


Tames Cowan and they jointly Andrews. 


1 1^ T T ry a Tj -n rp -rr y-i /a v> Tl P C ^ HrCimCVtlirSlI WOfld, , U lin S 

by ELIZABETH FORBES • both in Britain and America. Leicester 

Stirling is synonymous with a in S ^acult 

The ‘wMnrnth tong Festival Mh^ghim to Y he " desigo ffhas’ 'prod^d'draw- brLThl 

of Opera m Msdnd. winch the Spamards are forrol to lag, and buildings that combine Modern 1 

earlier presented ad hoc stag- lea * e Portugal. In Bordeaux space structure and mechanical and showe 

ings at Macbeth, T urandot, La Jos ^ .re-eucounters Teresa, now detail into a series of forms fossilised 

Boh&ne, Maria Stuarda and ^ are bolh ori Sin:il and modernisn 

IPeUdos et . well as £" terTfluScc^r to?^ct ^T'Jhro."/ a „ d T^ Smeol 

three production by the German wm triumph. present mo^m'seheme. on ISc mR 

State Opera from East Berlin, An amnesty allows the drawing board fur three on the c; 

of TaruiMiiser. Rosenkavalier political exiles to return to American universities and railway i 


produced the most famous early 
"Stirling" building, the 


The History Library at Cam- 


portant building for Olivetti at 
Haslemere in Surrey where he 
enjoyed using the flexible 


bridge has been one of his most qualities of glass-reinforced plas- 


both in Britain and America. Leicester University Engineer- controversial buildings: it is tic materials. He also defined 
Stirling is synonymous with a in S Faculty completed in 1963. both loved and hated by those his formal planning vocabulary 


was this building that who use it. The building is a 


design that has produced draw- broke the sound barriers of the series of separate elements; 


ings and buildings that combine 
space, structure and mechanical 


Modern Movement in Britain lifts, stairs and a large tent- 


in a large public housing 
scheme for Runcorn New Town. 
Germany has been a parlicu- 


and showed the world that the shaped roof that covers the larly fruitful source of CDm- 


that are both original and modernism could be cast off in 
beautiful. He is much better favour of a new intellectual 
known abroad and has at the excitement. The Leicester 


State Opera from East Berlin, 

of TaruiMiiser, Rosenkamlier political exiles to return to American universities and railway, is a staggering per- up to the height of a live storey Mr. Stirling's career and it is 

and Don Giovanni, ended with , ?* a celebration in several buildings in Germany, formance in red brick, in- building. . to he hoped that it is only the 

[three performances of a new JJj®™ 1 Jose and Teresa, the He has recently received a long dustrial glazing and red tiles. Its critics complain that the prelude' to what really matters 

' opera, El Poeta, by. the veteran «tter now widowed, meet again overdue official commission The lowers are balanced by room is hot and uncomfortable to an architect, that is 

r Spanish composer Federico declare their love. The poet from tbe Government to design cantilevered lecture theatres to use and no one can deny commissions. British firms and 
Moreno Torroba. Given in the has been unable to write, the new building for the Tate and there is a daring display that it is a wilful conception public' bodies gave a start to a 
pleasant 1,200-seat Teatro de la finds new inspiration m Teresa. Gallery to house the Turner , of angular forms that is. at one that depends for its success on career that has to date baen 

Zarzuela. El Poeta was com- ® ut s* 1 * 18 stabbed by the Bequest. 1 and the same time, brash and the use of a high degree of awarded more generously by 

posed especially for Flacido jealous Carmen outside a cafe Jim Stirling, as he has become beautiful. At Leicester Stirling servicing. The library stands foreigners. While architecture 

Domingo, and the Spanish tenor where Jose has remained to familiarly known, was bora in was really playing architectural among the Arts faculty build- is an international business it 

sings the title role of Jos6 de finish a poem, His inspiration Glasgow in 1926: his father was gymnastics; there are moments ings designed . by Sir Hugh would be a tragedy if this gold 


rigidities of great reading room. This room petition ideas, and proposals for 
ild be cast off in is one of the best interior a new Stattsgalerie and Cham- 
new intellectual spaces that a modern architect her Theatre in Stuttgart are now 
The Leicester has produced in England: a fan- under construction, 
ou cannot miss it shaped room covered by a The award of the Royal Gold 


present moment schemes on the building, and you cannot miss it shaped room covered by a The award of the Royal Gold 
drawing board fur three on the campus or from the swooping glass roof that rises. Medal has come quite early in 
American universities and railway, is a staggering per- up to the height of a five storey Mr. Stirling's career and it is 


[three performances of a new M*<Md Jos* and Teresa, the 
'opera, El Poeta, by. the veteran latter now widowed, meet again 


building. . to he hoped that it is only the 

Its critics complain that the prelude' to what really matters 
room is hot and uncomfortable to an architect, that is 


Friday night’s visit by the 
Bavarian Radio Symphony 
Orchestra to the Festival Hall 
proved a timely reminder — just 
when British examples are so 
notably absent — of what a 
broadcasting organisation with 
a sense of responsibility and 
stability can achieve. The 
orchestra was conducted by 
Rafael Kubelik, who. until his 
retirement last summer, 
directed the ensemble for IS 
years. The bond between 
players and conductor remains 
strong, and it produced excep- 
tional results in a programme 
of two symphonies. Mozart’s last 
and Mahler's First. 

Their collective style is 
modest, purposeful and imagi- 
native. Not everything is per- 
fect but the relation of parts 
to the whole, the overall 
interpretive approach and the 
sense of corporate identity all 
come together to give their 
work distinction. In Mozart's 
41st Symphony as much atten- 
tion was paid to the endings of 
phrases as their beginnings, so 
that the fast tempi Kubelik set 
never clipped tbe music’s 
wings. The string tone, at once 
resonant and clear, like layers 
of carefully built up varnish, 
was admirable. Their numbers 
were wisely restricted in the 

Wigmore Hall 


Mozart, which was founded on 
a bass line of five doublebasses 
and six cellos. There were 
times, notably in the minuet 
and trio.- when the woodwind 
contribution was obscured, and 
I would have liked to have 
heard mure of the trumpets and 
tympani in the outer move- ( 
raents. but in general joZernal 
balance was good. 

More importantly. Kubelik . 
maintains the traditional Ger- 
man seating of the orchestra, 
violins separated on either side 
of the platform, cellos in the 
centre playins out into the 
auditorium. Mozart and Mahler 
composed with a similar dispo- 
sition in mind, and it allows . 
the phrase structure of not a 
few important passages in both 
symphonies to be heard dearly. 

It also enables the bass line 
to be strongly projected into the 
auditorium without forcing. 

Kubelik is a famous Mahler 
interpreter, and bis *=*ading of 
the First Symphony is familiar. 
This work is well on its way to 
replacing Brahra's First & the 
standard Visiting Orchestra’s 
Calling Card, but despite such 
over exposure, the imaginatively 
controlled response of tbe 
players brought the Symphony 
to life. 

RICHARD JOSEPH 


is dead. The rudimentary pro- 


Espronceda. ^ dead. The rudimentary pro- a marine engineer and the when you think that he could Casson that today seem to have medallist built 

Moreno Torroba, now aged 39, duction, mainly poor sets and family moved- to Liverpool in fall from the wall bars but his a rather reticent humour about buildings abroad, 

has written several popular unflattering costumes with 

Zarzuelas (the Spanish equi- which the opera is presented, 

■ valent of operetta), among them are fortunately offset by a fine HaiTIDStead 

‘the. well-known Luisa Fernanda musical performance under 

hut this is his first through- Luis Antonio Garcia Navarro TT'v • -f ✓’"'i'l • t “I 

SffdX g-SS'l- y«f>. Not j3Uri6Cl UlllQ b * B ‘ A. YOU NG 

considered old fashioned at the afraid to accentuate the AVV ^ V/11HV4 

" | turn of the century, but at least romanticism or tbe melodious- 

•thi» . tmn> has an individual ness of the score, he secures »i If. -litp a cover bv Norman orane to spending nizhts awav ahnut the Rockwell raver, hnr the aualitv of th 


all his best 


Renato Bruson 


Buried Child 


by B. 


YOUNG 


-the. score, has an individual ness ot tne score, ne secures "it’s like a cover by Norman prone to spending nights away about the Rockwell cover, but the quality of the playing. All 
;style and flavour to it, and is colourful playing from the Shelly giggles when trow home in the company of Sam Shepard’s play has a good the same. Nancy MeckJer, the 


'not just watered-down Puccini. Spanish National Orchestra. Vince brines her to°his "rand- 
Apart from- some traditional ^ PUcido^Dommgo. m 


Father Dewis. 


feeling of Saturday Evening director, has done some curious 


AjJdii uuui ’ aurnc u avuuuuui w ’ Tit- c* hnmo in niFil Tllinmc Vince, who hasn't been home Post about it Throughout the casting. Assume that Vince is 

. dances, there is little specifically tailor-made for him, sings- P are “" nome in rural Illinois. j or ten yearSi ^ so appalled by evening, clues are dropped in about 20. and Shelly the same; 
Spanish 'in either the rhythm or Josi's impassioned outbursts of visualising grey-haired oldsters, st a t e of his family that, conversation. "My- flesh and then Tilden will be-in his forties 
orchestral colouring of EZ Poeta, love and patriotism with great freckle-faced kids and a lovable when Dodge asks him to go and blood is buried in the back- and Dodge verging on 70. 

• but the libretto, by Jos6 Mendez fervency, his voice displayed to little mongrel dog. She is wrong, buy some whisky, he simply yard." says Dodge. “I had a Philip Davis fits Vince very 

: Herrera, certainly has national- best advantage. A stronger pro- Vince t s gra ndfather Dodge is drives off into the night. leaving son once but we buried him," well but Stephen Rea as Dodge, 

istic overtones that touch sensi- duction could bring out more of . . .. Shelly to look after herself, mumbled Tilden. And Tilden Neil Johnston as Tilden and 

tive chords in- a Spanish the poet's character. As Car- "”“5 /’ -J . She is a confident girl, and not says more, he tells Shelly of the Tony Rohr as Bradley all look, 

audience. men, Angeles Gulin scales down immoDUe on tne sola wnicn is s0 s jjj v as you mjgm deduce day when Dodge took a tiny about the same age, and you 

... Jos* de Espronceda is one her huge 'voice appropriately, ttie only substantial item ot f riim j, er g rst appearance: by baby and drowned it like a wouldn't say there was more 

. of a group of Spanish exiles relying more on subtlety of furniture in the room, wearing lhe morning she has survived puppy. The awful truth is re- than a decade between Julie 

’driven out of their country in expression and less on sheer a cap in case his son Bradley t h e raa ,j proximity of Dodge vealed at the end of the play in Covington's Shelly and Marty 

' the 1820s by the despotic regime volume of sound than she some- should want to come and ent a nd Bradley (the others having honest Saturday Evening Post Cruictshank's Halie. This 


. of a group of Spanish exiles relying more on subtlety of furniture in the room, wearing 
'driven out of their country in expression and less on sheer a cap in case his son Bradley 


■ the 1820s by the despotic regime volume of sound than she some- should want to come and cot an( ] Bradley (the others having 
Vi of King Fernando VII. When times does. 'Teresa, -a paler 1 his hair. Vinces father Tilden, disanoearedi and actually tries 


disappeared; and actually tries style. The baby was Halie’s, doesn't stop them from provid- 


*"tbe opera begins the exiles are - figure, is sympathetically pot- Bradley's elder brother, is even X o make her unwilling hosts but lhe father was Tilden: and ing some good acting, even if 

“EVtiig -in Portugal, where JosG trayed -by Carmen Bustamente. further out of his mind than comfortable. Vince comes back to round the tale off tidily, there are times when it’s advis- 

1 meet* and. is immediately who responds well to the Dodge: he has a mysterious fighting drunk; and when Dodge leaves his farm to Vince able not to look too closely. 


1. meets and is immediately who responds well to the - . — - 

*" attracted by tbe young and stimulus of "the duets with stam on his record ana nis only Dodge's wife Halie returns she and dies, while Shelly drives * 

’ beautiful Teresa Mancha who. Jnsd. Tbe many minor roles are actions now are to bring m arm- has changed from her black away in Vince's car. To cap it Harold Pinter’s early play 

’ together with her father and a deouately filled. Tbe opera was loads of corn or carrots from mourning cfor her middle son ail. Tilden comes in bearing the The Hothouse, this theatre’s 

-sister has just fled from Spain., received .with cheers and a few the plantation that the rest Of Ansell, whom she believes died dug-up body of his child. last incumbent, has now moved 

• Teresa is unwell after the hisses — whether the latter were the family won't believe exists, heroically in the Army, though The artificial quality of the into the West End and opened 
*" ioumev and Jos6 falls under occasioned by the liberalism of His conversations is he died in a motel bedroom) story didn't worry me at all; I on Wednesday at the Ambas- 

the spell of Carmen Osorio, who the text or the conservatism of vague, and defensive. Dodge s and has the Father, in tow. thought the evening fascinating sadors. I reviewed it on this 

- becomes the poet’s patroness, the music, I am unable to say, wife, aggressive and flighty, is Shelly may have been wrong throughout, largely because of page on May 3. • 


when Dodge leaves his farm to Vince able not to look too closely, 
is she and dies, while Shelly drives * 


"Songs and arias by Scarlatti. 
Gluck. Donizetti, ' Verdi. 
Respighi" said the hand-out for 
the baritone Bru son’s first 
London recital, on Friday even- 
ing. So far, so good. In fact 
Donizetti and Verdi were repre- 
sented by three songs each, no 
arias. The other composers pro- 
vided one item apiece, as did 
I the unbilled Piccinni and J. P- 
G'PIaisir d'amour") Martini, 
i The equally unannounced Tosti 
had most of the second half to 
himself, with seven songs. The 
sequence was clumspL Three 
successive Donizetti ditties in 
vivacious triple time would have 
sounded less monotonous if they 
had alternated with the more 
various Verdi. At the piano, 
Craig Sheppard wade the most 
of every meagre chande offered 
by the accompaniments. 

Tosti is not to be despised. 
But he needs as well as beauti- 
ful tone (Bruson's voice, dark 
and luxurious as velvet, some- 
times recalled records of Emilio 
de Gogorza, husband of Emma 
Eames) elegance of expression 
for the salon side and sparkine^s 
for the local colour — both absent 
on Friday. Bruson sang Tosti 
as if be were afraid of vulgarity. 


and the music went droopy. 
Singing from the notes i though 
without malting much of the 
words) did not help: can it ' 
really be so difficult for a lead- 
ing artist with many of the 
greatest baritone roles in his 
repertory to get these trifles by 
heart? 

The .resplendent performer 
admired at Covent Garden and 
elsewhere was unmistakably 
heard only once, in Germont's 
aria from La rramata, given as 
an encore. These star recitals 
are likely to become more, not 
less, frequent -as the stars’ 
vociferous fans find it ever 
harder to pay for opera tickets. 
But in the Wigmore Hall, its 
serious reputation triumphantly 
re-establisbed. the management 
should perhaps consider tactfuL 
advance vetting uf programmes. 
The main difficulty presumably 
comes with the Italians, shy of 
the German and French 
repertoires. Even so the old 
type of opera singers' pro- 
gramme. stuffed with well- 
known arias, is preferable to 
such a diffident hid for musical 
respectability as -this one. What 

ja ujacfol 
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Wimbledon still 65 games behind Good prospects for Northants 


THE ONLY winner during 
Wimbledon's first week was the 
weather — and, perhaps, the 
caterers, whose alarming prices 
> surprisingly deterred, only a 
handful of the frustrated spec- 
tators' who also spent record 
'sums in the Wimbledon Shop. 

Only one of the six days was 
uninterrupted by. raio, and 
despite three, raid-day starts that 
should have provided six extra 
hours of play, the baeklog of 
matches, which on Thursday had 
swollen to. 100, Is still 65.. 

Both singles are ope full 
round short of the quarter-finals 
which normally begin today for 
the women and tomorrow for 
. the- men. Thus the ‘'customary 
days of rest which- second week 
survivors normally enjoy, will 
be denied them. Even assuming . 
no more interruptions only the 
women's finalists can look for- 
ward to a day to recharge bat- 
teries, though the men will be 
back to normal by the semi- 
finals stage. 

.‘All of this will place an extra 
strain on. nerve - and sinew 
already stretched by the frus- 
trations of a fitful first week, 
where even such ■ outstanding 
favourites as the top men’s and 
woineriV seeds were losing sets 
unexjwctwyy. 


. Bjorn Borg having survived a 
difficult third set 1 against an 
enterprising opponent in Shlomo 
Glickstein of Israel, who had 
unexpectedly beaten Raul 
Ramirez (Mexico) in five "sets, 
was fully extended on Saturday 
by Rod Frawley. • The way this 
fast improving Australian took 
charge of the. second-set tie- 
break with old-fashioned serve 
and volley, was heartening. Nor 
was he outplayed in the fourth 
set which the Swedish cham-. 
. pion turned his -way in the 12th 
game to win 6 — -4, 6 — 7, fr^-1, 
7- — 3. - * 

That Martina Navratilova 
should have lost a set to Tanya 
Harford, was less surprising, for 
those who remembered the 
South African girl’s match 
against the champion of the 
opening day last year when she 
achieved as ifiuch had- been 
im pressed by her potential on 
fast courts. At 3—3 in the final 
set on Satuhiay on a soft and 
unpredictable Court 2, a major 
upset became distinctly 
possible, but. Miss Navratilova 
broke service; with two 
scorching winners. . ■ 

The survival of two qualifiers, 
33-year-old Onn;|r Parun (New 
Zealand), who has endured 


three operations on his neck, 
and tbe 22-year-old South 
African, Kevin Curren, the U.S. 
collegiate champion — was 
remarkable. 

That No. 13 seed Wojek Fibak 
of Poland should have survived 
the four match-points against 
him in tbe opening round was 
equally remarkable. Two years 
ago his opponent, tbe big 
Australian Mark Edmondson, 
led Borg by two seats to Iqve 
on Court 14. This time, on one 
match point, Edmondson had 
the whole court at his mercy, 
but slipped and missed the ball 
altogether. • 

The peak of excitement came 
on Fridav when a little-known 
Australian, Terry Rocavert, 
caught the No. 2 seed, John 
McEnroe' on an off-day on the 
noisy Court 3. In the fourth 
set tie-break, Rocavert broke 
the American’s serve to lead 
2—1, and was just five points 
away from a famous victory. 

But thanks to a double-fault 
racket arm, McEnroe escaped 
and a tightening of Racaverfs 
and on Saturday looked a dif- 
fered player as he blasted 
out Holland’s Tom Okker 6—0, 
7 — 6, 6—1- 

Of the 14 mens’ seeds who 
started, only eight survive. Two 


meet today— Vitas Gerulaitis 
(4) and Fibak (18). Two 
unseeded players face one 
another— Brian Gottfried, who 
beat fellow American Stan 
Smith, No. 15 seed, and 
Australia's Plnl Dent who dis- 
missed the No. 8 seed, Vicior 
Peed. (Paraguay). 

The winners of these two 
matches meet in the quarter- 
finals tomorrow, in the top half 
of the draw. Above them Borg 
seems likely to face the No. 6 
seed. Gene Mayer (U.S.) 
tomorrow. 

In the lower half, Roscoe 
Tanner who looked very sharp 
indeed on Saturday in beating 
Paul . McNamee (Australia) 
7 — 6, 6—4. 6—4, plays the tired 
Saviano, prior to his expected 
explosive clash against Jimmy 
Connors, who must first beat 
fellow American Hank Pfister, 
who eliminated his doubles 
partner, . Victor Amaya, seeded 
14, ou Monday. 

Below, Peter Fleming (U.S.). 
the No. 7 seed should end the 
hopes of Parun, to meet his 
doubles partner McEnroe. 

There are only four non- 
seeded girls in the last 16, and 
most of the fourth-round 
matches look predictable. ' 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE quali- 
fied to meet the holders, Essex, 
in the Benson and Hedges final 
at Lords on- July 19 after semi- 
finals which both upset the form 
book. 

Although Northants were 
losing Gillette finalists last 
year and have been performing 
impressively,' their ll-run vic- 
tory in a splendidjy contested 
match came as a , surprise, 
because- their opponents, 
Middlesex, are not only the most 
; powerful county but this was 
also their first- defeat in any 
form of the game. 

Handicapped by several 
niggling injuries, with Lever 
less penetrative than usual, 
Philip out of form and Turner 
injured, Essex had been losing 
matches to teams, especially in 
tbe Sunday league, whom at 
their best they would expect to 
beat comfortably. 

In these circumstances they 
cannot have been too confident 
against Worcestershire, who 
possess a fine batting line-up of 
match-winning batsmen, while 
the arrival of AUeyne from 
Barbados has sharpened their 
attack. The size of their win by 
eight wickets with four overs to 
spare was therefore somewhat 
unexpected, and should prove a 


tonic. 

The good record of Northants 
in limited-over cricket stems 
largely from five well-above- 
average batsmen. Cook, the 
soundest WiJley, currently a 
member of the England team, 
Williams, tbe most promising, 
Larkins, 4he most exciting, and 
the South African, Lamb, the 
most talented. 

They are at their most 
dangerous o.n an easy-paced 
pitch, where their batting 
quintet reckon to outscore the 
opposition m the overs avail- 
able, and this is exactly what 
Middlesex generously provided 
in the semi-final. 

The covered Test wicket, still 
without malice and life after a 
week, was used because the rest 
of the square was wet. Any 
other pirch would have been 
difficult and must have suited 
the home. side. I wonder bow 
many other counties would have 
been so .considerate to their 
opponents with a place in the 
final at stake? 

Although it was pleasing and 
rather a change for the highest 
scorers in the tivo semi-finals, 
Gooch, Ornirod, Williams and 
Gatting. , to be homegrown 
talent, overseas players do still 
continue to dominate our 


domestic game. The most 
accomplished batsman as well 
as the best bowler in the 
Northants XI and an opening 
bowler for both Essex and 
Worcester, In addition to key 
srrokemakers. come from 
abroad. 

Tbe main reason for Middle- 
sex's outstanding record this 
summer has been the signing 
of VanderbijI, as cover for 
Daniel, who was expected to he 
picked for the West Indian 
tour. This had given them the 
most formidable new hail 
partnership on the domestic 
circuit, with the possible excep- 
tion of Hadlee from New Zea- 
land and Rice from South 
Africa for Notts. 

On the placid Lords pitch, 
Northants. mainly through the 
efforts of Williams and 
Larkins, huilt up a reasonable 
though hardly match-winning 
score. Even so. it proved 
enough, despite an innings of 
rare skill, strokes and impro- 
visation from Gatting in which 
he demonstrated that he has 
developed into one of the best 
middle-order batsmen around, 
because Sarfras, their one 
genuine class howler, caused 
an early collapse, and later 


settled tbe Issue with a deci 
final burst just when it see: 
that Gatting had succeedec 
steering the Londoners hoi 

In his second spell Sai 
removed three of the last : 
batsmen in seven deliveries 
two runs and caught the o 
to finish with five wickets 
21 off 11 overs— a bowling 
formance which is unlikeh 
be surpassed, considering’ 
wicket and the occasion, 
limited overs cricket this s 
mer. 

It was always probable 
■ the other semi-final wl 
straddled three days beeaus 
rain would largely depend 
which of the four major str 
makers, Gooch and the St 
African McEwan for Essrr 
the New Zealander, Tur 
and You nis from Batistan 
Worcestershire ‘ provided 
big innings, as neither at 
was likely to dismiss the oi 
sition on a friendly pitch. 

On this occasion Gc 
obliged with a majestic 81 
not only set up the victory 
was collected with a speed 
assurance that made sure 
team were always ahead of 
opposition's run-rate shr 
rain fall. 
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Recession and 


ADULT UNEMPLOYMENT 


protectionism 


• *WE ARE resolved further to l members’ lobs, but also from 
stren g th e n the open world trad - 1 industrialists and sometimes 
ing system. We will resist.., from politicians with an eye on 
pressures for protectionist ; their constituency interests 
f.ctio-qs. which can only be - self- 1 Even multinationals like Ford 


defeating and aggravate iafla- * which were once thought all- 


• tioTL" So the leaders of the key \ powerful, are now acknow- 
■ industrial democracies con-j: 1 edging their vulnerability. The 
eluded at their economic sum-5 cry for help is likely to get 


mi t meeting in Venice last week. I louder as the recession deepens 


There is no sign so far that 


. It is cot the first time tbat ; , 
such sentiments have been' c <. governments are preparing to 
: uttered. Ever since the first oil v give in. Yet if the demand for 
1 shock in 1373. the Western \ protection seems bound to 
industrialised countries have '.increase, it is worth marshalling 
been declaring their determina- the argument why it should he 
tion to uphold the principles of resisted. There is no reason to 
free for at least free-isb) trade. 4 believe that keeping out foreign 
‘ On the whole, they have stuck ’. goods will reduce inflation. On 
to their pledges pretty well. / the contrary, it is more likely 
•There has been the occasional ", to increase it because it will 
lapse here and there: on textiles. - reduce competition. Does any- 

•- 1 1 t * . _ _ 4 Urt^ 1>7 varAvtM 


for example, and perhaps a cer-' - one really think that BL would 
' — »- -* --- — .«=!*» + nun ^ e ‘. produce better and cheaper cars 


tain lack of generosity towards: . _ 

the developing industries of tbe^ if the Japanese and the Euro- 
■ Third World. But, in general. S peans were eliminated from the 
.tireir policies are not notably ^ British market, or that Chrysler 
more protectionist than they 1 would be in any better sbape if 


• were a few years ago. 


Pledges - 


In 1380. however, the pledges 
1 are coming under strain. 
Barely can there have been 
such a potential conflict be- 
tween t he internationalist desire 
to resist protectionism and the 
need to cope with domestic re- 
cession. The depth of the 
American recession has become 


there were no .Toyotas in 
America? The fault lies at 
home and will be compounded 
: if competition is reduced. 

There is also a humanitarian 
side. Many of the imports to 
which those who call for con- 
trols object (though not the 
consumers who buy them) come 
from countries which are poorer 
than we are. Does one 
encourage third world develop- 
ment, or technological pro- 


increasingly clear in the last' gress, by turning away cheap 
few months, though its duration third world- exports? 


remains uncertain. The same is 
true of Britain. But it is not 
just an Anglo-American pheno- 
menon. West German growth 
forecasts are being steadily 
scaled down, while the Japan- 
ese economic performance is 
buoyed up largely by exports. 
There is now a strong possi- 
bility that the major economies 
will be in recession at the same 
time which was not the case in 
the 1370s. There is also a degree 
of inflation — not just in Britain 
md the U.S.. but even in West 
Germany — that is not usually 
associated with an economic 
down-turn. 


Protection tends to breed 
protection. In the U.S. demands 
for controls come from different 
states with different economic 
interests. If President Carter, 
who has so far, done well to 
resist, were to give way to one 
state or one sector, he would 
be under pressure to do the 
same for others. The same pro- 
cess could be repeated on an 
international basis. 


Costs 


Competition 
The reaction is similar from 
country to country. It is not 


There ' remains the political 
argument The objective of the 
economic summits is to hold 
together the industrial democra- 
cies in the face of adverse 
economic and security circum- 
stances. Keeping out each 
other's exports, or turning on 


oky in Britain where the cry is the exports of the third world 

. t « P- C.awi nn i.ffttr unKinira tliic ilftihr 


heaid for . a respite from 
imports of textiles, care, steel 
and various consumer goods. 
The same refrain is at least as 
voluble in the U.S. Moreover, 
it comes not only from trades 
unionists fearful for their 


is no way to achieve this unity. 
Protection might provide short- 
term benefits for employment, 
but the international political 
costs would be severe. Not 
would there be any long term 
economic benefit, even at home. 


Tragic victim 
of power game 
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PRIL was the cruellest against inflation, they did not 
month this year for much vote for the destruction of 
?- British industry. Sud- Britain's manufacturing base, 
denly and brutally business was. Who did? 
forced to come- to terms with . But at the very least a tight 
the recession. Inquiries dried squeeze on industry is precisely 


greater business confidence." this year and there have been may also pick-up ^fter a possible 
However, official statistics sug- reports in the last week of a slowdown in the .Inflation rate. 


ASIA had only a brief respite 
from war after the Americans 
pulled out their troops from 
Vietnam in 1975. That with- 
drawal at the time seemed to 
bring down the curtain on more 
than twD decades of great power 
rivalry on the continent. But 
now. in both Afghanistan and 
Indochina, the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union see themselves 
involved in a test of strength — 
,-nd one made more dangerous 
because the. Chinese are also a 
party to the conflict. 

The U.S. decision, to speed up 
the supply of arms to Thailand 
following the recent Vietnamese 
incursion into Thailand, and the 
strong statement issued at the 
weekend by Mr. Edmund 
Muskie, the U.S. Secretary for 
State, condemning the Viet- 
namese attack reflect the 
parallels in the U.S. view of the 
importance of standing up to 
the Russians both in South East 
.Asia (where the Vietnamese are 
protected by a treaty of friend- 
ship with Russia) and in 
Afghanistan and the Gulf 

The debt of rivalry forbodes a 
continuing period of instability 
■n two pans of the world critical 
co the West as major oil or 

commodity suppliers. 


rallied behind Thailand. 

At their gathering in Kuala 
Lumpur, the ASEAN slates — 
Thailand. Malaysia, Indonesia, 
the Philippines and Singapore 
— talked as much about 
strengthening military co-opera- 
tion . against Vietnam as about 
renewing the dialogue with 
Hanoi. Malaysia and Indonesia 
until recently have been anxious 
for an accommodation with the 
feeling that over the long run 
the Chinese are more of a 
threat to South-East Asia than 
Vietnam," and they may well 
resume this stance. 


Determination 


Warning 

The Vietnamese raid into 
Thailand was probably intended 
os no more than a sharp warning 
to the Thais. The Vietnamese 
have . become increasingly 
snxitms at the amount of sup- 
port the Thais have been 
providing Khmer Rouge forces 
opposed to the Vietnamese 
hacked regime in Kampuchea. 
Bangkok's decision earlier this 
month, therefore, to repatriate 
to Kampuchea refugees who 
clearly included a large number 
rf rested Khmer Rouge 
irregulars was taken by Vietnam 
as an intolerable provocation. 

The Vietnamese struck back 
:n the only way they know. But 
the blame for the incident by 
no means lies with the Thais. 
They have had to put up with 
the intolerable strain of large 
numbers of Kampucheans effec- 
tively forced across the border 
by the Vietnamese a^d whom 
the Vietnamese hoped To use 
:-s a bargaining counter in any 
negotiations over a political 
settlement in Kampuchea. 

The chances of such a settle- 
ment seemed moderately hope- 
ful only a few months ago. but 
after the Vietnamese attack, the 
five member Association of 
South-East Aslan nations 


Like the Russians in .Afghani- 
stan, the Vietnamese are finding 
in Indochina Is that they hare, 
bitten off more than they can 
chew. In ptirsuit of what has 
been an historic goal, the 
Vietnamese seem determined to 
assert their control aver Laos 
and Kampuchea, to establish an 
Indochina Federation. 

Their next move is likely to 
be a new offensive against 
Khmer Rouge forces holding out 
Kampuchea. -But the- cost of 
such operations is proving im- 
mense. with the Vietnamese 
having ta 1 support The third 
largest army in the world from 
three economies close to col- 
lapse. The only substantial 
foreign assistance is coming 
from Russia and. its COMECON 
allies. 

The Chinese are determined 
not to let Vietnam off the hook. 
They have no wish to see a 
strongly established pro-Russian 
nower on rhtefr southern border. 
Their Ion*-v-rm aim is to main- 
tain pressure on Vietnam — 
either directly through the 
threat of an attack on Vietnam's 
Northern border Dr indirectly 
through Kammjchen and Laos 
—so as to undermine, the Viet- 
namese regime and pry Hanoi 
aw. -iv from the Russians. 

The tragedy of this, power 
game Is that it is being played 
out • in complete disresani of- 
the appalling suffering in Kam- 
puchea which has already gone 
through worse hardships than 
probably any other nation in the 
world today. 

The immediate consequence 
of the Thai-Vietnamese conflict 
has been tu halt the flow of 
aid across the Thai frontier into 
Kampuchea .where all interna- 
tional aid agencies are report- 
ing an increasing!*' alarming 
food shortage. The first priority 
of the international community 
must be to see what can be 
done to el.eviajp the suffering 


up, order books shortened and 
companies were forced to cut 
back in face of a tightening 
squeeze on liquidity. 

The full cost of the downturn 
has become . increasingly, clear 
during the past fortnight. Almost 
daily, companies with house- 
hold names have announced 
large cuts in their workforce. In 
the past week alone 'the list has 
included Burton Group (750 
jobs). Ford UK (2,300 jobs). 
Delta Metal (400 jobs). Fodens 
(630 jobs), BSR (2.300 jobs) 
and GKN (2,000 jobs), as well 
as many small er-scaJe redun~ 
dancies. 

The impact is now being 
reflected in the official statistics: 
For instance, industrial output 
in April was 4J per cent lower 
than a year earlier and nearly 
3 per cent less even than during 
the strike-affected previous six 
months. Since then— -to judge by ■ 
tbe gloomy indications from 
industrial trends and business 
opinion surveys— there is no 
doubt that production has fallen 
farther. 

The most dramatic and 
politically sensitive conse- 
quences are in tbe labour 
market Apart from, a doubling 
of redundancies during the last 
year, companies have also been 
cutting back on new recruit- 
ment The result has been an 
accelerating growth of unem- 
ployment. Even after allowing 
for the summer bulge of school 
leavers and seasonal fluctua- 
tions, the rise of almost 51,000 
in adult unemployment in the 
month to mUWune was the 
largest since the depths of the 
last recession in 1975. This 
means that the total has jumped 
by 272,000 to 1.53m in the last 
nine months — a 21 j per cent 
rise. Almost all officials and 
economists now concede that 
the 2m. mark will be passed 
ithin the next 12 to IS months. 
Nothing of what has happened 
j is in any way surprising or as 
i sudden as the impressions of 
! industrialists and the recent 
1 large lay-offs might suggest. 

• Businessmen may now be com- 
plaining that, however much 
they approve of the Tories’ cuts 
in income tax and their fight 


what .could' be expected from a 
reliance on monetary policy to 
cut a high Tate of inflation. The 
only real surprise is that it has 
taken so long for' the squeeze 
to make such an impact on out- 
put and on jobs. 

The gloom should not. how- 
ever, be overdone. The brunt 
of the recession has so far 
fallen mainly on manufacturing 
industry, which employs less 


Businessmen did not 
vote for the destruction 
of Britain’s 
manufacturing base 


than a third of the total UK 
workforce. Even within manu- 
facturing -the survival of most 
companies is not seriously 
threatened. Moreover. tbe 
consumer is benefiting from the 
very factors which are hitting 
manufacturing— a strong pound 
and competitive curbs on price 
rises. 

Industry started to be 
squeezed two years ago as a 
result of both tile acceleration 
in the growth of labour costs 
and the rise in the pound. 

The result is that unit labour 
costs in British manufacturing 
rose by more than 40 per cent 
compared with costs abroad 
between the low point for 
sterling- -in - autumn 1976 and 
this spring. The deterioration 
in the competitive position of 
British goods meant that im- 
ports accounted for around 
three-quarters of the increase 
in UK demand last year. But 
British industry was not alto- 
gether by-passed and output 
still increased, albeit slowly. 

Many industrialists a year 
ago appeared to share the quali- 
fied optimism of the East Mid- 
lands - businessmen quoted in 
the CBI's economic situation 
report at end- June, 1979. They 
said activity had picked up 
"quite well" from (he effects 
of the winter strikes and that 
there was “ an atmosphere of 


gest that this was just tbe time 
when economic activity started 
to turn down. Vacancies noti- 
fied to Department of Employ- 
ment offices — always a good 
pointer to economic trends — 
started to fall in June, 1979 and 
unemployment began to rise 
Ln the autumn. 

Some companies were already 
under severe pressure in this 
period. The textile, leather and 
clothing sector is particularly- 
exposed to the impact of the 
.strong pound since many of its 
goods are sold in highly com- 
petitive big volume markets 
with low profit margins. Its 
output started to decline in the 
summer of 1979 and by the first 
three months of this year had 
already dropped by a tenth and 
was still falling. 

For most of -the rest of in- 
dustry the end of the steel 
strike at the beginning of April 
was the turning point Tbe 
expected pick-up in demend did 
not materialise. Instead, com- 
panies were faced with .a cut- 
back In orders from both home 
and abroad. There appears to 
have been a worldwide down- 
turn in economic activity in the 
spring — first and most dramati- 
cally in the U.S. where indust- 
rial output fell by more than 
4 per cent in two months and 
more recently also in West Ger- 
many and France. 

Within the UK consumer de- 
mand started to decline in late 
March and early April. In prut 
confidence may have been 
undermined by the rise in un- 
employment. Moreover par- 
chasing power was squeezed by 
tbe sharp rise in local authority 
rates and rents and in nation- 
alised industry prices in April 
The result has been a steady 
decline in the volume of retail 
sales — down 2} -per cent be- 
tween January and May— and a 
sharp fall in new car registra- 
tions. 

The impact on output has 
ben much larger than the fall 
in demand. This is because 
companies have slashed their 
orders from suppliers by more 
than their sales to customers 
tn reduce excessive stocks of 


drop in sales of some chemicals Yet on the Business'. School’s 
in the UK of as much as 40 per view it would lake .tmtil .the- end 


cent in recent months. In the 
consumer goods sector domestic 
furniture deliveries fell by a 
tenth between March and April 
alone. 

Demand and output are still 
falling. The June CBI monthly 
trends enquiry last week 
reported a sharp increase over 
the last couple of months in the 
number of companies>dth order 
books below normal and expect- 
ing a decline in the volume of 
output during the next four 
months. : » 


The length and depth of tbe 
recession are obviously impos- 
sible to determine. An adjust- 
ment in stock levels typically 
lasts for one or two years. But 
this time the starting point was 
a record level of stocks relative 
to output Somewhat unex- 
pectedly manufacturing indus- 
try managed to cut its stocks 
by a record amount between 
December and the end of 
March. There was also a big 
drop in retailers* stocks in 
April. In large measure this is a 
direct result of the record level 
of interest rates which makes it 
very expensive to hold stocks. 
The pressures have bben 
reflected in the wave of price- 
cutting campaigns launched by 
major retailers in the last fort- 
night 

A reduction in stock levels 
accounts for most of the 2| per . 


But the survival of most 
companies is not j. 
seriously threatened 


cent drop in the total output’ 
this year forecast by the 
Treasury in March. The expec- 
tation of most economists is 
that there will be a further, 
though smaller, drop-in output 
next year but that the level of 
activity will bottom out in the 
late summer of 1981. For 
instance in it£ Economic Out- 

the 


look published to-day 
raw materials, work in progress^ London Business School says it 
and finished goods. New orders" expects world-output to start 
in the machine tool industry recovering in the second half 
have dropped by over a tenth of 1981 and domestic demahd 


of 1982 to regain the prie-Budget 
level of total output, Including 
the still growing North Sea oil 
sector.- ‘ 

The generally hl^ak picture 
so far presented has becH obly 
from one side — that df the prb- 
du’cer groups. There is'aiibthegr. 
side .to the picture— that . of The' 
consumer. .The rise in the pound 
whieh hits textile manufac 
turers also rediices the relative 
cost' of 'clothing to the consumer... 
It is 'no coincidence that prices 
of. clothing and footwear have 
risen less than two-thirds . as 
fast asj retail prices generally 
in the last year. ' 

Similarly, last week’s . CBI 
report that ' the proportion of 
manufacturing -companies ex-. 
; peering to increase their domes- 
tic selling prices was the. lowest , 
for- more thah sevek years might 
lave been' a bad Omen for 'In- . 
dustrial profits but' it was godd '• 
news foe' the consumer.; , v . • 

There cooid be a. short-lived 
squeeze, on ; real ' incomes' and’ 
consumer spending if nominal " 
wage increases are successfully ! 
held below .the rate of price 
inflation during fhe conuiig pay . 
round. But during £he first half 
of the 1980s it Is probable that 
the combination of. North 'Sea 1 . - 
oil and a relatively strong pound 
will _ sustain avenge living 
standards, in contrast .to the 
mid-1970s when . real incomes ; 
and spending fell sharply.' , 
Consequently, many people 
working outside manufacturing 
and living in the southern! half 
of: Britain mayiiardly fwflythe 

pitch of the recession, • 

• Any .rise la 1 average Ifring - 
standards is. rhowever, unlikely - 
to match the pace -of the 13 per _ 
cent increase betw'en 19f7 .'and- 
I979. .; r ' ' 

This may bea necessary anti- 
dote to the current hysteria 1 jut . 
it Is of scant immolate comfort* 
to either politicians or influx, 
trial Ists. For- them the central 
questions ‘ acre whether .-'the 
Government’s policies will 'sue- 
ced in reducing the inflation 
rate and what' will be the impart 
on, the rtructure.of British lh'-- 
dustry.. • •• • ••“ • A • . •' 

On the first ^■question. the- 
Government’s record is poor. : A 
tight monetary squeeze has so 


far affected ' ^eariungsT growth 1 
only in- the mote exposeS partr 
of manufacturing: -• and-; pay- 
increases . have ; aCcelerated ' -in r 
the rest of the . private _ sertor > 
and in .the :public' sectp'r- - But 
the 12-month rate- oF..increasfe 1 
in retail prioes is Ukely toha^‘ 
passed its peak: .Thisf is not 
only because, of the absence .of . 
large ' exeeimonal 'factors .such 
as last yearis'fncre^e.^ ^in VAT ' 
buta Iso. beca^e price rises are 
being constiralne<r. . by ‘ the com- 
petitive.' *• pressmxs of ' . 'the { 
reCessflwiifc 'Whethfiiv.and when, . 
the 12-mon^i > r rate 1 - r -currentiy 


from' the factors fritting 
manii&ictiiring 


213 percent-can be., reduced 
..to single v figures .is anyone's 
"guess., - ;' :;.V\ 

The impact "jon . industry’s 
structurer-ia 'even less certain. 
The evidence ' far L kuggests 
that- companies, particularly the 
larger . ones, ; mive lparpt from 
. the . events jit. 2974 75 . and, in 
order to. protect their financial 
posttioii, they^ have-shed labour 
and reduced stocks and invest- 
ment more ^rapidly than: in past 
recessions. • Such-precaution ary 
action could fimifthe decline in 
profits and rlnpifity Ithough at 
the immediate cost of lower out- 
put and employment. The key 
issue is whether this merely 
means “a long Overdue.slimming 
of . Overmanned; ahd inefficient 
operations orwfaetfaerlt inspire- 
senfs a permaneut rundowm • of 
basicahy viable b^inesses. 

^'industrialists 
is ■^reflected', in' the comment, 
quoted in- thdteteait FT; survey 
o* bv&bessbpimaa -'In the long 
term -J . know - Mkrgaret Tbatche r 
is doi^. the right .thing but I am 
worried : aho'ut ^whether British 
industry^ witiy suirive in. the 
short,.: ;.fenn/ .' ? '.yph ^present 
evidence the\feafs about the 
creationpfaii-indiistrial wasted 
land are>Jikely>Ao bh exag- 
gerate d. Bpf '.there is also no 
doubt- tttat the squeeze on 'in- 
diistzy and the^ibs? Of jobs will 
increase oyg K tbe-^.next few 
months. ** j+.-l 
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New meaning for 
staff screening 


The chips are down, it seems, 
for office workers given to 
taking time out of the office for 
shopping, hair-dos and the 
exercise of other extra-mural 
“ rights." This is the impression 
I gathered during 0 fleeting, 
blurred (champagne was 
served) and slightly alarming 
trip into the future, courtesy 
of the Star Computer Group. 

Star has automated its own 
administration in London with 
a mind to persuading customers 
to follow suit, and now claims 
to run Britain’s first wholly- 
electronic office. 

Almost all the 50-odd staff sit 
at desks equipped with indivi- 
dual television screens, and key- 
boards. Linked to a computer, 
the in ter- desk network is 

intended to cut out paperwork 
and speed up the often tortuous 


should they leave the desk, or 
" work station " as the office-of- 
the-future people insist on call- 
ing it Provided they are honest 
(and who would be foolhardy 
enough to mislead a machine?) 
they can be tracked down at a 
press of a button. 

But not all, I am heartened 
to report, is silicon sophistica- 
tion. Amid all the chip-age iron- 
mongery which dominates Star’s 
futuristic office stands a 
good old-fashioned telephone 
exchange. Tall, sturdy and 
stuffed with clumsy plugs and 
laced about with wires it would 
not look out of place in the 
Science Museum. 


are 


finding themselves pinched 
in yet another portion of their 
body financial. 


Rowe's raiders 


Weeding out 


There is a scurrilous tale cir- 
culating in tbe City about, tbe 
executives of a certain mer- 
chant bank who have a set of 
house rules governing the granf- 
. ing of loans. Funds will not be 

and tedious processes of daily advanced under any circum- 
admimstration. Memos, for 5Unces , 1 am toW; 


example, are called up oh the 
screen. Rough drafts of letters 
and documents — which cannot 
he typed until they have been 
checked — are no longer neces- 
sary since the boss can summon 
up to his own screen #, what his 
subordinates hare prepared. 

The alarming thing is that 
staff are supposed to tell the 3q(j£6Z6d 


applicant is an 


If the 
Andorran; 

If the applicant offers security 
without being asked for it. or 
Tf the applicant has been re- 
commended by the bank’s direc- 
tors. 


computer where they are goin; 


>' ASEAN), whose foreign minis- in Kampuchea and to prevent 
ters were meeting last week, another famine. 



Last v/eek’s much-dissected 
Wilson Committee report 
included a terse, sad counter 
point to the complaints of job- we work only for established 
ber Wcdd and’ Owen which clients." 


I am beginning to develop a 
feeling verging on admiration 
for stockbrokers Rowe and 
Pitman, the City’s - own 
commandos. The finn has 
commanded seven out of eight 
of the latest “ dawn raids " in 
the share market (including 
the famous assault on Consoli- 
dated Gold Fields). 

. Most of the raids, with an 
aggregate value ‘ of around 
£i40m. have been undertaken 
before half the City has had a 
chance to pour its first morning 
coffee. Not all the operations 
end as neatly as they begin, 
though. Last week, for example, 
following a well-executed lunge 
in April for 29.5 per cent of 
Revertex by rubber group YuJc 
Catto. this campaign seempd 
destined for a less-than-tidy 
denoument as Reyertex’s 
fought back. 

•“ People Have likened us to 
the SAS." partner Nick Verey 
tells me, "but we are - not 
mercenaries. - ' Since tbe recent 
early-morning strike on behalf 
of Singapore’s Times Publishing 
for 27 per cent of the shares 
of Marshall Cavendish, Verey 
says he has been approached by 
two or three companies. “ They 
ju<;t come in. off the street and 
ask us if we would please do a 
raid for them. But we tell them 


almost entirely in the hands of 
the ’board of its captor, Dalgety. 
In good time for the forth- 
coming fusion of the two 
groups, vice-chairman Ian Paul 
and divisional directors Derrick 
Hornby and 'Norman Rigby 
dusted off their' bowlers apd 
resigned at the weekend. Only 
finance man William Shaw 
remains ■ 


Confessional 


Unaccustomed as I am to taking 
confession from .captains of 


industry, I was surprised to 


have John Reeve, managing 
director of Costain, admit to 
me that last week he parked 
his car “improperly” while he 
lunched at fhc Savoy. Returning 
to the scene of the crime, be 
discovered he had been Issued 
with a most unusual ticket. 

It was a note from Sidney 
White, verger at the Queen's 
Chapel of the Savoy, asking 
politely: “ Please do not park 
against this chapel wall.” 
Verier White tells me he for- 
gives the trespasses of three or 
four " improper " parkers a 
week. Nat particularly worried 
about obstructions in the path 
or the faithful, he says he is 
more concerned about the oot- 
so-riehtcous who can use Savoy 
diners’ rards to climb up to the 
chapel windows. . 


Dashed hopes 


vacated its pitch in the Stock 
Exchange the day before, publi- 
cation of Sir Harold's oOO.OOQ- 
word offering. 

The committee and the firm 
both blamed the thinning of 
jobbers' ranas on dear money, 
costs rising faster than Inflation 
and volatility in the markets. 

As, if to make matters worse, 
the London Clearing Banks 
Association has raised the lower 
limit for “ town ” clearance of 
‘ cheques from £5,000 to £10,000. 
.Cheques, for less than £10,000 
will rjjw take three days instead 
of one to clear, and small job- 
‘.beis who still have to settle 
rh Mr gibs b ills within 24 hours 


Seasoned campaigner that he 
is. Verey still admits to a surge 
of adrenalin when an assault is 
launched. “Only two or three 
or us know about it until the 
actual day." he says. “ and then 
we give our team of 25 an early 
morning briefing. As far ay we 
are concerned," he sighs. “ it's 
the ultimate fulfilment of a 
stockbroker — assuming it. all 
works as planned.” 


Flour power 





All but one of Fred the Flour- 
grader’s men have now taken 
their bow, leaving SpiUet-s 


A colleague travelling by. 
train from London to Bourne- 
mouth at the weekend reports 
much scowling from his com? 
partment where the peace, was 
wrecked by a small boy tearing 
up newspapers, wiping bis-fetjt 
on fellow-travellers’ clothes arid 
singing “ Maybe it’s because Tm 
a TiOndoner." 

” He’s six today, and I’m lak) 
ing him to Poole.’’ announced, 
his doling mum. 

“ I wish you luck, 
said a man In the corner. •" But 
I fear he will probably find his; 
way back.? 


Observer 



There's more to 
St Quintin than 
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>^i : , _3ii*ncelJor ® chm .Wt starts a visit to Moscow today: By JONATHAN CARR in Bonn 







' ?T2Kft HELMUT SCHMIDT; 

We*t‘ German Chancellor! 
vcs ih Moscow today on one 
...Lite most. difficult missions of 
'■ career. His talks with the 
f.iet leader. Mr. Leonid 

■ -ahnev. . on Afghanistan, 

•'an. East-Vest arms control; 
*nd bilateral FeJatjons would be 
herd enough , even against- a 
background . of harmony in 
Beam’s relations, with the UE.. 
' Blit In spite of soothing state- 
ments from both sides at the 
Venice, summit this harmony 
does not really exist. On the 
contrary, it would, be more true 
to speak of a -crisis of Bonn's 

• confidence in U.S. leadership— 
a crisis of which the con- 
troversy surrounding President 
Jimmy Carter’s recent letter to 
Herr Schmidt is only the latest 
example. 

How has. this crisis come 
about? It would be wrong to 
suggest that the West German 
population has become anti- 
American. True, there is a new 
ge nerat ion which hardly knew 
at first hand the era of Marshall 

• Aid and the Berlin AiriifL But 
a recent opinion poll found 
that 53 per cent of West Ger- 
mans believe the UJ5. to be 
-their country’s best friend- 
followed a very -long way be- 
hind, by 14 ■per cent who chose 
France. 

_ ft would 'also ■ he incorrect; 
simply to lay the blame on 
poor personal relations between 
Heir Schmidt and Mr. Carter. 
Their understanding is said to 
have improved over the years 
—and. indeed every time they 
have a chance to .meet they do 
seem to sort out their problems. 
But shortly afterwards new mis- 
understandings . emerge. 

Part of the answer, in the 
view of senior West German 
officials, lies in the almost 
inevitable friction between a 
U.S. which has seen its relative 
weight in the world decline, 
and a ' Europe which is 
••struggling to find a political 
role to match its economic 
power. This is a problem for 
all West Europeans— but par- 


ticularly go for West Germany, 
the strongest military and 
economic partner of. the U.S., 
but also the one with most to 
gain from detente with the East, 
and most to lose if detente goes 
wrong. 

This is not a new problem. 
The friction goes back at least 
to the era of Presidents Ford 
and Nixon and to Dr. Henry 
Kissinger's . ill-fated “ Year of 
Europe.” But many in the Bonn 
Government now look back iu 
that time almost with nostalgia. 
Bluntly, by comparison, current 
U.S. foreign policy often seems 
.to the Germans to lack a long- 
term strategy, to be self- 
contradictory — in a word, 
amateurish, with more than a 
whiff of anti -Germ an feeling. 

- These are strong criticisms, 
not directed at the State Depart- 
ment of Mr. Cyrus Vance or his 
successor, Mr. Edmund Mu side. 
On the contrary, the Germans 

would dearly like to see the 
foreign policy “ professionals ” 
exerting; more influence in 
Washington. The real objects 
of Bonn's irritation (and worse) 
are the White House staff and, 
specifically, the national 
security affairs adviser, Mr. 
Zbigniew Brzezinski. 

The reasons for German dis- 
pleasure are different in each 
case. The .so-called “Georgia 
Mafia” at the White House is 
felt in Bonn to have had little 
experience of foreign policy 
and to be interested in it mainly 
as it affects the U.S. election 
campaign. In contrast, Mr. 
Brzezinski is seen as a brilliant 
and quixotic figure with a 
talent for short-term analysis of 
foreign policy problems, a per- 
suasive tongue — and a perni- 
cious influence on Mr. Carter. 
It would be easy to imagine that 
the Germans have become un- 
reasonably obsessed with the 
person of Mr. Brzezinski since 
his reported remark years ago 
that West Germany might be 
steering towards “self -fin! and i- 
sation." 

The comment particularly 
upset Herr Schmidt who saw it 
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Helmut Schmidt (left) and Zbigniew Brzezinski: misunderstandings abound 


as an Insult to Finland as well 
as Germany. But there is some 
independent evidence to support 
the German view. One senior 
U.S. diplomat in Germany pri- 
vately admitted that he would 
not return to the State Depart- 
ment because of Mr. Brzez- 
inski's influence. He felt be 
might be able to influence U.S. 
policy making once a month 
perhaps, and then by preventing 
something ■ bad happening 
rather than by helping push 
something positive through. 

It would no doubt be wrong 
to lay the blame on Mr. 
Brzezinski for all the twists and 
turns in U.S. foreign policy as 
perceived from Bonn over the 
pasr few months. The Germans 
heard from several senior U.S. 
sources that the Americans did 
not plan to boycott the Olympics 
—shortly before President 
Carter announced his boycott 
decision. It is not clear that 
Mr. Brzezinski v/as responsible 
for the abrupt changes of line 


on Iran sanctions: the Germans 
were informed that food and 
medical supplies were not to be 
included in the ban, then told 
that they were to be — and 
shortly afterwards again that 
they were not. But the latest 
affair of the Carter letter to 
Herr Schmidt is seen in Bonn as 
a classic example of what 
happens when the foreign 
policy professionals are either 
ignored or circumvented— and 
Government officials leave no 
doubt they feci that Mr. 
Brzezinski was at the back of it. 

Herr Schmidt was astonished 
to read a reference in the 
letter to Press reports about 
the Chancellor s proposals for 
a freeze on the deployment of 
intermediate range- nuclear 
missiles. Why should the 
President mention Press 
reports when full details about 
Herr Schmidt's public com- 
ments and private analysis 
on the issue had been sent 
to Mr. Carter via the U.S. 


Embassy in Bonn? Did Mr. 
Carter not receive these details, 
or did he receive them 
but not read them? Even 
while the U.S. Ambassador m 
Bonn, Mr. Walter Stoessel, was 
publicly praising relations 
between the two countries, a 
West German magazine was 
carrying first word cf th« 
Carter letter, derived from a 
leak in '.Vajrhington — which it 
described as ■■ rough ” in tone. 

In Venice after sonic very 
plain talking from Herr 
Schmidt, Mr Carter agreed 
that he felt the Press reports 
to v’bich he referred had heen 
wrong. But the incident not 
only confirmed Bonn’s fears 
about machinations in Washing- 
ton. it also underlined a com- 
munications problem which may 
still be unresolved. 

As long ago as 1969 Herr 
Schmidt produced a book 
underlining key principles of 
East-West military balance (at 
the lowest possible level of 


farce) — including the need for 
a West German political, 
economic and military contri- 
bution ro safeguarding the 
NATO alliance. He notes that 
he was the first western states- 
man to draw public attention 
t» the threat posed by the 
Soviet hu;!d-up of intermediate 
rEnvje missiles — an increase, he 
said, which exceeded Moscow's 
legitimate u?fenco needs and 
to which the alliance, had to 
respond. Bonn also worked 
hard behind the scenes to bring 
into being z key NATO deci- 
sion last December. This 
warned the Soviet Union that 
Tha W*s: would produce inter- 
mediate range missiles of its 
own. but simultaneously offered 
negotiations on the limitation 
of weapons. 

Quite apart from that. Bonn 
points to its support for the 
Iran and Olympic boycotts, its 
increase of defence spending by 
3 per cent in real terms as 
demanded hy. NATO, and its 


boost in aid to Turkey as a 
contribution to propping up The 
south-east flank of NATO. Are 
these the actions, it is asked, 
of a country and a leader 
gradually drifting into the 
liaslern camp? 

However, it must be added 
that Herr Schmidt hipiself con- 
tributed to recent confusion 
about his position on <je 
miss i Vs issue. In a public 
speech Tor which no advance 
text was available, he suggested 
that both sides — East and West 
— should not deploy the missiles. 
This caused widespread *ston:_sh- 
ment since the West does not 
;-et have such weapons and will 
only be in a position to deploy 
them in 1983. 

What could the Chancellor 
have meant? Was it an attempt 
to weaken the NATO position? 
The answer is that Herr Schmidt 
was appealing to the Soviet 
Union at least to stop deploying 
iis missiles even if it continued 
to produce them — as a first 
step towards helping off the 
ground the .East-West negotia- 
tors urged by NATO. The 
imperil v/as made in terras which 
it was felt might help Moscow 
to accept without loss of face 
— although in retrospect Herr 
Schmidt could hardly admit this 
publicly. 

The Soviet Union has not 
taken up the suggestion and 
Herr Schmidt will be repeating 
st to Mr. Brezhnev this week. 
But the press controversy over 
what Herr Schmidt might or 
might not have meant has gone 
on for weeks. It has heen taken 
ltd rhe politic*!! opposition — and 
i! was evidently behind Mr. 
Garter's letter. 

A broader complaint to be 
heard from Washington is that 
while Herr Schmidt himself may 
be dedicated to the western 
alliance, the left wing of his 
Social Democrat Party (SPD) is 
nor. The argument is that 
'Germany remains divided, that 
Berlin is 100 miles behind the 
East German border, that the 
Soviet Union is a growing 


market for German goods and 
has raw materials and energy to 
offer in return. Alight not this 
SPD left wing gradually force 
the Govenmont to steer a course 
amenable to Moscow in return 
for an offer of German reunifica- 
tion? 

This analysis fails to take 
account of political realities in 
West Germany. One is that the 
Bonn Government is a Liberal- 
Social Democrat coalition which 
has produced a contribution to 
the western alliance over "816 
last decade widely seen as 
second to none in Europe (des- 
pite the alleged influence of the 
left wing). If the coalition were 
to lose the general election next 
October, its successor would 
almost certainly be a Govern- 
ment of the Centre-Bight. An 
SPD majority alone is highly 
unlikely. AH parties are com- 
mitted to German reunification 
by the constitution, all want to 
see more trade with (though not 
excessive dependence on) the 
East, all recognise that an 
effective western alliance is the 
only basis on which these alms 
can be achieved. 

It is against this background 
that Herr Schmidt will be 
urging the Soviet Union in 
Moscow to negotiate on the 
missiles issue, to withdraw its 
troops from Afghanistan, and to 
help bring an end to the U.S. 
hostages drama in Iran. He will 
also be stressing that the kind 
of economic co-operation fore- 
seen in a new long-term agree- 
ment between Moscow and Bonn 
can only be carried through if 
East-West tension lessens and 
an operation of the Afghanistan 
kind it not repeated. 

AH that said, it would >be 
wrong to turn a blind eye to the 
disenchantment with U.S. 
leadership— in the SPD, and • 
elsewhere. There is a clear 
danger of more misunderstand- 
ings and ill-feeling. Herr 
Schmidt and his Government 
will do all they can to fight 
against this — but they do need 
more help from Washington. •• 


Letters to the Editor 


Inflation 

accounting 


rVonr-Sfr. D. Poore 

£;r,— Your readers should be 

>eful to Professor Myddelton 
. tc making it clear (June 26) 
."t current cost accounting, 
Y.lcb is to be made compulsory 
:■? public companies next year, 
• s little to do with accounting 
.y: inflation. To account for 
inflation alone is a relatively 

• ay matter and is akin to pre~ 
:»..ring accounts in a new 

-rreacy. It requires only a 
■ -escribed rate of exchange 
.ctween the values of the 
■■ -T.cncy used for the accounts 
:niler_ preparation and the 
’•Mue of that used in preceding 
••.•counts. The figure so pre- 
scribed ’ by the authorities 

• •arid not need to be precisely 
-'ecu rate in absolue terms at 

• - y one time but would serve as 
■: standard yardstick to be used 
by all British companies. In 
effect, the change would require 

■ only an adjustment of costs, -of 
both .fixed and current assets, 
to the higher number repre- 
sented by the lower value of 
the currency now in use. All 
existing' practices would then 
apply. 

, Current cost ■ accounting 
introduces a fundamentally new 
concept of value to the business 
in place of value in more 
general terms. This concept is, 
no doubt, wholly -appropriate to 
a fully planned Eastern Euro- 
pean-type economy but appears 
not. .readily to provide the 
flexibility required to plan for 
the risks of a free market. No 
harm may be done provided 
readers comprehend that 
accounts prepared under it do 
not convey the same informa- 
tion as. under the old system. 
Particularly in the engineering 
industry, the value to the busi- 
ness of any given asset (hither- 
to judged in an overall sense 
by the profit and loss account) 
may be significant^' higher 
than its value as expressed in 
balance sheets today. Banks 
and other lenders will no doubt 
beware. 

Dennis Poore. 

1, Xoue Lane. ECS. 


1975 and 1976, when, as he- 
rightly points out, prices soared, 
he cannot base his qualification 
on that; nothing short of ration- 
ing would have kept prices 
stable in those years, and the 
board exists to cope with sur- 
pluses, not shortages. Any 
attempt to control prices artifi- 
cially immediately creates a 
“ black market.” 

. “The present potato market- 
ing scheme will continue only 
for as long as the EEC Com- 
mision is unable to finalise a 
common potato regime.” Even 
if -tjhis were -true, I would 
deplore the emphasis, which 
Implies that the scheme only 
exists on sufferance and its days 
are numbered. The Commission 
is nowhere near finalising a 
com on potato regime and its 
past performance in this regard 
does not give me much confi- 
dence in its ability to achieve 
an effective regime for main- 
crop potatoes in the foreseeable 
future. The present Minister of 
Agriculture has said that any 
regime must include adequate 
provision for supporting our 
maincrop potato market in 
times of heavy surplus, and that 
the PMB should continue in 
existence under any regime and 
play a central role in the sup- 
port arrangements. 

• “ Growers, who probably take 
the biggest gamble of all . . 

I think this point should be 
stressed. The cost of growing 
potatoes rises every year — for 
the coming season it is esti^-. 
mated at- around £60 per tonne 
on average — and growers have 
to seek their returns from the 
market As the National 
Farmers’ Union representative 
on the management committee, 
iny main, concern will indeed 


be the growers’ interests, but 
we must all ensure that the 
futures market works satisfac- 
torily. 

The decision to specify deli- 
very in paper bags. Criticism 
of this decision ignores the fact 
that delivery from store has to 
be within 72 hours, so the doubt 
cast on the practicality of paper 
bags is erroneous. 

C. J. Harrisson, 

NFU Potatoes Committee. 
Agriculture House. 
Knight&bridge, SW1. 


Hong Kong 
battle 

From Mr. G, Bonwick 

Sir, — We have read with 
interest the story (June 25) of 
Sir Yue-Kong Pao's battle over 
the Hongkong and Kowloon 
Wharf and Godown Company. 
While, in general, it was an 
excellent account of the activi- 
ties. in shipping and otherwise, 
of this extraordinary man, it 
surprised us to read that his 
defensive action to forestall a 
move by Hongkong Land Com- 
pany to gain a 49 per cent hold- 
ing in Wharf (from previously 
20 per cent) had been criticised 
by the Hongkong Securities 
Commission and that Sir Yue- 
Kong*s refusal to make a full 
bid should apparently hav<? 
•aused anger, bitterness and 
recrimination; 

Hongkong Land mentioned in 
its proposal document, issued 
on June 20. that an acquisition 
by it “would not involve any 
change of control" and its 
executive director was quoted 
as saying that therefore no lake- 


over bid for all the outstanding 
shares would be made If Hong- 
kong Land were successful in 
acquiring 49 per cent of Wharf. 
We are informed that the 
Securities Commission did not 
react to these statements in any 
way whatsoever and that it was 
not until after Sir Yue-Kong 
took action on June 23 that the 
Commission seemed to awake 
and be able to state that his 
49 per cent stake constituted 
control.” It seems curious 
that the Commission takes.a 
passive stance when a 20 per 
cent shareholder says he will 
not have control, even, with 
49 per cent and a common 
chairman, but protests loudly 
and alleges “ change of control ** 
when the largest single share- 
holder defends his position by 
increasing his stake. 

Could it be that the Hongkong 
Securities Commission only 
likes to penalise the winners? 
Or could it be that the 
entrenched European interests 
in Hong Kong have a better 
lobby? To an interested and 
impartial observer the double 
standards, applied are puzzling. 
Why people should be bitter 
about Sir Yue-Kong’s response 
is diffi cult to understand. It is 
also difficult to understand why 
Hongkong Land gets applauded 
for circumspectly selling part 
of its stake in Wharf to Sir Yue- 
Kong at a huge profit while still 
not having withdrawn its invita- 
tion to other. Wharf share- 
holders to sell .to them at a 
much lower price. 

G. J. Bonwick, 

Mercantile Consultants and 
Investments. 

77, Chestnut Avenue, 
Wokingham, Berks. 


Today’s Events 


GENERAL 

U.K.: National Union of RaiJ- 
waymen annual meeting opens in 
Guernsey (until July 12). 

General Medical Council Dis- 
ciplinary Committee meets. 

Sir Ralph Richardson opens 
exhibition of MP's paintings and 
sculptures. Houses of Parlia- 
ment 

Methodist Church Conference 
discusses Church's report on 
sexuality. Sheffield. 

Queen and Duke of Edinburgh 
arrive in Edinburgh for start of 
one week visit to Scotland. 

Sir Peter Gadsden. LortfMayor 
of London, attends Girdlers’ 


Company dinner. Girdlers* Hall, 
Basin gh all Street, E.C.2. 

Overseas: Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt of West Germany and 
his Foreign Minister, Herr Hans- 
Dietrich, begin two-day visit to 
Moscow. 

EEC Environment Ministers 
tuo-day conference opens, Luxem- 
bourg. 

EEC-Turkey Association meet- 
ing. 

Pope John Paul II leaves for 
BraziL r 

PARLIAMENTARY BUSINESS 

House of Commons; Civil 
Aviation Bill, remaining stages. 


House of Lords: New Towns 
Bili (Money), third reading. 
Housing Bill, committee stage. 
Commons message on Transport 
Bill. Gas Bill, third reading. 

Select Committees: Energy. 
Subject: Isle of Grain Power 
Station. Witnesses: Thermal 
Insulation Contractors Associa- 
tion (Room 8. 4.15 pm). Treasury 
and Civil Service. Subject: 
Monetary Policy. Witness: Pro- 
fessor Patrick Minford (Room 
15. 4.30 pm). Public Accounts. 
Subject: Interest Relief Granti. 
Witnesses: Department of Energy 
(Room 16, 4.45 pm). 


COMPANY RESULTS 
Final dividends: British Benzol 
Carbonising. Kleen-E-Zee Hold- 
ings. Petbow Holdings. Ropner 
Holdings. SL Georges Laundry 
(Worcester). United Kingdom 
Property. Walker and Staff Hold- 
ings. 

COMPANY MEETINGS 
See Week's Financial Diary. 

CITY OF LONDON LUNCHTIME 
MUSIC 

St Lawrence Jewry next Guild- 
halL Gresham Street, EC2, piano 
recital— Paul Roberts, 1 pm. 
St Michael's Cornhill, organ 
recital— Jonathan Rennert. 1 pm. 


Placing money with councils 
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Potato futures 
market 

From the Chairman, 

NFU Potatoes Committee. 

Sjr,T-I' was interested to see 
the article (June 12) by John 
Edwards on the potato futures 
market Having been involved 
with' the Market as a member 
of the Torination Committee 
and now as a member of the 
Management Committee, I 
■thought that on the whole 
tide article • was a very fair 
summary- of the views we have 
been discussing over the. past 
two years. There are, however, 
a few points in the article which 
call for comment' - 
Mr. Edwards says that the 
Potato Marketing Board has 
spent a great deal of. money 
Seeking, somewhat unsuccess- 
fully;. to stabilise prices” I do 
Bet agree with this qualification 
and . i cannot see on what 
grounds he makes it Market 
support by the PMB in yeap* 
of surplus -has kept a floor in 
the market and given British 
producers and housewives a 
degree of stability unknown on 
the Continent Had the bdard 
not. been successful in stabili® - 
Mg. prices it would not have 
survived; If Mr. Edwards is 
alluding to the -shortage .years 


From the Chairman 
Robson CotUrrell 

Sir,— Please permit me to 
reply to the comments by Mr. 
A. F. Twist (June 19) and 
Councillor David Whalley (June 
21) arising from your article 
(June 17) — ■“ Brokers * could 
bit overspending councils." 
Both have misread me. 

I proposed that not ' only 
brokers, but the whole financial 
community (i.e. building 
societies*, pension funds, com- 
panies etc. who collectively lend 
vast, sums every day to councils 
for varying periods of time) by 
refusing to lend to overspend- 
ing councils, .’could possibly 
cause them to “adjust their 
gross habits to their nett 
income,” because if they don’t a 
situation could arise whereby 
they will have difficulty in meet- 
ing , their repayment commit- 
ments. As an associated member 
of his firm, Mr. Twist is ulti- 
mately only responsible to the 
partners thereof. As your article 
correctly stated, my company is 
a limited corporate member of 
the Stoek' Exchange- and as such 
has always to maintain a mini- 
mum • liquidity margin of 
£200,000 in cash or near cash 
(as opposed to £25,000 if in our 
case we were only a partner- 
ship). It therefore foUows that 
as we have pension funds as 
shareholders, the directors are 
ultimately responsible to them 
and their members (trade union 
and otherwise) and if we loaned 
company money to a local 
authority which was unable to 
meet its repayment commit- 
ment, it could be that our. 
liquidity margin would fall 
below the required £200,000. in 
which event the company wwU 
be automatically put out of 


business under Stock Exchange 
. rules even though it was still 
capable of meeting all its finan- 
cial obligations. 

I look upon the whole problem 
in an economic rather than poli- 
- tical sense. After all, some Con- 
servative councils are by no 
.means blameless. When the last 
Labour Government pushed 
through savage cuts in public 
spending in late 1976 arising 
from sheer economic necessity, 
and the conditions attached to 
the huge IMF Loan — did 
Councillor Whalley then protest 
that the IMF as the lender had 
no right to take a view as to 
whether Britain had been act- 
ing “responsibly” in the con- 
duct of its economic and finan- 
cial affairs? 

The facts of life have to be 
faced in the same way now, as 
Manchester's Labour controlled 
council in particular appears to 
have belatedly discovered. On 
top of the enormous increase in 
rates should be added the fact 
that in inost areas, water rates 
are now no longer included in 
the general rates so unless some- 
thing is done to reduce the rate 
of increase, many more indus- 
trial jobs will be lost. In other 
words, producers of, goods 
(export and import substitution) 
and revenue (taxes) to Govern- 
ment, and will have been sacri- 
ficed in order in many cases to 
maintain overmanning in. econo- 
mically non-productive areas. 

In my view the moment of 
truth has arrived, rot least for 
those councils (Conservative 
and Labour) who have or will 
not comply with Government 
policy. If they find it increas- 
ingly difficult to borrow money 
from the private sector, they are 
faced with the facts- that they 


can only borrow an a short term 
■ basis from the Public Works 
Loan Board and sanctions 
including a moratorium on capi- 
tal projects: and reduced Govern- 
ment grants next year. So what 
do they do. put up the rates 
again adding another twist to 
the vicious spiral of more un- 
employment and bankruptcies ? 

Manchester * Council is 
reported as discussing ways of 
averting a 65 per cent rate 
increase next April because of 
overspending. The leader of the 
Labour controlled council is 
reported as saying “the rate- 
payers would tear me to pieces 
if this path is adopted.” Such 
a gory spectacle could surely 
be avoided if he and his lads 
are left in no doubt that unless 
his council mends its profligate 
ways at once, Manchester’s 
borrowing ability could become 
questionable — * however 
advantageous the rate of interest 
offered. 

In the present circumstances 
I therefore believe that it 
behoves all those who have 
Britain’s well-being at heart to 
look outside the narrow con- 
fines of politics and self-interest 
and to back the Government’s 
policies in respect of spending 
cuts. 

Why should a comparatively 
few Councils be allowed to . 
prejudice those policies which if . 
successful could be of benefit : 
to everyone — contributing as 1 
they would do to reduced 
increases in the cost of living, 
rates and eventually the ulti- 
mate goal of a basic rate of 
income tax of only 25 per cent? 
Victor C. Robson. 

Bourne Chambers, 

St. Peters Road, 

Bournemouth. ■ • 
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Ready access to international 
money markets is now more 
important to corporations 
. opferatting around the world 1 
than ever before. To meet our • 

customers’ needs, we have a 
24-houc fiteafins capability in the - ' 

' world financial markets with . 
treasuries in London, Paris, ..... 
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OMPANY NEWS 


1‘iiianciai 'i mies Monday jmit*.30 lySO 

INSURANCE 


Strikes hold back Norcros to £19m GEI 


7) 


• •- - 

•;» i? I-Pipn-iny 

: C 77 G.UQU by 

*■'! ■ .?• -.^H ■irriinar.v shares 
’• ocfc CKchanve 

• r he jfhar.-s carry a 10;. 

• _ ■ and art: being pieced 

:'h :■ : ■■■«? is a's* plannics lo 

• !3 per cent convertible 
.:'-v:-ured !nan stock, totalling 

i.000. Placing of the ord;narv 
;.rcs will he through Singer 
” Fr ied lander. 

’"ebbiU's chairman is Mr. 
• T : n Bentley, who is transform- 
■ag tiis company from a tannery 
into a property group through 
acquisition. TebbHt has agreed 
to buy Siengatc Properties and 
two freehold properties in 
central London, conditional upon 
Tehhtit'c obtaining a listing. 

Tehout will pay £300,000 for 
S:sngaie if the company meets 
Ini- year's profits fnrccasi of 
£325.000. Signgalc's property 
portfolio has been independently- 
valued at i'5d9.S£iO. The central 
London properties are valued at 
£990.000. This gives the group's 
balance .sheet total net assets of 
£2.3m. adjusted for the acquisi- 
tions. 

No profit forecast has been 
made by TebbilL though it says 
that “operating losses in all 
divisions have been finally 
eliminated." The company 
reiterates its intention of 
strengthening the group through 
tequijition and refers to the 
' Jirible tale of a 12.9 per cent 
a Si; in ihe enlarged TebbLt 
. -up lo .‘.Tr. Bcntlc;.. 

'"v.’se hare? are currently 

• ‘ !:;• .iorin Baker (Insula- 


FT Share 
Information 

The following securities have 
been added to the Share Infor- 
mation Service appearing in the 
ri-ar.cicl Times: — 

Bcijeriavcst .\kticboiag tFree 
ordinary shares Series B) (Sec- 
•••*: Industrials): 

Iii-.-maiional Mining Corpora. 
;>a I Mines — Australian). 


"TiE-TAX PROFITS of Norcros, 
’he industrial group, amounted 

i ii3.i8in far the year tu March 
■<I. 1SS0, against a reported 
-':7.17n. Had the results of 
H, and I*. Johnson-Ricbards 
files. acMuired in March, 1979, 
been included for 197S-79, the 
cnimwratlve pre-tax surplus 
would have been £20.07ra. 

Sales reached 1300.34m. against 
£21 2.57 m f£274.89m including 
•1-Rf. Mr -lohn Sheffield, chair- 
man. says the adjustments arc 
given -,o that a belter compari- 
son can be made between the 
two results. 

The transport engineering and 
stc*l strikes had a considerable 
effect on the group’s prosperity 
■n 1979-80, and he estimates the 
disruptions reduced profits be- 
ore tat: by some £3m. 

Profits were struck after 
interest up from fS.Sm to £5.47m. 
but before unchanged tax of 
£8.33 m. 

The materials handling divi- 
sion incurred losses of £3.22m. 


BOARD MEETINGS 


Th« tallowing companies have nanlied 
dales of Board meetings ts the Srocfe 
Exchange. Such meetings ore usually 
heM for Ihe purpose of considering 
d-vidrnds. OR. cm I indications ere not 
available as to wheihei dividends ars 
inunms are finals end the subdivisions 
shown below are based mainly on lest 
yoti's timetable. 

TODAY 

F-nals: British Benzol Carbonis.ng. 
Louis C. Edwards (Manchester!, 
Klecn-t-Ze. Petbow, Ronnei Holding*. 
5t George's Laundry (Worcester i 


United K.-gdcm Property. Walker end 
Stall. 

FUTURE DATES 

Iirarrans— 

Assocaied Newspapers July 16 

Bitot j Qyaieas: - July 16 

EursAtnn iniomatiansl ... . July 22 

M and C Duel Trust July 9 

Finals — 

C H industrials July j* 

Corner* Investmenu fJuly 7 

Fo;>- Smith and Turner July 3 

Russel Brothers (Paddington) July 3 

t Amended. 


compared with profits of £1.74m. 
However, intense sales activity 

in the UK and abroad resulted 
in the winning of substantial 
orders in the last month of 
the year, creating a base load 
which will provide opportunity 
for a return to profitable trading 
during the current period, the 
chairman adds. 

Tbe contribution from the 
construction side improved from 
£3.2Sm to £3.7m, and progress is 


'expected lo be maintained. The 
con -Timer division turned round 
from losses of £0.68ra to profits 
cf £1.25ro. reflecting the John- 
son Tiles acquisition, and is well 
placed to improve it* per- 
formance. 

Tbe print and packaging side 
raised profits to £5 .08m (£4.75oi), 
and real growth is anticipated in 
the current year. 

Overseas contribution ex- 
panded to £6.66m (£4J23m>. again 


helped by Johns oo-Rlchards. All 
companies on this side project 
better resuks for 19S0-S1- 
Tbe net total dividend is 
increased by 12 per cent to 5.52p. 
(4.93p), with a final of 3.56p pay- 
able on August 2. Earnings per 
2Sp share are shown at 12.l4p, 
against 13.90p or l2-22p includ- 
ing Johnson-Richards. 

Profits before tax on a current 
cost basis were reduced to 
£1 1.67m, agawst £12.9Sra (£13.77m 
including J-R). Stated earnings 
. per share would have been 2.4p, 
compared with 6.4p (4.1p). 

The chairman says capital 
expenditure in file year amounted 
to £ 13.36m, but group borrowing 
at £34.S7m was only 49.3 per 
cent of shareholders’ funds. Th£ 
ratio of current assets to current 
liabilities was 1.6. 

The group therefore enters the 
current year in a strong financial 
position enabling it to plan 
further capital spending of some 
£24ro, he adds. 

Lex, Bade Page 


warns of 

difficult 

year 



Robertson Foods seeks cut in borrowings 


IT IS important that the borrow- 
ing requirements of Robertson 
Foods are reduced during the 
coming year and despite’ con- 
tinued inflation, the steps are 
now being taken. Mr. R. 
Christopher Robertson, chairman, 
says in his annual report. 

Contracts have been exchanged 
for the sale of Qua mock Pre- 
serving Company and Dorset 
Preserving Company together 
with the drinks division of James 
Robertson Preserve Manufac- 
turers for a nunjuial cun side ra- 
tion. 

Com ruction js expected to 
t?fce place on Jui;- 31 and 
although the effect or this sale 
un net tangible assets and profits 
i? minimal, borrowings will be 
reduced h> some £4m, the chair- 
man says. 

Other contributions to a 
marked improvement in cash 
flow during the current year are 
expected to come from tighter 
controls in the operating com- 
pare es coupled with improved 
profilabiPty due to the continued 
growth nf Viota Foods and 
Un>can Foods. 

Belter profitability is also 
expected from the overseas 


operations, Ihe reorganisation of 
Janies Robertson Preserve Manu- 
facturers and the cessation of 
losses in the export company. 
James Robertson International. 

New management has been 
brought into this company and 
'at least a break-even position is 
expected this year. 

For the year ended March 3L 
19S0. pre-tax profits improved 
from £2. 04m to £2.55m on 
external sales of £34.SSm azain-.T 
£S0.14m. The balance sheet shows 
bank overdrafts of £S.5m 
(£5.921111. 

Meeting. Beckenham. Kent. 
July 22 at 10.30 am. 

Albany Life 
introduces 
new fund 

A new fund, designed to lake 
advantage of the removal of 
exchange controls has been 
launched by Albany Life 
Assurance Company, the UK life 
company subsidiary of American 


General Insurance group. 

Tne portfolio of the Inter- 
national Fixed-Interest Fund will 
take advantage of the profitable 
opportunities in world fixed- 
interest markets, and will con- 
sist principally of Eurobonds, 
foreign cash deposits and float- 
ing rate securities. It will be 
managed by Albany's investment 
managers. Warburg Investment 
Management. 


Downturn 
at Pitman 


Attributable after-tax profits 
of Pilman Ltd., publisher, prin- 
ter and college proprietor, for 
the year to March 31. 19S0. were 
£0.6m. against I1.04m. after an 
extraordinary- credit of £604,000 
compared with £216.000 debit. * 
At half-way taxable profits 
were down to £0.52ut. against 
£l.l4m. and directors anticipated 
a lower outcome for Ihe year. 

Tax. increased from £364,000 
to £803.000 for the 12 months. 
Turnover was slightly higher 


RESULTS AND ACCOUNTS IN BRIEF 




WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE 
THAT 

LAWREM A. VAXLINT 

VICE PRESIDENT 

“ 1 \NAGER FIXED INCOME AND 
FLOATING RATE NOTE 
SECURITIES 
HAS JOINED 


Kidder, Peabody 

SECURITIES LIMITED 
99 Bishopsgate, London EC2 
Tel: 01-638 6272 
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STIRLING INDUSTRIES f.^St 
angincaf'-i'] subsidiary nf Cayior Trus; 
Campiiy)— Results lor yea; to Miron 
31. '380 already known. Snaraha; irrs 1 
,'unds £4.04ni ft2 49mj. ban* awerorati 
ET94.04C (CM.?!*), cash :n sand £1 59S 
f£J.0 3P). deposit wu:b fma-rev cowpary 
EMC.O) (riii) London EC. 

July 22 at 2 30 orn 

NORMAND ELECTRICAL — Results lor 
ysor to March '330. reported Mar 
20. Sharaholdars - lun is £6 24m 

tK.SSnii Loans El .25m (EOJjTmi. 
Cash and banv balances £&e.30C 
t £45.000) Oaerdrait £459/jM (El 2m I 
Mooting. Konamgjon Palace Hotel. Do 
Vere Gardens. W. July 22. It 45 am 
COUNTRY GENTLEMEN'S ASSOCIA- 
TION— For rear jo March 31. 793'''. 
turnover I3.47m fC3 39m). Profi! 
Cl 0.579 (E3.751) after tar crfcrCrt 

130.542 (£25.1351. D.v.aenc 2 Op 

(17 92p) net Board -.ays there .*re 
signs lhai measures taken ara beg-n- 
nmg lo restore comoany to proavr 
level ol oroOtabilitv. 

PHILIP HILL INVESTMENT TRUST— 
Results for year io March 2i. 1980. 
already announaed investments Irs’ed 
at mid-marV.e: value ri22.E5m 
(E146.29m) Quotaa UK nvestmeffo 
E97 6m (£I20.Kmi Overseas £20. 7 7m 
lE23.15m) Meetn.n. 1 Brewer's Gresn. 
Buckingham Gate. 5 ’.V. Ju'v 23. 2. 30 pm 
CONTROL SECURITIES— Results Inr 
year lo March ?1. IPS’ and zcnc 
■ssua aire, ay reposed Shareholders' 
funds. C2.5tm »£l Bml Inyesime-r 

I properties. £1 21m IE1 35m/. geeured 
bank loans £2 24m (£1 11m) L -bo- 

lunr) AG owns 44 E per -.enf -id 
1 Tec^nib.m AG .'"-.m 7 37 per -* 

| 'isued srrtie stpiUl MeeTi- •, C .k- 


naught Roams. IVC. July 22 ai naan 
HAMBROS LIMITED | merchant bark- 
and nsursnee group i—Reaui is tor 
■rear to March 51. i960 already known 
Aitnbutab's pr-afiu of £12 1m # CT 1 9m) 
reduced io E3m iCT.Gm) on CCA bas-s. 
Shareholders' funds £32. 33m (£78. 32m). 
c.-jrrsn> depos-r and otaer accounts 
ncluirnn nner reserves si-.d tax on 
orafus £1 25bn (£1 I2bn). curreni 

isseis £755 46m (£692 65m | including 
balances with bankers and ai call 
£165 B4m ( “55.42m) and term loans 
to -hsr.ks eid local iisthornios £339.7Tnt 
i' £454. 24ml. Customers' loans. | 

advamss and other accounts 1540 43m , 
• £470 .42m i acceptuncss E2S0.E4m 

(£Z74 5Tm> Meat ng. July 22 nr noon 
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Sana 3>iba»» 
Banco Cer-t'^i 
Banco E 'terior 
Banco H>sd mo 
5b.-ico Ind. Cat. 
Banco Madrid 
Banco Santander 
Banco Urovijo 
Banco Vizcaya 
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Drag a doe 
Espanoia Zinc 
Fecso 
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T cleror..;s 

Union else! 


Hill Samuel Group 


Lord Keith of Castleacre, who is to retire as 
Chairman at the end of the Annual General 
Meeting on July 29th and who will be succeeded by 
Sir Robert Clark , makes the following points in his 
Chairman's Statement : 

* Group profits, after tax but before exchange 
differences and extraordinary items, amounted to 
£7,688,000 compared with £7,729,000 last year. 

* Merchant banking disclosed profits after tax rose 
by 38 per cent to £6,803,000. At the trading level 
the results showed an improvement of 51 per cent. 

9c The banking subsidiaries overseas,, particularly 
those in Australia and South Africa, significantly 
improved their results. 

* The insurance broking division produced a loss 
after tax of £1,551,000. Approximately half of this 
loss arose from provisions made for possible bad 
debts. 

* I believe that most of the problems which have 
restricted our profits over the past few years are 
behind us and that your Group is now set to 
improve its performance. 


Results 



for the year to 31st March 1980 


Sources of profit-after tax 

1979/80 

1978/79 

Merchant Banking 

£000 

£000 

Banking* 

6,897 

4^59 

Investment Profits Gosses) 

(94) 

387 


6,803 

4,946 

Life Assurance and 

Investment Management 

1,182 

1,132 

Employee Benefit Services 

1,964 

1,761 

Insurance Broking 

11,551) 

(1) 

Shipping and Other Services 

1,166 

1,148 

Less: Central costs 

9,564 

8,986 

including interest 

Profit before exchange 
differences and 

1,876 

1,257 

extraordinary items 

7,688 

7,729 

Exchange differences 

: (1,753) 

(1,219) 

Extraordinary items 

(969) 

590 

Profit for the year 
after tax, exchange 
differences and 



extraordinary items 

4,966 

7,100 

_ ^ , , 





Copies of the Report and Awwinto containing thgChainaan'aStatfemeoliafpfl cm be obtained the Secreaqr: 


Hill Samuel Group limited 
lOOWbod Street 
London EC2P2AJ 



at £27. 03m, against £26. 31m. 

Total dividend is 2.5p (2.6p). 
The company has close status. 


Concrete 

Products 

improve 


Taxable profit of Concrete 
Products of Ireland, a Marley sub- 
sidiary. improved to IR fl-llm 
for the six months to Bffareh 31, 
1980, compared with £0.92m h> 
the same period of 1978-79 when 
some group trading was affected 
by industrial action. 

Economic conditions are 
adversely affecting trading in tbe 
second six months of the current 
year, the directors state. 

First-half sales increased from 
£15.1Sm to £19. 58m, while interest 
payable was up to £447,000 
(£197.000). After tax of £500.000 
(£413.000) net profits climbed 
from £504,000 to £612.000. 

Earnings -per 25p share were 
0.9p higher at 5.06p and the 
interim dividend U kept at lp net 
— last year's total payment was 
5.5 p on pre-tax profits of £3J26m. 


“ WE WILL do better than most 
but it Is going to be dlfficdlt." 
Mr. Thomas Kenny, chairman of 
GEI TnleroationaL 'says, sum- 
ming up the group's prospects 
for the tairrenl year. - . 

The group has plenty of cash 
“but we must have solvent 
customers and suppliers. Our 
management and controls are of 
tbe best but we cannot prosper 
alone, " Mr. Kenny adds. 

The group is earning profits 
but not- at the rate of last year 
while, sales are outstripping 
orders. The downturn started in 
April this. year and there is no 
sign of an early change, Mr. 
Kenny states. 

GEI is a specialist engineering 
group supplying products, to. a. 
wide Tange, of industries. Ire- 
tax profits for the year to March 
31, 1980, were up by 10.7 per 
cent to £6.82m on turnover of 
£65m against £51.34ru. 

The figures include seven 
months results of Sanderson 
Kayser, Sheffield-based makers 
of special steels and engineer- 
ing products, acquired in 
September 1979. 

Sanderson Kayser operates in 
Sheffield, South Africa, Canada 
and Australia. There is remedial 
work to be done in Sheffield with 
particular emphasis on reducing 
production costs, the chairman 
says. 

The cost of the acquisition was 
£4.99m and the excess of S.K.'s 
assets over the purchase price — 
£3. 7m — has been transferred to 
reserves. 

Tbe value of goods directly 
exported by the group- from the 
UK, including goods sold to 
overseas subsidiaries amounted 
to £8.63m ■ (£6. 42m). These ex- 
ports went to Africa. 7 per cent; 
Americas. 19 per cent; Asia. 5 
per cent; Australasia, 6 pec 
cent; Europe, 61 per cent; and 
Middle East, 2 per cent. 

The exports do not include 
goods sold to UK customers in- 
corporated into products subse- 
quently exported which were 
substantial. 

Meeting. Savoy Hotel, WC, 
July 23 at noon. 


by underwriting loss 

BY OlJR INSURANCE CORRESPONDENT _ _ . 


LAST ' WEEK the British; 
Insurance Association (BIA) 
held its annual review of the 
previous year's tradmg-Hwid 
even if the late June monsoon 
had . not been doing • its worn, 
the occasoibn would have been 
'a sorry -'one. • - 

The message that’ came across 
clearly was; non-life insurance 
Is too cheap, and the under-, 
writing profit has bees driven 
out of almost all classes:- -last 
year . BIA member companies 
lost. £215. 7m, . on world-wide, 
premium income of about £7bn_ 

Investment income on non- ; 
'life-funds totalled n£980m— - and 
since much of this came from 
overseas,, if it had hot been for 
continuing high exchange ,rate r 
of sterling, the figure would' 
clearly have exceeded £lbn. This 
investment income '- wafr more 
than enough to Offset the under- 
writing' loss -and leave a surplus 
of £764m. - ■ 

-. So why the gloom? First, the ^ 
surplus *t the end of' 2 97S had' 
been £790m ' so last year's; 
overall resifft showed a down- 
turn.. Second, the causes, of the 
underwriting loss, of : high 
interest rates, and the high ex-' 
change rate, are still with ns — 
and while hopes are being 
expressed of an underwriting 
improvement in 1980, it seems 
improbable that the BIA -com- 
panies will break even ; on 
underwriting by the year-end:. . 
-this time next year the com-, 
panics could be reporting . about. 
£100m of possible underwriting 
loss in 1980, perhaps more: 

- The eoipfas from investment 
Income less, underwriting loss 
has to -bear a (heavy load; it has 
to pay the companies’ tastes, 
meet shareholders’ dividends, 
and if passible . sustain ex i s ting 
solvency margins against pre- 
mium growth, which tis largely 
inflationary. - . 

Without underwriting profit* 
and with reduced overall sur- 
plus, some companies wiH have 
to face reduced solvency Mar- 
gins as- ihe months go by. At 


present margins arc high, many 
•between 50 and 60 per cent, but 
these margins depend on the 
’■underlying value of ■com- 
■■ panics' assets— and the com- 
panies, look back with anxiety 
: to 197475 When the values of 
stocks and shares .were drasti- 
■caiiy reduced, and in a matter of 
weeks solvency margins were, 
albeit temporarily, halved. So 
current high margins have to be 
maintained, wherever possible, 
against the risk of a similar re- 
duction In the f uture. 

Thus investment income 
alone is. insufficient, and under- 
: wri ting profit is of. the essence. 
"Mr Geoff ref Bowler, the retir- 
'■ihg BIA chair man, nailed his 
colours firmly to the undef- 
■ writing mast and declared: 
“ Our primary job is to pro- 
\vide .insurance cover and we 
need, to make underw riting 
.profit. ‘ Our investment activi- 
ties are ancillary to that. func- 
tion, not the reason for our 
' existence.” 

Asked to quantify this desir- 
able profit Mr. Bowler, echoing 
' previous BIA . ehairmen, said 
that a 5 per cent ' non-life 
underwriting proft would be 

fine; but he acknowledged that 

long before the achievement of 
anything like the . S point im- 
provement required on the back 
.of 1979's 3 per cent loss, com- 
petition would have increased 
far beyond its present level, 
winch has largely predicated 
the present level of loss. 

The problem the British In- 
surance companies have to solve 
is how to clxznl) out of the pit 
: of non-life underwriting losses, 
while there are far too many 
competitors abroad— -and some 
at home — ready to write, not 
for underwriting profit, but 
entirely for cash flow towards 
resultant investment income. . 

A solution is not impossible, 
but- if . anyone can coae up with 
a sound satisfactory answer he 
should earn the profound grati- 
tude of the 325 BIA member- 
companies. 


l.G. Index Three month Gold 651.4-66L4 

Our clients speculate, free of tax, in very small to very, large 
amounts, on: — 

1. London Traded commodities. Including GOLD. 

2. The STERLING /DOLLAR exchange rate. 


M. J. H. Nightingale & Co. Limited 


27/18 Lovat Lane London EC3R 8EB 


Telephone 01-621 1212 


roocrj 
capiralrsn tn 
3.642 
750 
3.676 
780 
6.301 
4.367 
13,C02 
2.151 
2.000 
15.453 
3.060 
3.3B5 
3.359 
2 047 
B.137 
1.012 
11.749 
5064 ' 


Company 

AJrsprung 

Armitjga & Rhodos 

Bardon Hill 

County Cars 10.7T. 1 

Deborah Qrd 

Frank Horsed 

Frederick Parker ... 

George Blair 

Jackson Group 

James Burrough .. 

Robert Jenkins 

Torday 

Twin lock Ord 

Twin lock 12% ULS. 
Uni lock Holdings ... 
Unilock Kldga. Now 
Walter Alexander ... 
W. S. Y tales 


Last Change 
price on week 


Groas 

Dhr(p) 


Yield 

% 


P/E 


S3 

— 2 

67 , 

10.6" 

3.7t 

30 

— 

3.8 

12.7 • 

2J)t 

2E4 

+ 4. 

13.8 

4.9 

- 8J3) 

78 

— 

15.3 

19.6 


92 

— 

5.0 

5.4 

10.1 

117 

— 

74 

6.7 

73 

SO 


12.8 

14.2 

■ 4.1 f 

101 

— 

16.5 

16.3 

— -t 

80 

• +■ 1 

fi.O 

7Ji 

. -3.0t 

112 

+ 2 

7.9 

7.1 

9.1 

300 

• — 

31.3 

10.4 

9.6T 

220 

— 

15.1 

6.9 

3.7t 

IV* 

+ «. 


— . . 

— t 

75 

- 1 

12.0 

16.0 


. 47 

— 2 

2.6 

5.5 ■ 

10.0' 

48 

_ 

— — 


.8.8 

93 

- 3 

4.4 

4.7 

6.2 

217 

+ 2 . 

*2.1 

5.6 

. 3-5t 


t Accounts prepared under provisions of SSAP 15. 


HEADLAM, SIMS & COGGINS 

UHITEB 

Results better than expected 


FINANCE FOR INDUSTRY TERM DEPOSITS 

Deposits of £1.000- £50, 000 accepted for fixed terms of 3-tO 
years. Interest paid gross, half-yearly. Rales for deposits 
received not later than 18.7.80. 

Terms (years) 3 4 5 6 7 S 910 

interest % 131 131 131 13* -13* 131 13* 13* 

Deposits to and further information from The Chief Cashier, 
Finance for Indnstiy Limited , 91 Waterloo Road, London 
SE1 SXF (01-92$ 7822, Ext. 3671. Cheques payable lo “Bank 
of England, a/c FF1." FFI is the holding company for ICFC 
and FCI. 


J Summary of ResuIfaH-Year ended 31st January 1980 

Turnover 

£4,387023 

: Profit before tax .. 

r . £389,110 

1 Profit after tax' 1 - 

- £201,826 

.Dividends [grossj per share '. 

3.09p 

Earnings per share. . ■ _ 

- 6.82p 


Hlghfights front the Statement by Mr.- Alec Cqgghn (Chairman ): 

■jlf. The drop in sales has not been as marked as was ex- 
pected add profit before tax is considerably better 
than could, be expected In these inflationary times. 

-Group assets have again increased significantly giving 
a book .value of 66.66p per ordinary share. 

■Jt Your company: will- continue to use its strong asset 
-base to search for new methods, points of sale and. 
sources of supply to counter the effects of cheap im- 
ports and the Jiigh level of inflation. 

1? A final dividend of 1 36p per share is paid, making 
2:l6p^for tiieyear £/979 /J6p] ( a level which it is 
anticipated will at least be held for the current year. 

" MANUFACTUREBS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF SAFETY 
& SPORTS FOOTWEAR ' 
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BONDS 


Ever>- Saturday ihe 
Financial Times 
publishes a table 
giving details of 


LOCAL 

AUTHORITY 

BONDS 

cm uifer to the public 


B. Kelaart 
01-248 8000 
Extn. 266 


This advertisement compiias-with the requirements of the Council of The Stock 
Exchange of the United Kingdom and the Republic of Ireland. 



US$100,000,000 
9%% Bonds due 1990 

. ISSUE PRICE 99%% 

The following have agreed to subscribe or pfocuioe subscribers for the Bonds; 

Amsterdam-Rotferdani Bank DeutscheBank . Swiss Bank Cotporatlon 
f N.V. " Aktfongeseilschaft , (Overseas>Umited 


Citicorp international Group. 


Morgan Guaranty Ltd. 


Aigemene Bank Nederland Credit Lyonnais 1 Credit Suisse First Boston 
N.V. ' " LTmited 

DresdnerBank European Banking Corinpany Kredietbank 

Aktiengeseilschaft limited " Intemattonaf Group 

Union Bank of Switzerlami (Securities) 

■ , ; ; LimilcKi .\ : -; ’ • 

to the Council of The Exchange for Hie Bonds to be 

admitted to the Official List, subject only tothe tesusof tbe Bands. Interest on the Bonds 

vdll be payahle afflit^ljron ccwimencing in 1981 .;^ _ 

i^rtkajlare of the Bonds ami infonhatfon with respetAloUnilever N.V.araavalabtelnthe 
statistical serviOT of Betel Statisticai.SerVices Umftedandaiples may he obtained during 
usual busi ness hours up to and includlns 17 th JjJty, 19 ^^ 

WiGFeenweli&Co. 


and' 


June 30 1930. 


• . y.' J. 
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sanies and Markets 


TER NATIONAL BONDS 


INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL MARKETS 


BY FRANCIS GHILES 


DOLLAR sector of the 
Abond market continues to 
“riay all the symptoms of 
• ssive indigestion: virtually 
1 the new issues announced 
st week fell to heavy discounts 
.in pre-market trading while 
issues reaching the secondary 
market fared mo better. 

This malady continues despite 
the sharp reduction in the 
volume., of new issues: only 
; $320m : worth - of new bonds 
were announced last week, less 
■than half the amount of the 
week before. But as Citicorp's 
/weekly Investment Bulletin 
; points out, the supply problem 
isnat confined to the Eurobond 
“market 

. ;'_The TJ.S. domestic market has 
witnessed a continuing large 
volume of corporate issues and 
'the sustained, heavy financing 
needs of the U.S. Treasury. 

In the dollar Eurobond 
sector the aggressiveness of the 
terms offered on new issues has 
resulted in investors resisting 
all issues, irrespective of 
quality or coupon. Thus, last 
Friday evening the three last 
fired interest rate issues an- 
nounced during the week, a 
$100m bond for Republic Steel, 
a $50m bond for Oesterrei- 
dusche Kontrollbank and a 


Two ways to beat heartburn 


$57.5m bond for city of Mon- 
treal, were all quoted in 
pre-market trading by Ross and 
Partners (Securities) at dis- 
counts of more than two points 
from an expected issuing price 
of par. 

Two offerings for triple-A 
rated borrowers, A/S Eksport- 
nnans and Export Development 
Corporation, tested the 9J per 
cent coupon level. When they 
were announced the week 
before last both issues' were 
whistling into the wind hut the 
lead managers did not appear 
to anticipate how strongly that 
wind would blow. 

The two issues performed very 
differently in tbe secondary 
market. Eksportfinans started 
trading on Wednesday at 95J- 
95| and EDC at 98-98j. By the 
Friday the gap had narrowed 
somewhat, as Eksportfinans was 
quoted at 95-95i while EDC was 
quoted at 97i-97|. 

The lead managers .chose 
different techniques of launch- 
ing the issues into a troubled 
market: Merrill Lyuch and Den 
Norske CreditfaanJc gave their 
full allotment to the under- 
writers while Credit Suisse First 
Boston chose to give those 
underwriting the EDC issue only 


Market Share of New 


^ 1 

5EUTSCH 

MARK 

£ 

6 




about one-third of the volume 
at bonds which they had initially 
underwritten. The difference in 
performance was thus partly 
cosmetic: while the sharp fall 
in the A/S Eksportfinans bond 
price was there for all to see. 
it is impossible to know how 
much of the EDC issue has 
really been placed in firm hands. 

CSFB claimed that between 
$45m and $60m worth of paper 
had been placed. But the bank 
certainly has the possibility to 
sit on a large volume of bonds 


for a while. It has the financial 
muscle to do so and it may have 
decided to take a gamble on 
the way interest rates will move. 
The price of the bonds did slip 
between Wednesday and Friday 
but many dealers argue that it 
is easier to “ let an issue which 
is wrongly priced slip gently 
down into the market than buy 
paper out of the gutter.” 

One irony in this story is 
that the previous fixed interest 
bond for A/S Eksportfinans was 
arranged last December by none 


other than Credit Suisse First 
Boston. On that occasion the 
bond slumped by nearly three 
points on its first day of trading 
in the secondary market 

The major event in the 
Deutsche Mark sector last week 
was the agreement by the 
Capital Markets Sub-Committee 
to a calendar of new D-Mark 
issues amounting to DM 900m, 
a figure which conld rise to 
more than DM lbn if the World 
Bank and the European Invest- 
ment Bank decide to float issues 
as well. This figure, the highest 
since last January, underlines 
the recovery of this sector since 
Easter. A steady flow of buying 
from abroad continues as 
investors fight shy away from 
buying dollar denominated 
paper. 

Yields offered on new D-Mark 
foreign bond issues are still 
about 8 per cent but some new 
issues’ managers feel prime 
borrowers could offer a lower 
coupon if the steady undertone 
of the market persists. As it 
is, there was little trading of 
seasoned issues last week. Prices 
reacted hardly at all to the 
announcement of the large new 
issue calendar. 


Borrowers 

Ui. DOLLARS 
ttSIDOR 


CURRENT INTERNATIONAL BOND ISSUES 

Amount \ Lead manager 

m. Maturity Av. life Coupon Price 


J A/S Eksportfinans 75 

t§Alusuisse Capital Carp. 80 
t British Oxygen fin. NV 50 
|§BJodcer Energy Intnl. NY 25 
Province of Nova Scotia 75 
Utd. Biscuits Fin. BV 50 
Lonrho IntL Rn. NY 40 
fHapoafim Inti. NY 50 
Republic Steel O’seas 
Fin. NV 100 

TSvenska Handefsbanken 30 
Oesterrich. Kontrbk. SO 
|City of Montreal S75 

D-MARKS 

t Mortgage Bank of Denmark 
(g*teed Denmark) 150 

Iberduero IPO 

SWISS FRANCS 
t Council of Europe 100 
tBanque tvorienne de 
Development Industrie! 
(Steed Ivory Coast) 20 
tWortd Bank 100 

LUXEMBOURG FRANCS 
Sol ray Finance BV 500 

YEN 

^Kingdom of Thailand IQbn. 


.1984-88 

6 

«!• 

100 

Citicorp, Bk. of Montreal 





Chemical Blc, 
Commerzbank LBI 

M04* 


1987 

5 

n 

100 

Merrill Lynch, Den 





Norske 

9*500 

1993 

13 

M 

100 . 

CSFB, UBS (Securities) 

6.500 

1990 

10 

10J . 

99} 

Lazard Bros., SBC 10.834 

1995 

15 

81 

. 100 

CSFB, Rotan Mosle 

8150 

1990 

8| 

m 

« 

McLeod, Young, Weir Inti 

* 

1990 

9 

ii 


Morgan Grenfell 

* 

1988 

8 

m 

* 

Std. Chartered Merchant 

• 


CSFB 

Nordic Bank 

Orion Bank 

West LB 


WestLB 

Dresdner Bank 
Banca de] Gottardo 


Banque Gutzwiller 
SBC 


Banque Gen. du Luxem. 10.697 


8 92 99.90 Nomura Securities 9.428 


* Not yet priced, t Final terms. ** Placement, t Boating rate note. ® Minimum. S Convertible, 
ft Registered with U.S. Securities and Exchange Commission. 9 Purchase Fund. 

Note: Yields are calculated on AIBD basis. 


CREDITS 


BY PETER MONTAGNON U.S. BONDS 


BY STEWART FLEMING 


EDF wins year’s lowest spreads 



ELECTRICITE de - France is 
raising a ?500m, 10-year Euro- 
L; credit bearing the lowest 
' yet -warded to any 

on the mefium-term 
li.Vr. ' \”“]5~T th ! s year. 

^ -rgina have been set 

. ... — - f or fh e fi rs t fi ve 

.. .. to 0 45 per cent 
\ > They compare with 

■ ■'••-' 2 CIS of i = i at 

:r : - - '• n ' T 'd by other top 

^ean borrowers for 
• I’mis. ■ 

~~ ... for the credit 

erl to Credit Lyonnais, 
“Ve last week began to 
/V-- .■ '■'*} nan-gement group 
■ 'Sank* w’Ping to under- 
. , p 950m a piece. 

"■he "rcdlt is in part a stand- 
*• and in. part designed to con- 
'••’dafe previous borrowings, 
“ Wiraing to sources at EDF in 
“ Paris. This gives the transac- 
tion a complicated fee structure, 
details of which are not being 
disclosed. 

Some bankers -feel that the 
. fees may be sufficient to offset 
the effect of the -veiy. fine 


spreads,, but even so tbe credit’s 
weighted average margin of 0.39 
per cent, which takes the repay- 
ment schedule into account, 
demonstrates clearly the degree 
to which politically secure bor- 
rowers in Western Europe are 
being favoured by international 
banks. 

Figures from tbe Organisa- 
tion for Economic Co-operation 
and Development published last 
week showed that the average 
spread paid by its member 
countries on medium-term 
borrowings slipped to 0.54 per 
cent in April and May from 
0.56 per cent in the first quarter 
of 1980. The EDF mandate 
suggests this trend will con- 
tinue. 

Another country which has 
been courted by international 
banks, Ireland, has arranged a 
$100m, eight-year credit through 
National Westminster. Funds 
are being provided by banks in 
the NatWest group which are 
not disclosing terms. 

The credit is understood. 


however, to bear a spread of 
i for at least part of its life, 
which underlines Ireland's 
status as one of the top-rated 
borrower countries on the Euro- 
markets. Rather than float any 
generally syndicated credits 
this year, Ireland has preferred 
to arrange separate financing 
on a bank by bank basis. 

Elsewhere, banks involved in 
the negotiations with Poland 
for a new jumbo syndicated 
credit are expected to meet 
again in London on July 3. It 
is understood that the starting 
off amount for any credit that 
may eventually emerge is 
likely to be closer to $300ro 
than the 8500m originally 
mooted by the Poles. 

Poland is seeking seven-year 
money at a spread of 12 per 
cent, but some of tbe banks 
involved in tibe negotiations 
believe that the margin should 
be higher. In the last resort, 
however, the pricing of the 
transaction is less of an issue 
in this case. -The banks Involved 


already have a substantial 
exposure in Poland and are 
effectively committed to lend- 
ing more; wbat is important to 
them above all is greater 
insight into the country's 
economic management. 

Meanwhile. Poland is also 
attempting to tap other sources 
of funds. It has approached 
German banks for a credit of 
around DM lbn. Discussions 
have only been of a preliminary 
nature, and tbe banks’ initial 
reaction has been to seek some 
form of backing for the credit 
from tbe Government in Bonn. 
Unlike most previous financings 
for Poland, this credit would 
not be related to German 
exports to that country. 

Poland is also raising $300m 
from Austrian banks. This 
would effectively take the form 
of advance payment for coal 
deliveries to Austria. It would 
thus be guaranteed by the 
Austrian Government and con- 
ditions would not be representa- 
tive for tbe market as a whole. 


Surge in money supply makes 
the market pause 


THE SPECTACULAR decline 
in U.S. interest rates over the 
past few months came- to an 
abrupt bait last week, as in- 
vestors finally baulked at the 
task of absorbing billions of 
dollars of new long-term 
corporate debt 
Long and short-term interest 


U.S. INTEREST RATES (%) 

Weak to Weak to 
June 27 June 20 


3-month Treas. Bill 

7JB0 

7.18 

3-month CDs 

BM 

BAB 

Feerel Funds weekly 
average 

892 

9.47 

Treas. 30-year bond 

9^7 

336 

Long-tnn AAA utility 

10.87 

10.38 

Lng-rrm AA industl. 

10 .» 

10.T3 


Source: Salomon Bros, estimates. 


rates recorded their sharpest 
rises since the downward trend 
in rates from this year’s 
historic high began during the 
second quarter. 

Some of the steepest price 
declines in the market last 
week came on Friday, coin- 
ciding with the Federal Reserve 
Board’s report of a sharp 
$3J>bn rise in the U.S. money 
supply in the banking week 
ended June 18. By the end of 
the afternoon the Treasury’s 
10 per cent bonds of 2.010 were 
quoted at 99.30/32nds (a fall 
of just over five points on the 
week), where they were yield- 
ing just over 10 per cent once 
again. 

The jump in the money 
supply, the first significant surge 
during a year which hitherto 


had seen the money supply 
declining, seems certain to give 
the market another reason to 
pause. All the qualifications 
concerning the unreliability of 
seasonally adjusted monetary 
data and the significance of one 
week’s figures will no doubt he 
borne in mind. Nevertheless, 
the' increase, if It' is hot reversed, 
is large enough to bring the 
money supply on its Ml-B 
measure into shouting distance 
of the central bank’s 4 per cent 
annual growth target. 

It thus raises further doubts 
about whether or not the Fed 
will again ease its monetary 
policy at the July 9 Open Market 
Committee meeting, something 
investors expecting further 
interest rate declines have been • 
hoping for. 


If this prop for the market 
has indeed been removed at a 
time when the dollar is rela- 
tively weak, the gold price 
climbing and a further heavy 
volume of new bond issues 
scheduled for July, then, last 
week’s • upward correction in 
rates is unlikely to be quickly 
reversed. 

Some economists are already 
predicting a further .move 
upward in rates in the third 
quarter, partly on the ground 
that the worst of the economic 
decline Is already over and 
moderate credit demand could 
reappear. But the prospect of 
a sluggish recovery of the 
economy remains and with it 
the expectations that rates this 
year will not move for very 
long far above present levels. 


FT INTERNATIONAL BOND SERVICE 


THEEENOTES HAVNG BEEN SOLD. TH5 AWiUXPJCEMENT APPEARS AS A MAHER OF RECORD ONLY. 


.. s ■ 

*-■ U.S. DOLLAR 

•; --'-IVZiZ ' STRAIGHTS Imubi 

■ Alcoa of Australia 10 88 80 

‘ It ■ Australian ■ Res. .3% 84 30 

Beneficial Fin. {ft -87... 100 
p C r CA Grad. Rats 12 86 100 

■ sr so • » 

e rtCA Its 88 100 

“ - ' * - Canadian Pacific 9% 89 50 

Carter Hawley Sft 88 ... 50 

* Z ITTiE Continents I Grp. ft 88 100 

• - ■ n.— i— --•-•• n ioo 

,i^Doine Petroleum 13% 82 BO 

- - ■" EEC 11 85 75 

v - ri *. «% 92 so 

T c, 5«% so ioo 

... I ' ’■^-■’•ortflnane 11% 87 ... 50. 

! '• Export 0v. Cpn. 9% 84 150 
. ^ -Smart Dv. Cpn.- 12% 87 100 


Jr.; Sectoral .Dev. Bk. 12% 85 75 

d P.*- nf gu 88 100 

; H - r iv* * <>'«! F : “ "t 250 

. r >«T»e Wewton 13*i 87 30 

■ • I*:- -GTE Rnence 9* 89 ‘ 55 

G'lAC S*. 86 100 

-- :i;r« . riMAC 0/S Fin. 11 84 100 

• GMAC O/S Rn. 13\ 85 100 
o-r P '«5 171 . R7... 75 

; 5-f Csnade IIP, 86 ... 50 

' ’ C* Rn. Nad. 11 83 ... 100 
Itrr. 9^ «... 100 

. 75 

125 

- Hjvj Talecm. 9>= 88 100 

V . 2TZ5Y 9*7 84 150 

_ — i. ItwJ 12*. 87 ... 60 

! ---- l-wii Pwr. 9* 89 50 

■ . "“n’rac;- Hydro IIS 92 100 

•- •■ >’"e 1H 85 SO 

i» ' m 85 1 50 

.;i "■->!( 9\ 89 ....;^ 100 

, j St Cmd. 1ZS 85 40 

f-ff’n 89 100 

84 IOO 


w • Chsngo on 

Issued Bid Offer day week Yield 
60 33? 934 0 —0**11.23 

30 98^( 97** +0>* 0 10.55 

IOO 92 7 * S3*, -(ft -<ft 11.21 

100 99>* 9S 7 ! -fft —Ift 11 

50 99^,100 —(ft —(ft 11.66 

100 10 (ft 101 *, -(ft -ft 11.28 

50 S3 7 * Sft +ft -(ft 10.80 

50 3ft S3 7 , -(ft -ft 11^6 
100 Sft 9ft -ft -ft 11.01 
100 TOO KKft -ft -ft 11.70 
SO 10ft 10ft 0 -ft 12.73 
75 37 37*, -ft -1. 1138 

80 - 9ft 9ft 0 -ft 11.83 

100 10ft 107 -0* -ft 12.51 
BO. 10 ft 101 *, -ft -ft 11.02 
150 Sft 97*1 -ft -ft 10.46 
100 10ft 106 -ft -1*. 11.48 
75 lOftlOft 0 -ft 10.89 
100 9ft Sft -ft -ft 10.91 
250 10ft IOO 7 , -ft -ft 12 j 43 
30 10ft 10ft -ft -ft 1232 
■ 55 Sft 9ft +ft -ft 11 
100 .9ft Sft -ft -ft 10.50 
100 10ft IOO** -f-ft -ft 10.78 
100 10ft 10ft O -ft 1154 
75 9ft 9ft -ft -ft 12.71 
91 10ft 10ft +ft -ft 10 J7 
100 10ft 10ft -ft -ft 10.72 
100 Sft Sft -ft +1 11.78 . 
75 102 7 , 10ft 0 -ft 12.57 

125 9ft Sft -ft -IS 11.39 
100 3SU 9ft -ft -1 10.55 
150 9ft 97*. 0 -ft 10.26 
60 101*,101% 0 -ft 13.25 

GO 93% 93% 0 -ft 1032 

100 98% 98% -ft -ft .11.74 

SO 10l% 101% • 0 -ft 10.97 
50 104% 105% -ft -V, 10.98 

100 94 94% —0% — 0% 10.63 

40 104% 104*. 0 — 0% 11-19 

100 94 94% +0% -ft V1.78 

IOO 97V 98% +0% “0% W 
100 95% 95% -ft -1% 10-47 


nm^srt 9 84... 100 96% 5Kr% —0% —1% 10-^ 

Average price charigey... On dajr —ft on week —ft 
DEUTSCHE MARK Change on 

STRAIGHTS Issued Bid Offer day week Ylel 

’ 9 90 125 102% 103% -0% -0% 8 J 

• Hen Dev. Bank 10 90 200 109 109% 0 +0% 8 J 

Australian 6 % 90 2S0 101% 102% +ft 0 7.1 

7% 87 100 99 100 -ft 0 7.1 

■**CF 8 % 96 100 99% 100*, -ft +0% 8.1 

Brazil 8 87 150 93% 94 -ft +0% 9.S 


"Tincil of Eur. 7% 
’enmBrfc 7% 86 


■ ••'■"merit 8 % 82 

■' **! w .: - 

L "9. 

’ " *'-—*? Reo. ol fi Pfl ... 

*n_ 


i ... 

■•■■■s' i : 


Change on 

Issued Bid Offer day week Yield 
125 102% 103% -0% -0% 8.55 

200 109 109% 0 +0% 8JS5 

250 101% 102% +ft 0 7.79 

100 99 100 -ft 0 7.84 

100 99% 100*, -ft +0% 8.12 

150 93% 94 -ft +0% 9.26 

150 93% 93% 0 0 791 

TOO 94% 95% 0 O 8.08 

100 98 99 0 + 0 % OJO 

100 99% 100% +0% +ft 8.27 

225 98% 99% -ft +0% 8.02 

200 . 96% Sft 0 -ft 7.96 

150 98% 89% 0 +0% 8.14 

150 96% 97% +ft +1% 7.56 

TOO 102% 1027, -0% -+0% 7.48 
250 99% 100% +0% +0% 7.48 

100 95% 9ft “ft 0 8.01 

80 102 102% -ft -0% 8.39 
200 108% 107% +0% -ft 892 ■ 

400 97% 98% +0% +0% 8.03 

260 98% 9ft 0 +ft 8.04 

150 107% 108 -0% -0% SJ9 

200 111% 112 +0% +0% 8^2 


v »^. Chv of 7% 99... 150 96% 97 % +ft +1% 7^6 

8 88 ... 100 102% 1027, -0% '+0% 7.48 

"'■w 7% 85 250 99% 100% +0% +0% 7.48 

‘ TJ, 89 ...■ IOO 95% 9ft -ft 0 8.01 

C!h' rt 9% 90 ... SO 102 102% -ft -0% 8.39 

o», rrj 200 108% 107% +0% -ft 892 

V 400 97% 88 % +0% +0% 8.03 

■ a—*, -t. an 260 98% 9ft 0 +ft 8.04 

’""•Id Runic TO 88 150 107% 108 -0% -0% SJ9 

, *'*»*W Bnnk 10 90 ..r-.. 200 111 % 112 +0% +0% 8^2 

Average price changes... On day 0 on week -Fft 
S’VISS FRANC . Change on ' 

STRAIGHTS - ■ Issued Bid Offer day week Yield 
■ tilBntlra 5% 89 .... 80 94 94% +1% +0% 6-2| 


"■ear 5 89 .1., 

^en. City of 4% 91... 
-eroen. aty of 6 90.„. 

5 89 

Overseas 4% 91... 
"•irnt'n.TBtterDdB 7 SJ 


■ ^onennagan 4 % 81 
^■'nri| e( Bur. 5 89... 
^ 4% SI : 

-IR Rl ns 


- - » *oi 

ft 89 
"I ft 91 


; ri m D bw ; 7 go m _ so 

.. '^ TbJb. 5% SO...... 90 

’ v *la 5 89 „ . 80 

' ^Tai & T ; 4 % gg 100 

, Z 5 ® 45 

— V. 52 lm - 4% 91... IOO 

_ 'A Sr ; tOO 

R *»•. too 

4 % ai”..! too 

' ;■ Pwr. 4\ 89 100 

ft 89 90 

!** 4% 89 TOO 

.1 "■'"k 4% 89 ISO 

. ’’-nk 4V 91 TOO 


80 

34 

94% 

60 

91% 

92 

40 

35 

85% 

60 

tioz% 

103% 

75 

87% 

87% 

100 

32% 

S3 

40 

105% 

105% 

IOO 

95% 

96 

TOO 

103 

103% 

60 

91 

01% 

TOO 

35% 

35% 

100 

92% 

92% 

100 

87% 

87% 

100. 

94% 

95 

100 

tS2 

92% 

35 

94 

95 

100 

92. 

sz% 

SO 

106%' 

106% 


- 1 % 6.22 
-0%. 5^3 
0 5.60 


94% 95 0 -ft 5.11 

f92 92%+0%+ft 5.32 

94 95 0 +ft 4*9 

92. 92% 0 -1 5.61 

10ft 10ft +0% 0 5.10 

10(P, 1007. -ft 0 5.39 

89% 9ft 0 -0% BAS 
85% 95% +ft-1% «.86 
95% 96 -ft -ft 5.63 
92% 8S -ft 0 5.24 

90% 90% -0% -ft 5^4 
103% 104% 0 -0% 5*35 
90 90% O -ft 5-58 

95% 96 +0% +D f i 6 35 
96 98% 0 -ft 
95% 96 +ft +0% SJB. 
82% 92% -ft +ft 5^3 
S3 33% O 0 543 


. Average price changes... Oil day +ft 00 week —ft 

y___ Change on 

• to* BM Offer day week Yield 

AuairaRa 5^8 S3 30 92% 9ft +ft +ft 

y i ®. 2 ® ii 95 sr 0 +0% BJ8 

S r" an 5 SfflJ 10. 91% 92% -ft -0% &55 

> Hnland 6.8 88 !“10 ' 89% 90% -ft +ft IL88 

/ Averse price change*... On day 0 On week +ft 


OTHER 5rrRAinHTS 
Ball Canada 10% 88 C$ 

CIBC 13% 85 CS 

Cr. Fonder 1ft 84 C$ 
Fst. Can. Inv. 10 84 CS 

GMAC 12 85 CS 

Quebec 1ft 86 CS 

R. Bk. Canada 10 86 CS 
R. Bk. Canada 10 94 CS 
Tordom Cpn. 13% 65 CS 
M. Bk. Dnmk. 9 91 EUA 

SOFTE 8% 89 EUA 

U. Bk. Nrwy. 9% SO EUA 
Algamene Bk. 8% 84 FI 
Nad. Gasunie 8% 84 FI 
Ned. Middbk. 8% 84 FI 

Nonway 8% 84 FI 

Norway 8% 84 FI 

Philips Lamps 8% 84 FI 
Air France 11 84 FFr ... 

CECA 14% 86 FFr 

Euratora 9% 87 FFr 

Finland 11 84 FFr 

Finland 11% 89 FFr 

Gaz de France 11 64 FFr 
IBM France 11% 84 FFr 

Renault 9% 85 FFr 

Saint-Go bain 9% 86 FFr 
Sotvay at Cie 9% 87 FFr 
Beneficial Rn. 14% 90 £ 
Citicorp O/S 13% 90 C 

EIB 11% 91 £ 

Rn. for Ind. 12% 89 £ 
Rn. for. Ind. 14% 88 E 
Gen. Elec. Co. 12% 89 £ 
Swad. Ex. Cr. 15% 85 £ 
Indonesia 6% 91 KD ... 
Mitsubishi 7% 84 KD ... 
Norg os Kom. 7% 89 KD 
Occidental 8% 91 KD ... 

Afczo 9% 87 LuxFr 

Euratom 8 87 LraFr ... 
Euretom 9% 88 LuxFr ... 

EIB 9% 88 LuxFr 

Volvo 9% 87 LuxFr ...... 


Cfiango on 

Issued Bid Offer day week Yield 


96*, 97 
104% 105 
t9Z 33 
94% 95*4 
t99 99% 

92*, 94*, 


'+0% 11 AS 
-ft 12.13 
0 12.75 
-ft 11.65 
- 0 % 12.20 
-0% 11.84 


94% 94% +0% +2 11.35 
88 - 88*, +0% -0% 11.75 
104% 104% 0 -0% 12.17 

94% 96 0 -ft 9.67 

88% 88 O —0*§ 10.51 
97% 99 0 0 9.75 

96*, 97 -0% O 9.20 
TOO 100% O +1% 8.67 
95% 96*4 0 +0% 9.54 

96% 97% -0% -f-0*4 9-17 
97% 98% - 0*4 +0% 8.85 
97*, 98 +0% +1 8.99 

95 96*4 +0% +0*4 12.36 

105 108*4 +0*4 +0% 12.77 
84% 85% +0% -ft 13.11 
94 95% +0% +0*, 12.65 

92% 93% +0*4 O 12.78 
94*i 95% +0% +0% 12.60 
97 98% +0% +0% 12.54 

86% 87% +0*4 0 13.47 

85% 86% 0 +0*4 13.31 
84 85% +0% +0*, 13.30 

TO0% 100% -0% +0% 14.13 
98% 99% -0% -0% 13.85 
90% 91% + 0*4 -0% 13.04 
96*, 97% +0% +0% 13.13 
102% 1(8% 0 -0% 13.80 
97 97% -ft Tft 13.02 

103% 104% 0 -ft 14.80 

|S3 93% 0 0 9.77 

t9Z% 85 0 0 9.78 

183% 93% 0 0 8.55 

190% 90% 0 0 9.70 

94% 95% 0 +1 10.23 

89% 30% 0 +0% 10.73 

.98% 99% 0 +0% 10.00 

97% 98% 0 +0% 10.14 

96*, 97% 0 0 10.30 


FLOATING RATE 

NOTES Spread Bid Offer C.dte C.cpn 

Allied Irish Bk. ft 87 0% 97% 98% 2/7 15% 

Banco di Roma |nt. 887 ft 100% 190% 26/10 15.31 
Bank of Ireland ft 89 *0% 98 98% 21/8 11.81 

Bank of Tokyo 6% 89 tft 97% 98 25/10 16.66 
Barclays O/S Inv. 5 90 ft 98 98% 13/12 9% 

Bergen Bk. A/S 6 89... tft 97% 97% 29/8 10 
Bque. Indo Suez 5% 89 0% 98*, 99 11/7 14.69 

Citicorp O/S F. 6 94 ... *0% 98% 99% 8/9 10*. 

Citicorp O/S F. 83 ...STO 98*. 99% 23/8 10.19 

Citicorp O/S F 84 TO 98 98*, 30/6 9.81 

C. Itoh 5% 87 ft TOO*, 100% 18/9 19.44 


GZB 5% 89 


. ft 

98% 


15/11 

11.44 

-§TO% 

97% 

Sft 

14/9 

9.44 

50% 

101% 

101% 

16/10 

18% 

. tft 

3 ft 

98% 

1/8 

1ft 

ft 

«% 

22% 

23/11 

11% 

r 0% 

10ft 

100% 

15/TO 

18% 

ft 

98% 

98?, 

13/12 

9% 

0% 

98% 

99 

7/12 

10% 

tft 

97% 

99% 

31/8 

9% 


Midland Inti. Fin. 5 83 ft 99 % 10ft 20/12 0% 
Midland Inti. Fin. 5% 92 ft 99 99% 5/12 10% 

National Fin. ft SB ... ft 98*, 98% 25/7 14.69 

Nat. West. 5% 84 Sft 100 % 100% 11 /1 0 18% 

Nippon Credit 6% 86 ... ft 97% 98 12/7 14.44 

Nippon Credit 5% 87 ... tft 97% 98% 6/R 14% 

Royal Bk. Scot, ft 94STO% 98% 99 11/7 19** 
Soc c de Boue. 6% 87 ft ino*, 101 3/10 20.06 

Sogena'l 5% 89 Sft . 98 98% 13/7 14.44 

Standard Chart, ft 90 0% 101% 101», 6/9 17% 

IvSedan ft 91 *ft *7% 97% 18/10 1ft 

William? 6 Glvn 5% 91 ft 10ft TOft 14/9 18% 

Bq. 6. d'Alq. 4% 89 SF ft 87*. 8S% 18/12 6% 

Average price changes... On day 0 on week -ft 

CONVERTIBLE Cnv. Cm. Chg. 

BONDS date price Bid Offer day I 

/r,A Akfboiaa 7% 89... 10/79 146 f!18 119 —1 ~ 

Ajinomoto 7% 95 ^TO 615 : 5 g " 

Alco lot. F.n. 9% 94 ... 1/80 40 94% 96*, 0 3 

Apache I. Rn. 8% 95..: 12/80 21 . 72 115 116 +ft 

Asahi Obtical 7 94 .11/79526.1 104% 105% 0 - 

Canon 6% 9* 8/79 570 113% 114% 0 

Credit Suisse 4% 83 -..10/79 1278 101% 102% U — 

Darai Inc. 6% 94 H/79 327.3 96% 99% -ft 1 

DDKK 11 80 «/80 324 112% 113% +ft 1 

Dynaleevon 3% 95 8/8012.22 112% 113% -ft 

Encerch Fin. 9% 94 ... 7/8030.25 115 116 0 

| PC Intamatnl. 8 89 ... S/7923.33 f107 108% +3 1 

Maiden ah a Elec. ‘7 54. -.12/79 210 99 100 -0% 

Mitsubishi Co. ft 94... 10/79 548.1 127% 128% -ft 
Nlppgn Seiko »% 9* ...12/79 339 tH3 114 +4 
NIRO Elec. Ind. 6 94... 7/79 735 88% 90 + ft T 

Toshiba Cpn. 7% 94 ...10/39 138 101% W2% +0% - 
Union BS Swi~. 5 89... 2/TO 121.4 88% 98*. -0% 

Fujitsu 5 84 DM 7/79 *75 103% 10*% -0% 

Kansai Elec. 4 84 DM... 4/79 123* 87% 88% +0% 3 

Uny Co. 8% 85 DM ......11/79 10TF 88% 97% -ft 2 


C The Financial Ttaias Ltd.. 1880. Reproduction in whole 
or in part in any farm not permitted without written 
consent. Data supplied by Inter-Bond Services fa sub- 
2 [diary of data STREAM International). 


BOND TRADE INDEX AND Y1HJ3 

Medium term Long term - 

Juno 20 ... 93.34 33.95 f 

June 20 ... 93.57 9.60 84.38 10.54 

High '80 ... 33.58 <18/6) 89.19 (2/1) 
Law '80 ... 8SJ2 (2/4) 71.5* (29/2) J 

EUROBOND TURNOVBt 
(nominal value in Sm) f 


U.S. S bond 

Code! 

Eurodear 

Last week 

Z 021.8 

— 

Previous week ... 
Other bonds 

1.023.3 

3.330.2 

Last week 

326.7 

— 

Previous week ... 

496.9 

319.6 


♦No Information available- 

previous day’s price. . 

f Only one market maker 
supplied a price. 

STRAIGHT BONDS: The yield 
is tbe yield to redemption of the 
mid-price; the amount issued is 
in millions of currency units ex- 
cept for Yen bonds where it is 
in billions. Change on week= 
Change over price a week earlier. 

FLOATING RATE NOTES: 
Denominated in dollars unless 
otherwise indicated. Coupon 
shown is minimum. C.dte = Date 
next coupon becomes effective. 
Spread =Margin above six-month 
1 offered rate (J three-month; 
§ above mean rate) for U.S. 
dollars. C.cpn = The current 
coupon. Cyld=Tbe current yield. 

CONVERTIBLE BONDS: De- 
nominated in dollars unless 
otherwise indicated. Chg. day= 
Change on day. Cnv. date = First 
date for conversion into shares. 
Cnv. price=Nominal amount of 
bond per share expressed in 
currency of share at conversion 
rate fixed at issue. • Prem= Per- 
centage premium of the current 
effective price of acquiring 
shares via the bond over the 
most recent price of the shares 

The list shows the 200 latest 
international bonds for which 
an adequate secondary market 
exists. The prices over the past 
week were supplied by: Arab 
Company for Trading Securities 
SAK: Kredietbank NV; Credit 
Commercial de France; Credit 
Lyonnais: Commerzbank AG: 
Deutsche Bank AG; Westdeutsche 
Landes bank Girozentrale; Banque 
Internationale Luxembourg: 
Kredietbank Luxembourg; 
Algemene Bank Nederland NV: 
Pierson, Heldring and Pierson: 
Credit Suisse/Swiss Credit Bank; 
Union Bank of Switzerland: 
Akroyd and Smith ers; Bankers 
Trust International; Bondtrade; 
Credit Commercial de France 
(Secs.) London; Citicorp Inter- 
national Bank; Daiwa Europe 
NV; Deltec Trading Company: 
union. Read Overseas Coro"" 1 
tion: EBC: First Chicago; 
Goldman Sachs International 
Corporation; Hambros Bank: IBJ 
International; Kidder Peabodv 
International;- Merrill Lyncb; 
Morgan Stanley Internatinn?!- 
Neshitt Thomson; Orion -Bank; 
Salomon Brothers International; 
Samuel Montagu and Co.; Scan- 
dinavten Bank; Strauss Turnbull 
and Co.: Sumitomo Finance Inter- 
national: s. G. Warburg and Co.; 
Wood Gundy. 

Closing prices os June 27 


GOOD-YEAR 


S75.DD0.DDD 

GOODYEAR OVERSEAS FINANCE N.V. 

1 2 % GUARANTEED NOTES DUE 1987 

UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED AS TO PAYMENT OF 
PRINCIPAL, PREMIUM, IF ANY. AND INTEREST BY 

THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 

ISSUE PRICE 1 00% 


CHASE MANHATTAN LIMITED 

BANQUE BRUXELLES LAMBERT S.A. BARING BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED 

CHEMICAL BANK INTERNATIONAL GROUP COMMERZBANK AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 

CREDIT LYONNAIS KREDIETBANK INTERNATIONAL GROUP 

SOCIETE GENERALE WESTDEUTSCHE LANDESBANK GIROZENTRALE 


algemene: bank nedsiand n.v. 

BACHE HA LSEY S TUART SHIELDS 
Incorporated 

THE BANK OF BERMUDA, LTD. 
BANK LEUM LE-SBAB. GROUP 


AMAS S A AMSTERDAMT50TTB33AM BANK N.V. 

EANCACOAIMBCIALEITAUANA BANGA NAZiONALE DEL LAVORQ 


BANK GUTZWUm KUflZ. BUNGENERJDVERSEASJ 
United 


BANK OF HELSINKI LTD. 


BANK MEES & HOPE NV 


BANQUE FHANCASE DU COMMBICE EXTEREUR BANQUE GSCTALE DU LUXEMBOURG SJl BANQUE DE L'lNDCCHIISE ET DE SUEZ 

BANGLE tiTrERNATtONALE A LUXEMBOURG SA BANQUE NATONALEDE PASS BANQUE DE PAHS ET DES PAY5-BAS BANQUE POPULAIRE SU^SE SA 

Lurarntxxrg 

BANI2JE PHVEE SJU BANQUE OE L’UNON EUHOPfflWE BANQIEWDRfuB BARCLAYS INTERNATIONAL GROUP 

BAYS«CHELANDBBAr«GFQZefTHALE B9GB4BANK EIYTH EASTMAN PAINE WE88SI CAZHJOVERm 


PENV BAfK OF TOKYO INTEFWATIDNAL 

Lirnred 

BANQUE GS»S1ALE DU LUXEMBOURG SJL 


ANDELSBANKeJ MS OAfsQANK 

BANK OF AMEWCA INTStNATIDNAL 
Lmted 

BANK LEU INTBWATIONAL LTD. 
BANQUE DE COMMERCE SA 


BLYTH EASTMAN PAINE 
kc enauairf U na ed 


CAZBJOVE&CO. 


CHVTRALE RABtSANK CHR6TlANiABANKQGKR3XnCA5BE OTICOHPINTB6toTlWIAL GROUP COPOMHAGEN HANDELSBAffK COUNTY BANK 

Lnaed 

CFEDfTCOMNBTOALDE FRANCE CROTT ffOLSTREL D* ALSACE ET OE U3RRAINE CFEXT 1N0U5THEL ET COMMffICIAL 

CSHSTAFSTALT-BAMWeO! CRHSTOHAUAW DAIWA EURQPEN.V. DOT DANSKEBANK DBd OANSKEPRDVINfflAAflCA/S 

of 1871 Akbesdskab 

D9i NORSKE CfEITBAMC MUTSOC OTOZBtfTRALE DG BANK DtLDN, READ OVERSEAS CCWPORAtiOT J 

-DBUBdvKornnrabailc- Deutsche Gercss afcdkJuto nk 

SJPOPEAN ARAB BANC HJHOfEAN BAfKWS COMWY HRSTCHCABO fl08fflT FLB4WG & CO. . GENO^BSISCHAFTIXHEZBJTRALBAhBCAG 

Lama) LTOted Lariffid Limted Venna " 


GWCEENTRALEUND BAMC D E H O STER Ra UH SOCN SPAEKASSgj 

__ Aktengesofeheft 

HE535CHE LANDESBANK . HLL SAMUEL & CO. 

-Grozawate- Lmed 

KH30BT, PEABC PYiN fBfriATIONAL 

Umcad 

KUWAIT FO^GN TRADING CONTRACTMG & MJSW&IT DO. [SAK-] 
KUWAIT WVSTMFNT COMPANY [SAK_] . LAZARD BOOTHE 


GOLDMAN SACHBRIBWAHONALCORP. ' GfllABANKEN HAMBRQSBANK 

Lanced 

IBJ INTERNATIONAL BTTTUTD BANCABO SAN PADLO Dl TOFflNO 

Lamed 

KLEWWORT. BB4SDN KUHN LOB8 LEHMAN BHOTHBB 

Lamed Insematnna! Inc. 

KUWAIT WTERNATOiAL INVESTMENT CO. SAK. 

RS&Ca, LAZAHOFfifflESETDE LLOYDS BANK WT£RNATO\Mt 


LOICON & CONTPENTAL BAMCTS 
Lirited 

tyBHLLLYNCH INTERNATIONAL & CO. 


. IAZAFD BROTHERS & CO., 

Lamed 

UCBSNTH1MATH3NAL 

Lamed 

MTTSUBSHI BANK [BJR0PE1 SA. 


LLOYDS BAAK INTERNATIONAL 

Lanced 

MCLEQO YOUNG WOT INTB^NATlONAL 
Lmted 


r^RLL LYNCH INTERNATIONAL & CO. WCTSUB6HI BAMC [BJROTE1 SA. MORGAN GretfEll &C0. MORGAN GUARANTY LTO. 

. * Lamed 

MORGAN STANLEY [NTEHNATIDNAL THE NATIONAL BAMC OT KUWAIT &A-K. THE NATONAL COMMERCIAL BANK NEDEilANOE OTEDETBANK N V 

- • - - • Baud Arabs 


THEMGCOSSlIHmBCa.lHJflDREJLTa NFPON CR5ST WTSWATIONAL (H<1 LTD. NOMURA 0JRQPE N.V. OHONBANK 

_______ Linked 

BSSON. HHDRNE GFSSON N.V. , POSTPANKKi PBVAT8ANKBIA/S KYAD BANK ROIHSCHU3 BANK AG N. M. ROTHSCTaD S. SONS 

Umiteri ...... ... Umced 

THE ROYAL BftMCpFCANADA [LONDCTjl SAUJMON BROIHHB ffITfflNATlONW. SANWABANKpJNDBTWFUH^ 

TI-ESALIirJVETT^&n'BAMCffJG CORPORATION SCWik^MteJCHMEYSli©ffiCT&CO. J. HtiMRY SCHRODER WA£G & CO. 

Limed 

StCftRSON IPS FHOADB BITHWAHONAL SKANDWAVBCA&BKIDABAMOJ SMITH BARAEV. HARR& UPHAM fiCO. 

Limed incorporated 

SOCETEE&B atEALSA aENNEOE BANQUE SOCETEGSffilALEDE BANQUE SJL SPAHBANKBWAS BAMC SRAfBCAEBEN SCS 

STANOATO PfAHTBTED MBCHANTBAMC SV0JSKA HAM3ELBBANKB4 SWiS BAMC CORPORATION [OVERSEAS] THADE DEVELOPMBflT BARK 

tritel Unted Laritad 

UNION BAMC OF FNLAPBDa UMON BANK OF NORWAY LID. UNITED pfASMSCHANTBAMCBB J.VONTOBB.&ca 

Linked 

S. G- WAFBOTG S tXX LTD. WILIAMS, GLYN&Ca WOGOOffOY YAMACHI WTERNglNALpBDFC] 


MFTON CREDff WTBWATONAL (HK1 LTD. 


nomura aroreMv. 


«J- VONTDeS-S-Ol 


•IUNE19BQ 


■4 







C:?.r r,lss and Markets 


WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


/ YORK 

' I June 

Lj-.» Stuck | 87 

‘ :C‘F Industries...! $3% 


-VX Corp | 26>j 

’■:bottsLabs * 431 b 

'cmeCleve. : 24% 

tidCUJSOtl* Qas.; 42 
etna life £e Gaff 58% 
! h malt son iH.F.I 24 
Air Prod & Cham 404 

V'sone 10 >l 

Albany Inti 874 

'.oerto-Culv. 94 

-Albertson's. 204 

Alcan Aluminium: 274 
A I co Standard.... 293* 
Alegiieny Ludm„ 274 
Ailed Chemicals. 494 

'Allied Stores. 224 

( Allis-Glial mere.... 26 
■Alpha Fortd- 155s 


1980 | 

High | low 


I960 

High r low 


3 

95 

40 

40 

a 

V 

8 

a 

17 8 

16% 

31k 

29% 

67k I 

41% 

24 

96 

8 

i 

14% 

£0 


61% 

44% 

39% 

29% 




274 i 204 


Brockway G 



44 fit. AtS- Pad. Teal Big 
18 OL Basins Pet--} 13 
277 b Gt-Nthn.Nekoott: 824 
144 QLWert Flnand,] 81% 

14 lOrayhound 154 

18 Grunwian. 8|4 

12% Jfiulf ft Western...} 164 

32t b Gulf OIL «4 

204 Hall fra l 2»4 

824 Halliburton- 11|7 b 

204 HammermillPpr. 25 

8 Handloman 11% 
284 Nanfia Mining-... 30% 
£6 Har court Brace.. 31 
114 HarnlschfBgar.. M 147* 

827* Harris Bancp I M4 

884 iHarrieCorp... 374 

294 iHarseo — 8BS* 

22 Heclo Mining. — 37 % 

36% Heinz fHJl 427a 

144 :Hell«r Inti-. 21 

194 Hercules 194 

204 Herahay- | 234 

24% Haubleln, .... 31 

58 .Hewlett Pkd 68 4 

26 (Hilton Hotels...-! so% 

357* | Hitachi 1 09% 

184 ‘Hobart Carp ! 164 

137b Holiday inns- 20 

334 Holly Sugar 944 

394 IHomeatakc.. 644 

-654 Honeywell i 79% 

8% Hoover —I 164 

124 Hoover Univl ...... 16% 

13% Hormei Geo- 144 

274 Hospital Corp — j 36 
13% [Household Fin.... 18 
264 Houston inds.-.- 894 
354 iHoustan Ht Goa- 43% 
191* {Houston Oil Min. 28 
14% Howard Johnsn.. B7 t* 
17 4 (Hudson Bay Mng 284 
48% iHughes Tool i 637 b 

32t b {Humana 4B 

9 Hunt (Philip A)-... U4 

84 Husky Oil 147* 

194 Hutton (EP) 28% 

9ta Huyck ,16 

16% 1C Inds ; 25% 

27 INA Corp 364 

9% |U Inti , 154 

164 Ideal Basic Ind.J 22 

37* Ideal Toy. S 

74 1C1ADR — 87 0 

15 Imp- Corp. Amer 244 

19% IINOO - 1 21% 

464 Ingeraoll Rand ...I 58 

27 ‘inland Steel ; 304 

55 Intel - 664 

££4 ilntarlake I £6 

86 Inter-North 31% 

51 |IBM J 694 

17 Int. Flavours- 204 

23% int. Harvester..... 29 
10 Int. Income Prop 104 
15% (nt. Multifoods .. 174 
314 Int. Paper-.— ...... 37% 

18 Int. Rectifier 204 

23% Int Tel A Tel... ... 28 

22 4 Iowa Beef. 32% 

304 Irving Bank 37 7 8 

194 James (FS) 234 

23 Jeff n- Pilot 20 

224 Jewel Cos 88% 

234 Jim Walter..—. 34 
18% Johns Man villa... 224 
18% Johnson Contr.... 214 
66% Johnson ft J no.... 79% 

64 Johnathn Logan. B% 

14% Jostsns 174 

27 Joy Mfg.. 404 

174 K Mart 234 

167* Kaiser Alumln.... 20% 

267* i Kaiser SteeL ! 464 

194 Kanab Services-] 864 

64 Kaufman Brd. ' 9% 

124 Kay Corp l 194 

154 Kellogg ... 207 B 

244 Kannecott Cpr_. 377* 

214 Kennametaf 23% 

554 Kerr- McGee 764 

29% Kldde 347* 

374 Kimberley -Clk.— 46% 
97 b King's Dept 8t... 107* ' 
194 Knight Rdr. Nw*. 23% 

164 Koehring 18% . 

194 Hoppers...... 234 

394 Kraft 464 

34 Kroehler. 4% 

147* Kroger. 20% 

77* ITV 10 

20 Lanier Bas. Prod- 254 
18% Lear Sleglar 214 

19% {Laaseway Trans. 24 

20% iLenox- 264 

304 Levi Strauss. 32 

1B4 Levitt Furntr...-. 244 
194 Ubby Owens Fd.. 214 

52% Uggett Group 67% 

464 Lilly (Ell) 49% 

334 Lincoln Nat 41% 

404 Litton Inds -. 504 

234 Lockheed | 244 

53% Loews*- 734 

224 Lone Star inds— 294 
22% longs Drug Strs.. 244 
-334 Louisiana Land— 43% 

184 Louisiana Pao 264 

7% Lowonstsln j 9% 

614 Lubrtzol I 654 

134 Lucky Strs..., | 17 

44T S ,MCA~ j 464 


24k 1 
33% 1 


69k 

251* 

96k 

36 


13 

177* 

58% 

18% 

Seotource 

Gerber Prod.... 

Getty Oft 

Glddlnga Lewis 

26% 

31% 

21% 

14% 

26k 

43k 


181* 
Ifk 
16% 
10 % 
BO ■ 
S3% 

3lllette 

Global Marine. 
Goodrich (BF)~ 
Goodyear Tire. 
Gould 

O man 

397* 


25k /Grainger (WW) 


124 I 54 
17 104 

44 4 304 

20% i I64 
564 i 274 
47% j 324 
724 467* 

814 124 

254 164 

237* . 17 
70% 1 634 
217* I 124 
654 - 404 
284 j 19% 
88% ’ 194 
11 [ 64 

167* • 121* 
9 4 6% 

244 I 18% 
22% ; 154 

27% • 214 
14% 84 

36 22 

504 . 364 
90% : 251* 
304 217* 

314 21 

314 24% 

144 ■ 7% 
264 204 

2B4 £1 

70% . 554 
287* ; 22 
347* 23% 

19% 1 104 
404 ! 304 
74% 1 604 
414 ! 32 
354 ) 17% 


(Macke - 12% 

MacMillan. 14 

iMacy 434 

{Madison Fund. ... 20 
Mfcrs Hanover ... 534 

Mapco I 44% 

Marathon Oil. 60 

Marino Mld—..| 164 

Marlay I 23 

Marriott 214 

Marsh MaLann... 614 
iMarshall Field....! 164 

Martin Mtta. 46 

iMaryland Cup. ...< 247* 

'Masco 274 

i Massey- Fe ran 64 
Mass Multi Corp. 1 16k 

.Mattel. B 

!May Dept Strs. ...| 24% 
.Mayer (Oscan...., 17% 

Maytag 264 

McCulloch Oil ... 13 
McDermott (JR| . 29% 

McDonald's 49 1* 

McDonnell Doug. 30% 

McDonough 26% 

McGrow Edison.. 241* 

MoG raw -Hill , 30% 

McLean Trucks-' 84 

Mead I 231] 

Media Gen/ £94 

Medtronic 68 

Mellon Natl 1 28 4 

Melville. 343* 

Memorex. ,« 154 

Mercantile Sts....) 34 
Merck— ... 714 

Meredith I 36 % 

Merrill Lynch 22% 


29% (Mesa Petroleum 584 

64 JMGM 74 

604 Metromedia 71 

25% Milton Bradley... 304 
464 Minnesota MM... 534 
50% Missouri Pae ...... 59 

514 Mobil 73 

„ 74 Modem Morohg. 14% 

7 iMohesco 7ig a 

204 Monarch Mm— . 524 
-42% {Monsanto........... 63 

36% MDoraMcCmrit-. 464 

404 Morgan (jp) 484 

41% Motorola 487* 

12 Muneingwear-... 14 
124 Murphy (GO— 14% 

854 Murphy 01) 36 

19 Nabisco — 24% 

29 Naloo Chain 384 



624 NCR 1 67 

17% New England El..' 25 
283* New Eng .Tel....... 36% 

13% NY State E&G....I 174 

184 NY Times < 24 

314 NawmontMining 414 
104 Nlag. Mohawk-... I 234 

27% N IGOR Inc 35% 

805* Nielsen (AO A..._ 27% 

554 KL Industries < 484 

174 NLT 24 

2X4 [Norfolk ft Weetd! 534 
30k Nth'. Am. Coal....! 44 
234 |Nth.Am. iPhllps. 28% 
184 iNthn- State Pwr. 24% 
6% (North gate Exp... 10 

37T* Northrop 41% 

205* In west Airlldee... 247* 
IB 4 NwestBancorp... 247* 

254 iNwestlftds 394 

7% Nwestn MutuL... 9% 
224 Nw«<td steel W. 244 
31 (Norton 4 *94 

11 Morton Simon-..- 141* 
20% [occidental Pet— 27 

27% [Ogden 354 

20 togllvy + Math.... 24 
117, Ohio Edison 143* 
17% bkia. Nat. Gas— 24% 

I 284 (Omaric— -...-1 38k 

67* outboard Marine 93* 

18 Overseas Ship...-/ 257* 
22% owcn«- Coming- 26% 
201* Owens Illinois..— 234 

194 PHH Group < £67* 

26% PPG Inds 31 

104 Pabst Brewing..' 12 
191* pac. Gas & Elect! 24k 
174 Pao. Lighting.-... ; 23 k 
41 Pac. Lumber ; 50 

134 1 11 iPae. Tel A Tel. ... 13k 

371* 131* -Palm Beach. 153* 

6 34 pan Am Air 44 

354 284 Pan Hand. Pipe- 334 

SOU 344 IParker Drilling... 48k 

32% 24 Parker Hanfn B64 

294 191* (Peabody Inti 227* 

274 201* Penney JC - 25k 

34% 254 Pennwalt — 294 

637* 34 IPennzoll 41 

654 401* [Peoples Gas 484 

20 (PepsiCo 24% 

364 IPerkln-Elmer 48% 

231* l Petrie Stores 314 

£87* Ftttroiane ........... 353* 

32% Pfizer 414 

263* Phelps Dodge..... 81% 

12 Phila, Elect. 143* 

29 Philip Morris...-. 407* 

384 Phillips Pet 474 

27% PHIsbury- 36 

> 304 Pioneer Carp 464 

£8% Pi tney- Bowes-™ f 30% 

19 IPittston —I 244 

51* I PI arming Rsoh — 54 

197* (Pfessey - 4H* 

19% IPolaroid 23% 

29 k iPotlatob ... 33% 

165* lPjrentSce-Hall 217* 

634 Prootor Gamble- 744 
154 'Pub. Serv. eft 0.1 207* 

173* [Pub. S. Indiana—: 233* 

20 iPUKman— ' £77* 

13% ,Purax~ — .1 155* 

21 .Purolxtor _J 23% 

244 Quaker Oat*. ■ 32k 

1B4 iGuanex. 224 

44 iQuestor — 5% 

193* 1 RCA I 223* 

97* Ralston Purina...i 11% 

6% iRamadaiims ; 7% 

55, iRankOrg ADR-...; 4% 

65i* (Raytheon ; 75k 

274 (Reading Bates.— 491* 
6k Redman Inds—... 94 
254 Reeves Bros. 885* 
9% . Reich hold Chem. 1 113* 
54% .Reliance Group-.- 69% 


26 I 201* 

283, ail* 

50 I 12k 

353* I 23% 
28 21 
184 ! 11 
47 J* , 361* 
187* I64 

39% j 28 
395, ; 27% 
25 ( 17r* 

28% 1 194 
30k ! 22 

95* J 6% 
154 . 114 
3H» 17k 

474 i 33 
301* 175, 

477* 34 4 

11% . 8% 
297* 1 19 s* 
143* IQS, 
90 j 69% 
297* 204 

16% 117* 

253, I 165, 

264 ! 16k 
25% : 19% 
37 4 ' 24% 
373* | 314 
39k 277* 

51 ‘ 35 

724 • 49k 
42 1 31 

36k ; 26k 
723* | 463* 
45k . 30 

8% J 5k 
84 4k 
39k : 294 


Republic Steel 22% 

Rep of Texas 28% 

'Reach Cottrell... ' Z7% 

Resorts Inti A. 351, 

iRevcotOSI ! £712 

‘Revere Copper.. 12% 

(Revlon ! 46% 

Rexnord ■ 18k 

(Reynolds (RJ) I 39% 

‘Reynolds MO*.... - 31 t* 

'Rich- Merrell • £33* 

iWto Aid 264 

(Roadway Exp*.../ 30 1* 

Robins 1AH1 [ 84 

Rochester Gas... 14 4 

'Rockwell Inti ! 264 

'Rohm A Haas ' 40 

I Rollins ' 27i* 

'Rolm. ' 454 

(Roper Corp*... Ilk 

(Rowan ! 27% 

■Royal Crown 13i* 

(Royal Dutch... — 86 

Rubbermaid { 21r* 

Russell Stvr 135* 

Ryan Homes...-, ..1 255* 

Ryder System 18 

8FN Companies.. 33 tr 
-BPS Technology J 26k 

[Safeco ...I 373* 

[Safeway Stores... I 335* 

'St Joe Minis SO 

ISt. Louls-San F....1 71 r 4 

i8t. Paul Cos ...i 364 

■St. Regis Paper...; 28% 

Santa Fe inds 87 

(Santa Fa Inti 404 

Saul Invest I 8 

Saxon Inds 64 

[Sobering Plo . ...( 38% 


1 ; ; 1 

: June * June , June 1 June 
27 j 26 • 25 ; 24 • 

1980 

High ' Low 

AUSTRALIA ! 

Sydney All Ord. /19SB/S91 B9B.M; N9.57 U7.4B 8B&.64 
MeteiS ft Minis MM6IS9) 5680.91 &884.B9&67S. 98 5575.65 

047.47 M4/2) 

6880.95 (14/2) 

790.00 (2(11 

4681. 26 (28/5) 

AUSTRIA 

Credit Aktien -2. 1/fin 1 B7.M 67.42 67.28 67.01 

69.4D (7Ml 

66.86 (23/81 

BELGIUM ' i . j 

Belgian SE /l)'12.65) 36.02 96.86 tt.l S 34.88 

186.75 (11/21 

90.14 (SUSI 


fnd, dlv. yield X 


June 20 ; June 13 


June .5 |Year ago fapprox 
6.19 ! W7 


STANDARD AND POORS 

! ' i 1980 (Sine* CmpilTn 

June June ‘June June June June 1 . , 

: 27 26 ! 25 24 I 23 20 ' High > Low { High | Low 


tlndust'ls.. 180.46 130.66' 1II.3S 128.40 1ZB.S8 128.88 1S4.47 , 111.M i 134.64 i S^i 

: (1BIZ) 1 |2Ti7j (Hjl/TBlMlBlaS) 

(Composltei 116. DO 116.1B! 118.72 118.14, 114^1, 114.06118.44 : 66.22 126.86 4.40 

| ! , • [ , 0612) [ (13.2) ;(ll/H7Sin/fl/3a 

1 June 26 j June 19 ; June 11 Year ego fapprox) 
Ind. dlv, yield * — — ; 


ind. PlE Ratio 7.79 1 7.76 7.76 7.94 

1 

Long Gov. Bond Yield ; 9.77 [ 9.55 9.7S | 8.75 

N.YAE. ALL COMMON “ fees and ijalls 


FRANCE 

! CAC General (29<H/61) 
Ind Tendance iTo/12/79) 

]' 1 18.4 ' 
109.1 

110.5 : 108.9 
109.0 107.7 

106.9 | 
106.9 . 

117.86 (22/8) 
108.70 '15/2) ! 

97.1 (B/H 

86.60 (III) 

I GERMANY 

FAZ-AJrtian 3 L 12.59 < 229J&' 29D.4B 232.95 

Commerzbank (Dec. 1953: 720.4 1 724.9 760.2 

255.65 

756.11 

258.89 l»/2) 
746.2 (23/5) 

■ 212.75 (28/® 
867.9 IS7/5) ' 

HOLLAND 

ANP-C8S General >1970) 

1 ANP-CBS IndUSL 1)979) 

1 

85.9 
. 62.8 

84.1 84.5 ■ 

65.1 83.8 

84.B 

64.1. 

67.0/11/21 

68.2111/1) 

74JI (27/3) 1 

68.2 (28/5 1 

HONG KONG 

Hang Seng Bank(8i/7/fi4) 1041.4S 1026.69 1007.61 1014.26 1041.45 i27/fi> 

758 j 09/5) 

ITALY 

Banca Comm, leal 1 13721 

164 Jll 1 

166.69. 105.69 

105.85 107.74 (201ft 

88.11 (Sill 

JAPAN 

Dow Average ii6/5/49> 
Tokyo New SE '4<l/66j 

6S26.es 6806^5 6761 .25 6606.57 5634.B 1 (25/4) ! 

. 470.44' 470.15 469.39 471.64 475.5? {23/6/ 

6475.83 (27/5) 
449.91 (10/5) 


June June June June- — — r ,--- — 

37 25 28 24 High < Low Rises* 662 ! 683 1.06B 

Fall* 782 j 826 [ 454 

66.34 66.44 66,7866.84 67.77 | =6-30 Unchanged 442 378 ! 374 


fees and Falls 
[June 27 June 26 June 26 

Issues Traded '1,886 |1,887 ; l f 893 

Rises™ 662 ! 683 ,1^)65 

Fails 782 ( 828 j 454 


{15® J (2776) 


unohanged ...... 

New Highs....—] 

New Lows 


MONTREAL 


1 June : June June June ■ 


NORWAY 
Oslo SE (1/1. >72) 

SINGAPORE ~ 

Straits Times <13661 

SOUTH AFRICA ”” 

Gold (1358) 

Industrial (isssj 

SPAIN 

Madri d BE (MM2/79) 

SWEDEN ~ 

Jacobson ft P. 


128.16; 127.14 1S8.6S 127.21 144.79(14/2) ' 110.12 (Z 8 /X 1 


644.68 65848 6SBJ3 649.15; 661.20 (23(6) . 429.75 (3/1) 


. 708.7 683.4 ; 686.4] 668.8 i 700.7 (27/6> 
i 659.9. 637.4 ; SfiZ.ffl 62SJ i SfiJJ (2 7ffl 


101.21' I0U6 100.76 100.21 103.26 (21/2) 


668.48- 166.88 682.54 581.75' 586.96 i8f2) 


849.6 fli(6) 
1 468.6 (28/1) 


33.76 <16/6 


Industrial I VttM 576.46 577,52 (c| 423.80 (29/2) i 126.21 (27/31 

Combined I BBIJBj 561.79 549^0/ (O 576.90 (28/2) 288.90 (27/5) 

1 L-I + — — j 

}RONTO Compoelte!2069.46l S067.2I 2M5.8I 20514! 21B2.fi (29g> \ 1702J (27/3) 


SWITZERLAND 

Swiss Bank Co. /il.'12iS8' 506.0 M«.B 


501.4 500.8 317.9 111/21 j 284.5 (22.4i 


WORLD 

Capital inti. (iu/78i 


- ! |4{J : 145.6 j 142,7! 145.6 (26(61 


NEW YORK ACTIVE STOCKS 

Change 


Esmai* 

Sony 

CHy Invss. 

Mobil 

IBM 


Stocks Closing on 
traded pries day 
.. 1.128-100 48k tU 

.. 413.200 10k unct 

383 700 20L • . - >< 

36 1 600 73 - — *1 

347,000 SSL + \ 


-Ik .St. Oil Ind- ,. 
ur»ch Benguet ... ... 

- **• Norton Simon 

- *» Pan Hand Pipe 
+ V JC Penney .... 


Change 

Stocks Closing on 
traded price day 
■333.800 59k -Ik 
332.000 13k + 7 « 

338.900 14k A h 

, 315.100 33», + k 

, Z7BJ00 25k - k 


Base vahfas of ail In dices are 100 except NYSE All Com m on- 6 0; Standard 
end Poors— 10; and Toronto— 1,000: die last named based on 1S7S. 1 Excluding 
bonds, t oOO Industrial*. 5 4P0 Industrials plus 40 Utilities. M Financial* and 
20 Transports, c Closed, f. 


1980 June 

High- . Low . . Stock 27 

9% ! 5% 8chllta Brow J.-» 8k 
120. . 99% Schiumborger.... 117% 

27k 17%' SCM «... 86% 

81% 14 .ScotbFfapar 17 

LB 8ia Seudder Duo v u . Ht* 
83t* 18% Soft Contrs—. 83% 

38 86% SAAbrd Coast L- 38 

5654 33% Seagram - B4k 

881*. 14 Sealed Power. - 21k 

£3% 18 Searlo 16 D)-‘ £8% 

18 15 Sears Roebuck... 17% 

9 4%.- Seatrain Lira 5 s * 

31 22 ij -Seourtty Pac 30f* 

89 61k Sad co-,.. 88. 

391* 27% SfteO Oil m . 39 

38 89 Shell Trans 37k 

341* 83% SherwftvWm* — . 28% 

48% £9% Signal «L: 33% 

38% 29% Slgnoda - 36 

10% 7% nmpnoty Patti ■ 9 

10%. 6% Singer 7% 

13k 9% Skyline — 11% 

43 89% Smith IrrtL 48% 

64% 45 Smith Kline 59 

14% 9% Sonestalntl 11% 

20% 8 Sony- - 10% 

16 12% Southeast Ban kg 16k . 

87% 80% 8th. Cal. EdisJon 257* 

13% 10k Southern Co 13% 

61k 40k Sthn Nat. Res.... 53% 


40k Sthn Nat Res.... 53% 
30 Sthn H. Eng. Tel. 34% 

30% sthn Pacific 33 

514* sth Railway 64k 

17% Southland 21% 

81 SW Bancs hares;. 98% 

41% Sperry Corp. 471* 

. 13 Spring Mills 14% 

18 Square D -I 23k 

28% 'Squibb J 33 

1 23 9td Brands I 32% 

I 19 ist'd Brds Paint J 943* 
633* 'St'd Oil Cllfomlal 79% 
l 36% (std Oil Indiana— 59% 

i 41 I Std Oil Ohio. 61 

! 133* Stanley Wka 17% 

■ 16 ‘Stauffer Chem— 17% 

163* iSterllng Drug. 31k 

12 k iStevans(JP) 14% 

t 16 tetokety Van K 26k 

I 31 Sun Co 383* 

13% (Sunbeam 17 

I 36 Isundstrand ....... 43% 

1 137% Superior Oil. 165k 

i ZB 'Super VaL «tra_. 24k 

32k 'Syntax 384, 

1 35k. TRW 59 

26% ^aft 30% 

r-24% Tampax^. -J 31% 

28% (Tandy. 42% 

9£9* Teledyna: 120% 

43 Tektronix 51% 

S2i* Tenneco. .... 59% 

16 Tesora Pel. 20% 

28% Texaco 57% 

41 Texas Comm. Bk 53 
67 Texas Eastern.... 69% 

834* Texas Gas Tm 28% 

77% Texas Instrfnts-. 92% 
32 r* Texas OH ft Gas^ 47% 
15 Texas Utilities.... 18% 

30% Texasgulf 38k 

21 Textron- 247* 

20 Thermo Electro 261* 
36% Thomas Betts-... 43 

29% Tidewater. 405* 

185* Tiger Inti 22% 

38% Time Inc. 46% 

28 S* Times Mirror 33 k 

45% Timken.. 51 

13% Tipperary- 19% 

8% Tonka- 11 

19k Total Pet — . 25% 

18 Trane 20% 

14% Ttensamerfea. — 17% 
29% Trans Union. — 34 
20% Transway-— - 21k 

10 Trans World 13 

36 Travelers 41s* 

15% 771 Continental— 20% 

137* [Triton Oil Gas..... 24% 
30 20th Cent. Fox... 36% 

10k Tyler- Ilk 

13% UA1 16k 

10% UMCInds. 12 k 

10% UNC Resources- 13% 

48 Unilever NV.. j 60k 

36k Union Camp 41% 

1 36 Union Carbide....! 44% 

( 6% UnionCommercaf 8% 

46% Union OH Cal. 54 

34 Union Pacific— 43 

8% Unlroya) 3k 

9% Utd Brands. 13% 

26k Utd Energy Res.!' 38% 
33% US Fidelity G. 43% 

11 US Filter. 1ST* 

26% US Gypsum 34k 

18% US Nome - £0% 

6% US inds— 8 

16% US Shoe 20% 

■16% US Steel 19k 

80% US Surgical 38% 

26 US Tobacco— 33% 

18k US Trust 25% 

37% Utd Tschnolgs „.l 427* . 
I 24% Utd Telecomms* 177* 

41k Upjohn Zl. 53 

1 18k VF I 22% 

2i% Varian Aaeocs. ...; 235* 

| 7 Vemltron ,| fl% 

I 9% 'Viigmia-EP- ! 12 

| 30% iVulcan Matrls.,.,1 357* 
82 k. Walker (HmXLH. 23% 
i 19% tWallaoa Murray 22% 

I 88% Wal-Mart Stores. 1 38k 

I 117* Wamaco 1 15% 

' 36% - Warner Cam m*..j 43k 
r 17% IWarnerriLambt .../ 18% 
l 16 Washington Pestj 16k 

36T* Waste Mangt ■ 54 

22% Weis Mfcts I 84% 

I 317* [Wells Fargo 27% 

28% W. Point Peppl.....' 377* 
61* Western Airline*.: 7k 
23% Westn. Bancorp.- 1 81% 
37k Westn. Ntti.Ame. 59 
19% (Westlnghouse—.l 23% 

I 26k iWestvaco j 32 

1 28 :Wayorfiaeuser....| 35k. 

) 29b* IWheelabratr F...1 87k 
[ 15% [Wheeling Pitt* ... 18 

14k (Whirlpool 1 19% 

18% White Conaottd.J 33% 
37* (White Motor— J 4 

19 Whittaker j 22k 

21% iWICICM ! 14% 

263* 'Williams Co 31% 

24 Winn-Dixie Str. J 28k 

17* .Winnebago j 2 

19% ; wiec Elec Power 26 

21k (Woolworth 1 26% 

30% wrigley | 30 

6% Wyly 77* 

4»k (Xerox - I 547* 

18 Yellow Fit sya ... 17 

24% (Zapata- 36 

Sk [Zenith Rad • 10% 


CANADA 

i960 I June 

High 1 Low ( - Stock 2 7 

24k I 18 lAWSbl T....TT1 18% 

18 10 Agni oo Eagle- .. 14k. 

36 | 267* Alcan Alumn -31k 

41 [ 28 Atgoma Steel- .. 32% 

38 ] 31% Asbestos. >B 

28 ! 22% Bk Montreal. 2?% 

31% l 22% Bk Nova ScOtia...j 20% 
20k I 2% Bash: Resources^ 16% 


27k Be/? Canada. ...... 

ilk Bow Valley .. 

36 IBP Canada. 

28 Brascah A 

7 Brtnco 

:131s B.C. Forest. . . 

17 'Cadillac Fairy-. 
36% . iGamRo Minos— 

103* [Can Cement 

167* >Can NW Lands. .. 


29 k [Can Peckers 30% 

15 Car? Perm Mtg ... 18% 

18 - Can Trustee 26% 

22 Can imp Bank.... 25% 

247* Cdnlnds.- 28% 

347* Cdn Pacific 40 

18i* Can, P. Exit 22 

237* Cdn Tira_— ....-26 . 

9% iCfterokee Res-... 32% 


HOLLAND 


i960 June'S? j 

High | Low !_-. — 

S,. 62,i t ACF Holding ; 

BS-; • 82.8] Ahold- ■•"1 all 

28 21.4 AKZO-... ; goo 

315 266.5 ABN.- - ^ 

66.3 1 52.6.AMW)- 6 , 5 7 i 

. 226 177 Brectorq Cert ; * ’ * 

105.5 79 Boa Kalis- . 

67 52 Buahrrrwnn-Tet •: 

28.6. B1.4 Caland HldflS ||' 

239.2. -201ElBevicr — ; 

142 i - ll6 Ennia — 1 *J-2 0 

. 72. si 56 Euro Com Tat...-; J7.50 
. 35.6:' ai-S'ClM-Srocadra.-;, 

63>' 48J'Heinelton.-.- fc -. 

SAJS- i6.i;HooBoyens -‘-v--. 

24!. 15^.Huntcr Douglas- T5.5. 

: 2S ; '2o!i;fnt-MaelleT— 23.J 

76.S 59 KUk. S-f 

lllSi l00;9:N«t Ned Cart.....:110.| 

• 6QJ 66 -JtodDNtf Bant: -.57.8 
244 191 |Ned Mid Bank .-. •.832.5 

92.?! 70 Nadlloyd 

230.5' 104 JOoe Grlntan IJ2.6 

■ 19.1 _ 9^ OCEM— W.5 

B7.4- ja.fi.OmmereiuVanL. ■ 

37;2i' 40-.ftPaWioed . — 

20J 16.7'phl6pa \ 

48.1 £7.najn-Soholde I 41 

179 162 IRobeco ' 

110:3 105.6[Rodainco -ijos.® 

190.9 186.4lRoUriQO : ' 

112,5( 103.4|Rorento.-...: . 

174.8) 143. 8; Royal Dytch. 

.231.41 203 • Isiavonburg's-..., 807* 
16S.9‘ 122 (Tokyo Pac. Hg....{J64.5 
119 A' lOa-aiUnKever...— .. :...U17.1 

99.51 73.8'Viklng Rea ^ 99.5 

36 fir 28 VMF-Stork 34. S 

93.9. 73.2 VNU_- 81 

■■ 67| .4B.4|V0jker'Stevln..-;f SO-8 
342.SJ 338 ,W«J*t Utr.-Bank..-) .238 


13% (Chieftain -..4 24% 

50 k Comtnco J- 67% 

137* Cons Bath st iL— 14% 

12% Cosaka Rn.-. ( 35% 

Bi« Costain..-..'. — j 9 

4^6 Daon Devs I- J B 

35% Denison Mines.. ’ 429* 

i* 60 (Dome Mines. ilXB- 

537* [Dome Petroleum, 87% 

14% (Dom Bridge. 

30k Dom Foundries 
17 | Dom Stores. 

21k (Oomtar 
80% I Falcon Nickel 
25 Genstar , 

I26i« [Gt-West.Lifo- 

21% Gulf Canada J 34k. 

j. 3.60 GuKstream Rea..] 6.87 
15k Hawk Sid. Can— .( 19 
I 33 Holllnger Ags. A.j 42% 

j 22 [Hudson Bay Mngl *5k 

I 23 ^Hudson's Bay 25 

; 23% ] do. 0(1 A Gas—.. 32k 

1 9% .Husky Oil 177* 

! 9k IAC 10k 

• 42k llmaaoo 49% 

• 36% ImpOIIA 46% 

: 227* [Inoo 84% 

; 11% Indal 13% 

■ 16% Ilnterpr. Pipe 17% 

27k Kaiser Rea. ! 31 

84% Mac. Bloadel 29% 

7 Marks A Spencer 7% 

7 ■ Massey Fern 7% 

47 Molntyre Mines- 77 k 
6 Merland Explor- 9 
16 Mitel Corp— J 26% 
32% Moore Corp— 36k 
10 Mountain State.. 12% 
12 Nat .803 Prods A. 18k 
22% Noranda Mines-.) 26% 


Noreen Energy.. 38k 
Ntfm. Telecom... .41% 
Oakwood Pet—.. 18k - 

Omni ; ..... 1,89 

Paaific 'Cooper... 5.50 
Pan ‘Can Petrol... 75 . 

Patino..— -.J ail* 

Placer Dev— J 18% 

Power Corp.; 15% 

Quebec Stngn-L. 5.70 

[Ranger Oft.:.- 41 

Reed Stenhs A—i ■ 9% ■ 


1980 - f 'JUne 27 . - Pric*. 

High Low j- t ~ .L 1 ™ - 

■ijiB 6 .s'anic....... *: • 

62.480 44,000|Aesicur Gen - 60,690 

13.300 1 10.7 51 Banco Com le.— 16,600 
795 ’540 Baatogl Rn-f- v - 586 

13.600 6,300 Centrale -??'522 

7*700 4*43WCredito Varosfnq -7,096 
2,196 1*640 Flat. — 1......'---...}. 1,671 

93 65 FI raider— -J'JK 

2,500 1,779 Invest—...-.... - 23,7OT 

24*650117,990 Itaicementi— 25.400 

339 335 ttatelder..... - 322 

189 148-5 Montedison 140 

2JJQ9 1,458 Oflvettl «« 

3!l99 1,826 Pirelli Co L- 2jll0 

819 64Q Firolli SpA. -.“I 

786 686 3n1a Vlscoaa........ ‘746 

; - 580 360 dp. do. Prtv4~ S18_ 

ie,500 
1^,410) 


NORWAY 


OOU, UU. - aw- ^ 1 1*4 — 

fl,95WToro Asslc.:.-.-.- 15^. 
4)4101 _Xto- ' Pref .310,511 


. . 1980 June £7 J Prioe 

High | Low .| ‘ ' ~ ( Kroner 

- lii! 10 1.6- Berg an* Bank-J =106 

92.61 TBlBorregaard .72,. 

128 T12)Creditbank.....-;. 11K5 

108 81 Elkem- ....' 82 

6£5l 4SO|KoamoS .............460 

. . 766f 440 Norsk Hydro 587.5 

-147.B| ilfi.sjstorebran dflL— -J 119 ' 

5WEDEN - 

i ' '* v- ’ 

1980 • I * • • June £7 - • Price 

.. Hjgh - j » Low; [• ..'..[Kronor 

136 1121 Alfa- Laval -131 

- 88.5 • 61.&A8EA _U- 86 - 

- -.80 . eofAttas CapQO.„..._ 64 

170 lSBIBofors, ISO '- 

139 M03;Cel)u)asa.-^.. 109 ‘ 

.-.113 97.5 Electrolux...— . . 10B.- 

• lOOt 87.5 Ericsson .89 1 

'.'161 ( 15S|Essette 100 

l»j- 63jFagorsta -88 

89 66.5 Graengas ........ 86.0 - 

1421 " 76 Mo DomsJo*..-^. i: 115 

■ 96j • 63i8aeb;5cani»L;:.-. 78 - 

260( 208jsandvlK- 208 . 

• - • £6% 2H7 Skandlft.„_^:_.-.. ' 846 > 

■ 138}- lO^Skah EnskUda— . - IBS " 
7 w aa.sKF .— os 

.*»»'■ 148Bt.'koppart>erg^ - 193 
78. 63.s!sven Handelsbri.. ■ 68.5 . 

B7| 75tTandstifc..~— 86.5 ■ 

. 891 J B7.AJddeholm.-....-. 60 
__84.« 66 ;Vq) vo....-^....„.. Bl jj • 

SWITZERLAND ‘ 

i .. 

1980 ■' ' Price ' 

High j Low I . June .27 . 1 Fra.r. 

1-- f - ' > ■ — a - r— - f 1 

: 1,350*. l.llO.AUnufase-..."-,) 1.195 

• z,89o( i.eoolarown Boveri.... * 

, l,27Bi 970 Cl ba-Gelgy 1,140 
.. 1D00( - .MOL* fffart CMwT - am 


Boeptre Res^— ... 13% 

Saegram. 62% 

Snell can OH..—. 34% 
Steel of Can A.— 307* 


12% ITeck B- -1 lBTr 

77 (Texaco Canada.. 104% 
13% Thomson News Al 17% 
23% Toronto Dom BKi 89% 
20% Transcan Pipe— ) ,23 
W rrans-MntnOHA. 181, 
10k UtdSiSCOe Mlnm 16k 
19% Walks r(Hnn)C.HJ 27 
3.10 Warrior Res-.- 4iOB 

12 WestcoastTransi- 14 
22% Weston (Geo). — ( 26 


FRANCE 


19BQ June 27 | price 

High j Low j . • Fra. - ; 

2.321 l,780;Empriiitt W7S: 2,320 
7,995 5.6SO|Emprunt T* «73i 7^96 

4,391 3,605|CNE3* ! 3,720 

43 K aSSlAfrique Ooold-...i 387.5 
, 456 341;AIrLlquide.....-:...i 423xr 

1,540! 1,161 Aquitaine (1387 

■124; 87.al Au printemps.. - -! 120 

569i 461'BIC,- .1 507 

183 r 147 Banq' Roth KhlMh 1S9 

865] 6£3<BauygUes.... ' 615 

1.075, 850'BSN GervaJs. i 1,0£1 

2.63ft 2 ,£39[Carrefour-. — .fl,8OTxr 

408, 325|C1ub Medlter.,..-! ' 407 

397 33BICGE. ) 394,4 

67B| 437:CSF CThomson)...) 4 BO 

36ft 2B01CIQ Bancalre— — 1 331.5 
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Though the economic indicators are gloomy, international commerce and industry continue to find 
new markets and send their goods around the world. The financing and expertise involved are described, 

as is the world trading climate’s implications for the Third World. 


to be 


The calls for protectionism 
axe being heard loudest from 
interest groups within the 
industrialised West seeking to 
protect home industries from 
cheap imports from Newly 
Industrialised Countries (NICs) 
and the many poor nations com- 
prising the Third World.' 

The report of the Brandt 
Commission, under the chair- 
manship -of Herr Willy Brandt, 
the former West German 
Chancellor, outlined the West’s 
concern as follows: 


By Frank Gray 


■ • STl . 
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JUST AS PEOPLE round the 
-fild have come to develop an 
„cate understanding of infla- 
jinj-ifl recent years, so too 
._***£ their leaders begun to 
.jaw -a broadened appreciation 
..'international commerce and 
. impact on 1 national 
_ ...lomies. 
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. 7/hat remains far from 
.Jajreu,, however, is whether 
..- hot international commerce 
-jiould be guided by policies of 
..cuectlonism, free trade or a 
ox “fine toning" checks 
'.id: - balances ' combining 
v'.cments Of both. Added to this 
jeady broth is the question of 
'/bother a restraint of trade, or 
| jie even more extreme expedi- 
ent of an embargo, can be used 
: effectively to bring one nation’s 
ip^cies in line with those, of 
mother.-.. v 

I All of these factors have 
! emerged as explosive elements 
| in the international controversy 
o&hbw world trade should be 
^ conducted in the l&80s and 
|JS9fs, and’they are forging the 
nm dynamic -Climate for inter- 
| national commerce since the 
ed£of the 1935M5 war. 


“ The demands for protec- 
tion or subsidies . . . stem from 
political parties, business 
- organisations and the manage- 
ment and unions in industries 
which are threatened by cut- 
backs, insolvencies and losses 
of jobs, especially when those 
jobs are. concentrated in 
regions which do not offer 
immediate prospects of alterna- 
tive employment 

“In a period of general 
recession these demands are 
understandable. It is the lives 
of people and their families 
that are involved and govern- 
ments may be tempted to 
succumb to such pressures." 

These interests are bringing 
increasing pressure on Britain 
to vacate its role as one of the 
world’s leading exponents of 
free trade in favour of wider 
use of tariffs and other non- 
tariff barriers to trade. While 
the British situation is by no 
means unique, the UK handling 
of these pressures is well worth 
watching because of this 
country’s still-leading role in 
international commerce — just 
under 10 per cent of all the 
world’s commerce is handled 
each year by British 
institutions. 

The grim economic indicators 
fuelling such pressures are 
brief and to the point: unem- 
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ployment at 1.6m and forecast 
to rise to nearly 2m within a 
year, inflation at more than 20 
per cent with no notable down- 
turn seen, and the still-rising 
value of sterling in relation to 
foreign currencies with all the 
problems this poses for British 
exporters. 

On a global scale, the Brandt 
report notes that the “ advanced 
industrial countries are in the 
midst of their worst recession 
since the end of the Second- 
World War.” 

“Six per cent of the labour 
force in the countries compris- 
ing the Organisation for Co- 
operation and Economic Develop- 
ment (OECD) — about 18m— are 
now unemployed. Allowing for 
part-time workers and under- 
employment, roughly twice this 
number iu the labour force do 
not effectively contribute to pro- 
duction,” the report says. 

Resisted 

“ In the present recession, the 
OECD countries are expected to 
grow by at most 2 per cent 
during the next 12 months 
(1980), thus making still less 
use of their productive capacity; 
the 2 per - cent growth rate 
would be the lowest since 1960 
except for 1975, and the average 
growth for the 1975-SO period 
at 3.6 per cent would be con- 
siderably below the 4.9 per cent 
average for 1960-70." 

Thus far, Britain, for its part, 
has resisted the call for exten- 
sive import curbs. Such moves, 
said Mr. John Nott, the Trade 
Secretary, would create distor- 
tions in the ‘economy, deprive 
UK manufacturers of needed 
imports, turn potential UK 
exports back into the UK 
market where insufficient supply 
would push prices up “ thereby 
fuelling inflation andUrestriciing 
consumer choice.” 

The past year has seen con- 


clusion of the Tokyo Round 
accords on the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. But 
the Geneva-based GATT, whose 
rules regulate about SO per cent 
of the world's trade, has seen 
only 23 OECD countries become 
signatories to the trade pack- 
age with but a handful of deve- 
loping countries adhering to it. 
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tames the'5 to 10% uncovered portion at its own risk. 

Tims you can obtain finance without being involved in the 
paperwork of creditinsnrance,and additionallywtfioutafibctingany 
existing banking lirnits or facilities you have arranged. 
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There arc many small companies which can increase their 

profits fkmexporting.This new improved scheme from the Mid land 

can be justthe tonic you need to boost your profits. 

Thus you could increase your profits over your competitors 
and have the satisfaction of helping Britain^ balance of payments 
as well. 


ram wflupn. 

Since the scheme has been especially designed to help com- 
panies with small export orders, there is no minimum transaction 
to qualify. Your annual export turnover should generally be about 
£250000 or less, and each transaction can be as much as£15jD00. 

If you do not already have a banking account with the 
Midland, you may apply fora facility and open an account with us. 
What criterion do we use lor co-operating with you? A simple one- 
do we believe you can perfonn your export engagements. 

There is profit to be made in small exports, so send in the 
coupon now or contact your nearest Midland or Clydesdale Bank 
Branch. 


For your copyrfourSma^-r.ExpCTTs Scheme booklet, contact 
Don Ctat, Manasa 1 , Smaller Exports Scfwmc.Export Finance, Midland Bank 
Lffnfrri. Jntpmaiional Division. 60 Giacecburch Street, London EC3P 3BN. 
TekOWOfi 9944. Ea4 132 or send this coupon to him. 


We deliver. 
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On the other hand, a con- 
certed counter-attack against 
imports Into the EEC of low- 
cost chemicals, particularly 
from the U.S„ is being planned 
by the European chemicals 
industry. 


Manoeuvres 


A multi-fibre arrangement 
(MFA) brought in in 197S to 
restore order to trade in textiles 
is due to expire within a year 
and talks are set to begin on its 
renewal, but the outcome of 
them is by no means certain. 


A spate of negotiations and 
actions has been undertaken by 
tbe U.S. to work a means of 
controlling disruption to its own 
economy by Japanese imports, 
mainly in the automotive field, 
but so far no amicable agree- 
ment between the two countries 
has been worked out. 

In fact. Japanese car manu- 
facturers have just reported that 
they successfully resisted pres- 
sure from their own Govern- 
ment to curb their successful 
exports to the U.S., despite a 
U.S. Senate resolution calling 
on the Government to help 
rebuild tbe car industry to 
meet foreign competition. 

To show that this is not just 
a problem for the U.S., Ford 
Werke of Cologne has urged 
the Bonn Government to con- 
sider ways of curbing tbe 
threat of Japanese car imports 
flooding into West Germany. 

“We want free trade, but 
with equal chances for all,” said 
Mr. Peter Weiher. managing 
board chairman of Ford Werke, 
said recently. “ Where these do 
not exist ways and means must 
be found to channel the flow 
of trade so that problems in one 
part of tbe world are not solved 
by endangering functioning in- 
dustries elsewhere,” ’ 


But mixed in with this 
melange of what are seen as 
anti-trade manoeuvres is the 
fact that the UB. itself has 
suspended its trigger-price 
mechanism to discourage 
foreign Steel from being sold 
in the UB. at unfairly low 
prices. Government ' officials, 
advocating support for the 
principles of free-trade, said 
the suspension was undertaken 
to prevent “ over-protection " of 
the American steel industry. 

Whatever these problems 


pose for the West, they appear 
to pale in comparison with the 
problems' of the world’s poorer 
countries, which have recorded 
debts of nearly $300bn in the 
past six years; which now need 
an estimated §35bn a year to 
service their borrowing; and 
which are faced with ever- 
growing problems of how to pay 
for their oil imports from the' 
OPEC group of nations. 


This goes to the heart of the 
Brandt Commission report, 
which said that the “ most 
urgent need is for a programme 
of large-scale transfer of funds 
from north to south to be 
stepped up substantially from 
year to year during tbe final two 
decades of the century.” 


week, who expressed the view 
that the oil-producing countries 
should show greater responsi- 
bility, both in fixing oil prices 
and in giving more direct aid 
to ti*e Third. Worid. A major 
international effort was required 
to help developing countries and 
to increase their energy produc- 
tion, abd one possibility was the 
creation of a new World Bank 
lending organisation. 

Perhaps most important of 
all, the seven promised to 
resist pressures for protectionist 
action, and reaffirmed their 
determination to avoid, a harm- 
ful export credit race. 



Exporting guide 


Finance 


Freight forwarders 
Air freight 
Shipping 


This problem was not lost on 
the seven national leaders from 
the West meeting in Venice last 
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A delegation from the China National Chartering 
Corporation visits Bull docks. Exports to China are ' 
a major grmeth area for the British Transport Docks 
Board, with 1979 traffic 30 per cent up on the previous 

year. 


In spite of the worldwide 
implications of the current 
recession, international com- 
merce will continue to grow. 
Last year, for example, the 
International Monetary Fund 
reported a global value of trade 
of more than 51.5 trillion 
(million million), an increase 
from the 1978 figure of $1.3 
trillion. This compares with 
5574bn in 1973 and only $154bn 
in 1963. 

The overriding question for 
the business community is what 
will be the nature of that growth 
and what new lucrative markets 
will evolve to replace, for ex- 
ample, the declining rate of 
growth in export sales to the 
oil-rich Middle East? Will the 
transport systems for the move- 
ment of goods continue to uf der- 
go the rationalisation that took 
place with the introduction of 
containers and the 'rapid 
expansion of air freight? 

The emergence of freight for- 
warders, as a professional force, 
has done much to simplify the 
complexities of exporting — 
especially for the newcomer. 

The Branfift report forecasts 
that while declining fertility 
will bring some small' measure 
of control to world population 


growth, a 2-3 per cent ann ual 
population growth rate win 
result in a doubling of the 1 
world s population within 25 to 
35 years. 

To emphasise its call for 
vastly-improved trade between 
rich and poor nations it warns 
that a world of I5bn people 
could well be beset by “ poten- 
tially devastating" problem. It Is 
those countries which have 
managed to spread the benefits 
of development widely that have 
experienced orderly birth rates. 

The question of whether the 
growth will be orderly is one 
that is much on the mind of Mr. 
Arthur Dunkel, who recently 
was named as the new Director- 
General of GATT, succeeding 
Mr. Olivier Long, whom he 
formally replaces this autumn. 

In a recent interview, Mr. 
Dunkel expressed his concern 
that disputes threaten to tear 
the world trading system apart 
because Governments were 
increasingly tempted to flout the 
rules of free and fair trade. 

'But. he expressed optimism 
that, in the end, nations will not 
harm themselves. The world’s 
trading nations had tied their 
economies so closely that any 
move to break this interdepend- 
ence would be unthinkable,” he 
said. . 


International Express 
& National Cdmers. 

Two of the best.„ _ 


International Carriers is the dynamic 
result of integrating the resources of two of 
this country's most successful freight carriers. 
International Express and National Carriers. ' 

The first, a leader in inter- 
national freight forward- 
S ft -X ing, with over 80 years 

f ft £ I experience in the 

1 ft^^pft / business. The second, 

V • 9 >/ Britain 's nationa I goods 

^..^^--^^distribution organisation, ’ 
with road/rail/air and sea 
y transport mode convergence points 
located throughout the UK 

FAST. Because your delivery 
procedures are coordinated door to door 
by regional Operational Centres, sited / 
throughout the UK to meet your transport { 
needs. Whatever single .mode you are using, -T 
or a mix of them. And with thousands of "Hy 
vehicles at our disposal, many already running 7 
on established pick-up routes, your goods, £/* 
out or in, are going to get there quickly. 
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ECONOMICAL We've reduced . 

paperwork to a minimum. Incredibly, to one Master 
Document per shipment And that's it. You save 
time and money. What's more, our streamlined 
documentation system makes _ "" 

sure of a fast return and r ^ 

lodgement of Bills of Lading / m 

and other vital documen- f I 
tation. And this speeds up V 
your cashflow. That's sound v. • 

economics and in the long run, ^ ^ 

smaller shipping bills. "*NA 


SAFE. First, we offer our own ^ 

insurance scheme. And believe us, it's predy 
comprehensive^ We're constantly monitoring ail 
modes and transhipment stages and we keep an 

I *. — •""■■N^eagle .eye on standards.; Especially 
^ when it comes to our overseas 

associates, all of whom carry 
f \ our full confidence. Of course, 
ft / you never have to scramble 
around for warehouse space. 

* — We have our own - bonded and 

unbonded - throughout the UK and all over the 
world. Your goods are safe from the moment 
they leave the doorstep. 

It must be something of a relief to both 
importers and exporters to know that whatever 
goods they are handling - and we mean that 
literally - the enormous body ofexperience, the 
vast range of skills and techniques and the sheer^ 
diversity of i.c. resources, all + 

work to one end. To get ’ - 1 


them door to door in 
the fastest possible 
time at the lowest ' 
possible cost. Safely 
and undamaged. 


• ^ possiuie cost, sarei 

>A and undamaged. 

international 
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Door to Door UK '-Worldwide - UK 
Integrated Distribution 


dip the coupon and return to: Mr‘F. R, Thomas.' 

CTuef Executive. International Carriers. Station Approach Road, Harlow Mill, 
Esse*. CM20 2EN or telephone Harlow [02791 413608. Telex: 81443. 
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Wide range of services 


COUP.' NTE3 should not decide 
to go for exports unless they 
ere prepared to give “top 
priority” to prospective over- 
seas businerf. Ocassionally the 
decision will result in irritation, 
frustration, and may seem 
v — ewrrdScg. 

This advice to small com- 


, p“~ics with export ambitions 
! ermes from the British Over- 
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seas Trade Board — the body set 
up by the Government in 1972. 

“How to start exporting— a 
guide for small firms.” by the 
Board may show the world of 
the exporter as one of dis- 
comfort and risk. The Board 
insists that export decisions 
should be subjected to “cold,; 
hard calculation, as a major 
long-term decision of critical 
importance to the survival of 
your firm.” 

But these calculations can 
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Wherever you go we're right behind you 


Ovvn vour trailers and you 're on your own 
Servicing and maintaining than. Making 
- ore rhevrefully occupied and earning their 
?ep Adding to them when they become 
. •suflicient Replacing them when they 
i jecome obsolete. 

Rent from TlPand you have our backing 
d! 3ie way without touching your capital or 
c redrt Providing ail the trailers you need, when 


you need them. Checking and servicing them 
when they need it Offering you more when 
business hits a peak. Taking them back when 
things are slack. 

What's more, with TIP behind you your 
business can really go places developing in 
otherdirectionsiYoucaniakeonnew 
business renting more TIP trailers. You can 
carry new loads by renting our specialised 


trailers. YoucanextBnd into new markets, find 
new roatis to profit 

Start renting from ourenormous fleet of 
10.000 trailers in 16 

different variations from 

any dour branches 

which cover Europe I ] 

and your busness will 1 1 

never look back. Vmmm i 
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TIP Trailer Rental. Star House. 69-71 Clarendon Road. Watford Herts ■ 

Branches throughout the UK. Belgium. Denmark. France Germany Sweden and The Netherlands. 


THE TRAILER 
RENTAL COMPANY 
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No business 
likes slow business 


Things move fast in Rotterdam. A port and a city - geared to the 
pace of the 80 ’s - working together to keep business moving. 


THE PORT 

Rotterdam - Europe oct, the world’s 
premier port frontdoor to 
Europe’s richest area and a key 
center for overseas markets. 

The impressive cargo statistics are 
no accident - unrivalled communi- 
cations. efficient customer - 
orientated practices, Rotterdam 
keeps things moving. And if you 
want things moving - by water, 
rail, road or air - we’d like to help - 
that's our business. 


international business community, 
a World Trade Center, prime office 
space and easy access. 

Industrial facilities, service 
industries, an adaptable,' multi- 
lingual work force - everything's 
here, including a stable working 
climate and an attitude to new 
enterprise that will surprise you. 


Things happen here - so check us 
out - it could be your smartest 
move. 


Mow test our responses - coniact 


THE CITY 

Rotterdam - more than a port- 
a trading dty, with a flourishing 


ROTTERDAM PLUS 

A port, a city. Rotterdam isihat - 
and more. 

A center of learning and culture, 
with tree lined streets, distinguished 
buildings and a special ambience - 
a beautiful place to do business. 


Mr. Louwerens van Toledo, our 
Industrial Development Officer 
of the Municipality of Rotterdam. 

City Hall. 40 Coolsingel. 

301 1 AD Rotterdam. 

Tel. 01 0- 1 73036. Telex 26550 . 
or 

Mr. Jack Bax, Head External Affairs 
Department of the Port of Rotterdam. 
Europoint B. Gakanistraat 15- 
3029AD Rotterdam. 

TeL 010 -89691 1. 


Rotterdam 




Port of Rotterdam 


Get things moving in Rotterdam. A great port-a fine dty. 



bring substantial reward*. They 
can be highly profitable and 




can be highly profitable and 
s trengthen the basis of the- 
buslness. This is the other side 
of the irritation and frustra- 
tion which may be encountered 
on the road to export success. 
Companies, particularly the 
small, rising entrepreneurial 
venture, bursting with energy 
and enthusiasm, but without 
exporting experience, may be 
put off not by the challenge of 
long-term decisions, but b ythe 
complexity of the paper work. 


Risky 

The Board, in spite of its 
wish to encourage exports, does 
not hide the fact that to develop 
a growing export business 
“ stretches a company’s commit- 
ments and puts a severe strain 
on financial and marketing 
expertise." 

Exporting is also likely to be 
more risky than producing and 
selling goods in the home 
market 

So, in view of all the difficul- 
ties, would companies be better 


Mr. John Wilkes, chief execu- 
tive of the Board, who retires 
later this year after five years, 
sees “ motivation ” as the first . 
task. With his team he has 
organised monthly conferences 
since 1975. These have been 
held In most UK cities. 

. Case studies by existing ex- 
porters are given to audiences 
include ing shop floor represen- 
tatives. The next conference 
aimed at motivating exports will 
be held in Bradford next month, 
with another planned for Scot- 
land in the autumn. 

• The Board also helps to 
launch "Export Clubs." These 
now number about 50. .They 
are self-supporting and designed 
to help smaller companies share 
the experience of successful 
exporters. 

The Board also tries to take 
the mystique out of exporting. 
The 200 regional officers -and 
200 staff in London' and the 
South East visit exporters to 
discuss export problems and 
bow Government services- can 
help. . . 

Mr. Wilkes said that the per- 
sonal counselling service is 
“ the most valuable thing we 
do.” More than 50,000 visits are 
made each year. 

Other Board services include 
the Export Intelligence Service. 
This is a computer-based Opera- 
tion designed .to help companies 
identify overseas - . export 
markets. .. 

Alternatively, once the com- 
pany is armed with a precise 
knowledge of its markets it may 
then go on to an exploratory 
marketing venture. 

Once again, the seemingly 
ubiquitous Board is .prepared to 
help. It will pay half the return 
air fare to any country outside 
Western Europe, where a com- 
pany is taking part in a visit 
organised by a chamber of com- 
merce. . 

- Other Board schemes In help 


ing trade MsociatiorK, chamhm 
of commerce and the ROTB are 
organised each year. One of the 
most recent was the TLS- 
Houston Offshore ^Technology 
Conference, attended, by 162 
companies. 

Potential overseas importers 
are also brought to the attention 
of budding British exporters, 
through the BOTB’s “inward 
mission schemes." Some £lm a 
year is spent on these ventures, 
which according to Mr. Wilkes, 
provide a “cost effective way of 
putting British - companies in 
touch with importers." 

Contact . . 

The Board works with a spon- 
soring organisation, either a 
chamber of commerce ora trade 
association, and helps bring 
foreign potential buyers to 

Britain. _ . .. , 

Bat for the smaH potential 
exporter, more concerned with 
the complexities and -potential 
risks once he has ' established 
contact with a buyer, the Board 
has prepared a range of ser- 
vices. 

These are covered by tne. 
?$mall exporters scheme, " which 
provides cash flow help .in the 
early stages of exporting. The 
Board • insures the - co mpany ’s 
profits • on an export contract 
with the Export Credit Guaran- 
tee Department Insuring, the 
credit risk. ' 

The Board- is also prepared 
to advance up .to 50 per-cent of 
some of the - additional export 
costs such as office costs, trateU 
trai ning ~ and -sales . promotion. 
This is available 'at commercial 
interest rates plus a 3 per cent 
premium. . The- exporting, 
company repays the Board if 
the contract proves profitable! 

; ; However," the'; Board takes a- 
few months to assess applica- 
tions and so far only .70 such 
; schemes have been ' approved-: 

One ' of' tire most widely used 
Board service is its funding of 


jobs lost out W the .board's staff 
of 950 between this year, and 
1982. ... ' 

The clearing banks/ '«re a 
ready source of lheip .on docu- 
mentation, payments -for : ex- 
ports, credit insurance - -for 
exports, finance iiryoWng: the 
ECGD and the use of . foreign. 

currency. ^ V ' 

But one of the most vaJuanie 
services available to WoiAH>e 
exporters comes from, chambers 
' of commerce. ' Most ard in 
touch with; ' espegtaomf'- ex- 
porters and:caripruvide:heip 
and contacts: Some; .inchnfimr 
the London C^ntb^ of C<nn-^ 
merce,'* provide assirtsBce on 
market information andhowto' 
unravel the complexities -. of 
export docsUmebta,ti6at> 

Mr; Charles Hart, of the Loa- 
den -Chamber oTCommerce’s 
documentation departnrent, pro- 
vides . a simple and easy to 
. understand explanation ~pf‘ the 
main paths - for : would-bfc ex- 
porters. He points out that 
the work starts with -the^quqta- 
tioa to the potential' costumer. 
This is unlike -any ' quotation 
sent to a domestic , customer, 

' arid has to" include' alT-aspects 
of the delivery tenns^-these 
could be agreed, vrith. a fdiward- 
ibg -agent— and insurance. • 

. The success Of the bid -to win 
an export order may -depend on 
the successful execution of this 
Initial quotation.' :T he q uota- 
tion; including -the all-important 
'price, is the company’s- ' main 
point of contact with, the buyer. 

■ Everything depends on it - 
•.After the importer has 
accepted the' quotation. 'he has 
to send bis letters of credit to 
’ the .British batik* Thisjs then 
passed . to the UK;, exporter 

- explaining V the _ date - whe n: = the - 
letternf credit expire^- ^ni^ is 
-usually 14-' days JoY : a^&eight 

- and 2i-days fttr ; 

from, thedate of'shipmeot 
Tbeletter. of -credit sSso sped- 

fies the ;ri^ -<ff ^tiie 'dea^enta 


exports. The Board suggests 
the reverse and has developed 
persuasive literature to help the 
would-be exporter. It suggests 
after an internal decision has 
been taken, how to go about 
winning the potentially lucra- 
tive export orders. 


participation in overseas trade 
fairs. These have a dual func- 
tion, allowing UK companies to 
show their wares and pick op in- 
formation about foreign com.-, 
peti tors’ prices and designs. 

As many a s 300 joint venture 
missions and trade fairs, involv. 


Problems in 


pay up to one-third of the co^t 
of a research exerris^ psing an^ 
outside consultant. ' . • 

But in spite: of the:Board , s, . 
comprehensive seryiC'es the G.oy-r .- 
ernment has to caf cash limits. 
In the 1980-81 financial year . 
the Board has been set a limit- 
of £34m, a cut compared with . 
last year oT5 per Cent 
The cuts will continue , to . 
1983-84 and there may be more 
staff cuts. as- well = as .the 100 . 


cates '-of oTi^n, -certified^copies 
off the • continerclai invoice arid 
-^b m^f.Jading— the ; yttel docu- 
meof wbich is Used io' record 
-that . the^^oods^are actiudly on 
tlbJpZ J: ; . 

,t Af ternll documents have been 
exchanged j and accepted,' the 
- exp ort can -go ahead, leasingjihe 
_0 k company with few wearies 
apajrt from how it plans to’ win 
•Hthe nmtt export order/: 


financing 





THE DIFFICULTIES now 
facing British exporters, rang- 
ing from the high value of 
sterling to political instability 
in many markets, are also being 
felt by the institutions which 
provide financial and insurance 
services, notably the clearing 
and merchant banks, and the 
Export , Credits Guarantee 
Department 

While those who provide 
these services normally will try 
to do all they can to help 
exporters, perhaps by adjusting 
their services accordingly, 
there is only a limited amount 
that they can do now, since most 
of the problems stem from 
factors which are outside their 
control. 

With the recent difficulties in 
a number of profitable markets 
such as Iran, Nigeria. Turkey 
and other smaller countries, UK 
companies have been looking 
hard for new buyers abroad, 
particular! in view of falling 
demand at home. 

European markets, although 
highly competitive. have 
become increasingly important 
to companies, and some develop- 
ing countries such as Mexico 
and Zimbabwe are looking 
increasingly promising. UK 
banks have recently arranged 
credit agreements worth about 
$150m (£65m) for sales of 

3ritlsh equipment to Mexico, 
where demand is being fuelled 
by oil development. 

’While it is likely that a con- 
siderable amount of similar 
business will come to the UK, it 
is not sufficient to replace that 
which has been lost in the past 
couple of years. These losses 
are also certain to be reflected 
in rising ECGD premiums, prob- 
ably next year, when the depart- 
ment will be hard put to meet 
its target of accumulating a 
surplus of 225 per cent of its 
maximum liability. Last year 
this surplus was £2.7m, repre- 
senting 2.4 per cent of maximum 
liability. 

Following a bad year of 
claims payments in 1973-79 (a 
total of £133.6m which was 42 
per cent up on the previous 
year) due mainly to problems 
in Turkey, the department is 
now faced with sizeable pay- 
ments on defaults in Iran. 

Although it is extremely un- 
likely that the ECGD will be 
faced with a third bad year in a 
row due to another political un- 
heaval in another major market, 
there is widespread uncertainty 
over Third World markets 
which is creating sew insurance 
business for the ECGD as 
businessmen hedge their bets. 

But in taking on new liabili- 
ties, the department Is unavoid- 
ably making it more difficult for 
itself to meet its target ratio 
between operating surplus and 


maximum liability. It is -there- 
fore likely that fairly, sub- 
stantial premium increases will 
be needed to generate funds. 

The only recent increase it 
has had Is on premiums for 
comprehensive bank guarantees 
for exports sold on “open 
account ** terms. Bat only about 
1,400 of tbese policies are held, 
compared with a total of - 
around 12,500, and the increase 
will merely mean that Josses on 
this type of policy, which have 
been borne for some years, may 
now be avoided. ; ' 

. Premiums on the policies , 
were increased fro m25p to 50p 
per £100 of the exporter’s 
agreed borrowing limit, with I 
effect from April 1. The same 
applied from that date to com- 
prehensive bank guarantees, for 
exports to associated buyers on 
a bills or notes basis of up to 
• two years’ credit. For such 
business with other buyers, 
however, the premium remains 
25p per £100. 
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Complaints 

Another recent change intro- 
duced by the ECGD, and one 
called for by some exporters for 
a long period, is the end of the 
compulsory use of foreign 
currencies on large, specifically 
guaranteed overseas contracts, 
under its fixed rate export 
finance scheme. Despite some 
complaints recently that this 
w?3 not being honoured, the 
ECGD points out that agree- 
ments which were in the pipe- 
line. designated, in foreign 
currencies. could not be 
changed. I 

The early response to this ! 
change indicates that there was j 
not a great body of exporters | 
wishing to get out of foreign 
currencies. Moreover, it will 
probably take time for the 
clearing banks to adjust the 
balance of their funds held in 
sterling for export finance 
purposes. 

Many company finance direc- 
tors take the view, contrary to 
other senior executives, that 
foreign currency financing has 
few drawbacks and can offer 
considerable advantages in 
particular cases. The ability 
to use sterling in large contracts 
merely gives greater flexibility. 

A more recent change in an 
increasingly popular export 
finance scheme is the raising of 
the upper limit of guarantee 
Under the British Overseas 
Trade Board's, Market Entry 
Guarantee Scheme. This raises 
the limit from £100,000 to 
£125,000 per venture and applies 
to all applications dated from 
July 1 this year. The scheme’s 
minimum guarantee will remain 
at £20,000 per venture. 

The scheme is broadly 
designed to allow smaller and 
medium-sized companies in 
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-•'-Hi forwarders 

. - by far the greatest 
- c - freight of any 
organisations — about 80 
1 1 j cent— and they also handle 
u.y a slightly smaller propor- 
. :..on r about 70 per cent, of all 
V coarts handled at British ports. 
...The room for further expan> 
.sion of the market share held 
. by freight forwarders is, as a 
. ..consequence, severely limited. 
However, the industry may find 
some : growth . through improve- 
1 meats In the range and quality 
■-.of services' offered to exporters 
and importers. 

V - These changes may become 
: increasingly essential in a UK 
; market which has more than 
-• '3,000 participants and which is 
... less buoyant now than it has 
' been for several years. In 1978, 
according to a survey on the 
- Industry by ICC Business Ratios, 
the average , return on total 
bassets in 60 freight forwarding 
companies surveyed was 4.8 per 
cent. Only 13 of the sample 
achieved a return of more than 
..10 per cent 

-. Even the • largest companies 
—in the sector' have not proved 
^themselves' immune to rising 
y competitive pressures, as more 
and more small and medium- 
Ti sized companies bid for business 
' traditionally won by the big 
'/ names; The LEP Group, quoted 
on the Stock Exchange, was the 
most profitable in the freight 
■ forwarding industry two years 
: ,-a£o. 

\'r. .The group produced pre-tax 
profits of £4.Sm from annual 
. turnover of £56m, a downturn 
.compared with the previous 


there, the forwarder may have 
been asked to arrange tran- 
sport across international 
frontiers. This would involve 
- the company in the preparation 
and presentation of the appro- 
priate documents for clearance 
at customs. 

Further tasks which may be 
undertaken by the forwarder 
include the preparation of 
documents . for customs 
clearance at the point of . impor- 
tation. In the most compre- 
hensive case— where the 
forwarder is asked to handle 
the complete details of trans- 
port from the exporters’s works 
to the importer’s factory, in 
Italy. Poland, India or else- 
where the work is defined by 
the " delivered domicile ” 
concept. 

This is where the price 
quoted by the freight forwarder 
to the exporter is the total 
price for all aspects of trans- 
port, documentation, customs 
clearance paperwork, loading 
and offloading as the goods 
move from one continent to 
another and by one form of 
transport and another. 

This concept has the attrac- 
tive feature of enabling the UK 
manufacturer — In his drive for 
exports — to quote a total price 
for his goods to a would-be 
importer which includes all 
aspects of the transport and 
paperwork involved from fac- 
tory gate to final destination, 
and even inside and on to the 
precise spot demanded by the 
importer. This may be an area 
of a warehouse, or. In the case 
of the importer wanting raw 
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Part of a 30-strong fleet of vehicles shipped to Sudan 
through the specialist forwarder F. G. Hammond 
International, to form the nucleus of a new 
transport consortium delivering to the country’s 
hinterland. 
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J; ygar. when it generated pre-tax 
f profits of £4.7m from turnover 
of £52m. 

Similar stories come from the 
next most profitable companies, 
this time in the private sector. 
Mann and Son (London) pro- 
duced pre-tax profits of £lm in 
the 12 months to March 1978 
and Thomas Meadows just below 
i £lm, both down on previous 
I years. .- 

The strike by. drivers em- 
ployed by member companies of 
the Road Haulage Association 
.. in January 1979 is thought to 
have had a decimating effect 
oh., many of the small for- 
warders, particularly those 
' operating on a one-man basis 
: and s specialising, for example, 

| only in documentation. 

Reliable 

i These reversals may have the 
1 effect of cutting the total size 
of some sectors of the freight 
forwarding business at a time 
: when professionalism and a 
highly reliable, well-established 
business is most urgently 
required by exporters. 

The traditional business of 
the freight forwarder, is to act 
' as a link between the exporter 
and his customer. In this sense 
the forwarder is. certainly a 
middle-man, but only in the 
most unprofessional operations 
could this term be applied in a 
; derogatory way, to imply sap- 
ping the profit margins of the ex- 
porter 'and hindering, rather 
than oiling, the relationship 
between exporter and the over- 
seas customer. 

■ t . Freight forwarders are 

• 'responsible for arranging trans- 

• port from the exporter’s yrorks, 
-to the airport, port station or 
transhipment ' depot. From 


materials or semi-finished pro- 
ducts from the UK, right up to 
the start of the processing line. 

Of course, this comprehensive 
concept of "delivered domicile” 
if as expensive as exporting can 
be, because the freight for- 
warder arranges every detail. 
It has dear advantages for the 
exporter, according to Mr. Brian 
Kelleher, managing director of 
International Express Company, 
of Brentwood, Essex. 

International Express' has 
recently formed a joint venture 
operation with the state-owned 
National Carriers, to exploit the 
market for this type of com- 
prehensive freight service. 
International Carriers, as it is 
called. provides a fuliy 
integrated freighting service but 
with the emphasis on speed 
and simplicity. 

The partnership plans to 
introduce a simplified “master” 
document to cover all the needs 
of the exporter or importer, in 
place of the mass of complex 
documentation now required. 
The hope is that the simplified 
approach may entice those 
small, anonymous companies of 
would-be exporters to take the 
plunge and go for overseas 
markets. 

“Delivered domicile” terms 
for exporting will certainly be 
offered to those companies 
which want it, but Mr. KeHeber 
for one knows that the battle 
is largely uphill to persuade 
UK companies to quote to their 
foreign customer the all- 
embracing rate for factory gate- 
destination transport. 

The vast majority ■ of 
■ exporters in Britain — up to 70 
per cent according to Inter- 
national Express— still prefer to 
Stick to the traditional export- 
ing concept- of 1 FOB— free -on 
board, where the forwarder 


handles the consignment up to 
the point where it is put on 
board the ship. 

.Free on boa^d quotes by the 
forwarder provide cheaper rates 
to the exporter — and may 
appear to make his final quoted 
price attractive to the importer. 
But the importer, particularly 
in continental Europe where 
the “ freight and carriage paid 
to” — Franco — concept of 
“ delivered domicile ” is well 
established, traditionally has 
been used to considering quotes 
from suppliers of goods or 
materials which Included 321 the 
transport and document require- 
ments. 

Little choice 

The British exporter, how- 
ever, is fa ced with th e 
difficulty that if he opts for the 
. FOB quote of not knowing 
exactly how much extra the 
importer — his customer — will 
have to pay to get the goods to 
his factory. 

Free on board was widely 
accepted by Britain’s trading 
partners in the last century — 
but largely because they had 
tittle .choice. Either they 
accepted the British goods on an 
FOB basis, or — even more un- 
acceptable nowadays — ex-works, 
where the goods were in effect 
left at the British company's 
gates for collection by the 
buyer, or they went without 
Wider acceptance of the 
delivered domicile concept 
would probably raise the profits 
of the freight forwarders. This 
may be frowned on by British 
exporters anxious to keep costs 
down. But the alternative, to 
FOB; for example, could involve 
the exporter in extra costs, in 
foreign exchange, if foreign 
transport is used from the UK 
point of export 
The whole debate about the 
precise form of exporting pro- 
cedures to be adopted by a 
British manufacturer with the 
help of the forwarder brings 
into focus the varying profes- 
sional requirements for freight 
forwarders in Britain and in 
the rest of Europe. 

In Holland and West Germany, 
people can start work as freight 
forwarders only after a three- 
year training period. 

In Britain, no formal require- 
ments exist and this has led to 
the proliferation of small, often 
one-man band companies claim- 
ing to offer comprehensive, fast 
and reliable services. 

But the Institute of Freight 
Forwarders, through the Inter- 
national Freight Forwarding 
Training Council, chaired by 
Mr. Kelleher, has already taken 
steps to improve the profes- 
sionalism of freight forwarders, 
by devising training schemes. 

Hie training council, and the 
training services divirion of the 
Government's Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission, commissioned 
a survey of manpower and 
training needs' of the freight 
forwarding industry in 1978. 

The detailed survey work was 
carried out between May and 
August last year and it was 
estimated that Britain had a 
total of between 3.000 and 3.540 
freight forwarding " units.” The 
word “ company ” is not used 
because so m a n y of them are 
one-man operations. 

The survey estimated that 
2,500 to 2,725 were registered 
companies with a turnover of 
over £10.000 a year (the break- 
point for VAT payments), leav- 
ftt° up to 1.000 with a turnover 
of ° less than £10.000— " usually 
one-man businesses” according 
to the survey. 

The survey also esnmarea 
that the industry employed just 
over 56,000 people — over half 
were under the age of 31 — but 
some of the companies inter- 
viewed showed little enthusiasm 
for formal training, largely 
because of the expense. Never- 
theless, 20 per .cent of com- 
panies said expansion of tbeir 
freight forwarding operations 
was limited by the absence of 
trained managers or experienced 
clerical staff. 

The skills needed by staff 
are wide-ranging. Forwarders 
give advice about finance and 
trade in foreign countries, they 
advise on packing, labelling and 
marking needed to comply with 
the regulations of carriers and 
the laws of other countries. 


They plan and cost routes, 
modes of conveyance so the 
exporter can include details in 
his quotation; they reserve 
freight space and co-ordinate 
transport from one country to 
the next; they prepare and 
present all customs documents 
and arrange import and export 
clearances and licences. And 
they pay port dues and insur- 
ance and provide advice on 
exchange control requirements. 

With such a comprehensive 
list of tasks, it is little surprise 
that the Manpower Services 
Commission concluded that 
“ the freight forwarder plays 
an im porta n role in reducing 
the cost of exports and meeting 
delivery dates.” 

The commission added that 
“in view of the role be plays 
in making UK exports more 
competitive in the world market, 
the importance of adequate 
staffing and effective training 
cannot be overstated.” 

Formal management training 
on a national scale is suggested 
as an integral part of career 
development. In particular, 
“skills in the motivation and 
supervision of staff should be 
regarded as a priority.” Com- 
puter training and training in 
office efficiency are • also 
required. 

Since the report was pub- 
lished, the International Freight 
Forwarding Training Council 
has put some of its recommenda- 
tions into effect and the first 
people to be trained along the 
lines suggested have already 
begun a two-year course. So the 
industry can be of even more 
direct value to the British 
exporter than it has been in 
the past. . 

Nevertheless, the industry 
despite the high standards set by 
the Institute of Freight 
Forwarders’ examinations, is 
still some way from the pattern 
of much of the Continent, 
where minimum standards of 
entry to the industry are set as 
a matter of course. 

Lynton McLain 
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' mamifactnrmg to irtsnre part of 
the risk of entering a new export 
market,'. Subject to defined 
upper and lower limits, it offers 
Insurance for -50 -per cent of 
■±- certain. overheads such as staff 
^CbSKTbf&ce acarmmod ation and 
which are par- 
; ticulariy at risk in entering a 
• new market . • 

' scheme. -operates by pro- 
riding fasting Jfcr the propor- 
. *rS°? eligible overhead .costs 
^ is prepared to insure, repay- 
” * ,’commMciaI rate of 
> -interest through a levy on sales 


venture. _ . . . 

In addition,, the company pays 
■3 . premium for . the Insurance 
’element which relieves, them of 
any -shortfall In /repayments at 
the end of the agreed period If 
the venture has not gone accord- 
ing to 'plan. - . : 

Vr More than - 50 sudi . agree- 
"m&'nti' are now In f orce under 


the scheme^ involving guaran- 
tees totalling £3. 5m. The com- 
panies concerned expect these 
' agreements to generate exports 
worth £250m over periods 
ranging from three to nine 
years. Markets involved include 
the Common -Market, North 
America and the Middle East. 

This, however, is only one of 
: many forms of export finance 
offered by. British and foreign 
banks in London, the latter- 
having been quite active in the 
provision of foreign currencies. 
Nevertheless, the big four 


dominate the market 
. The most recent tsend has 
been for. the dearers to make 
the provision, of export finance 
as straightforward as possible 
by themselves obtaining ECGD 
cover, along the lines of the 
scheme run by Midland Bank 
International. Within certain 
parameters . of ■ value, the 


exporter simply signs an agree- 
ment and provides evidence 
that goods have been exported. 

He can then obtain up to 90 
per cent of the invoice amount 
for which he pays a 1.5 per 
cent over base rate plus a flat 
1 per cent charge to cover the 
bank’s own ECGD Insurance and 
handling costs. 

' This sort of scheme is, of 
course, most suitable lor 
smaller companies, mostly those 
with little experience of export- 
ing or with only limited sales 
abroad. The larger companies. 


ing with the ECGD for many 
years, are. generally' aware of 
the range of sendees offered by 
banks and the ECGD, but never- 
theless need to watch for 
constantly changing . schemes 
which are offered to enable 
them to export more effectively. 

Lome Barling 


The factis,we at Iberia operate feight services tt) 
20 destinations in Larin America, . 

Which is more than ary other aidine to daim. 

So if you’ve caigo bouruifor Latin America ? youci 
be well advised tx) call us fiist 

Not,we hasten to add,solely because of our route 
ttetwod^But because our dominance in this area 
means weve the facilities necessary to give you the one 

thing you wanL 

A reliable service. 

Wsve investedin a fully-automated terminal at 


Madrid to quell any fears youhare about tr anshipme nts. 

Weve expandedourUI^ apoint 

where they are now available bn all but 1 of bur 20 Larin 
American routes. 

And weve a frequency of flights thatmeans your 
cargo wotft be gathering dust in atransitshedwhenit 
shodd be with the customer . L 

Allthings considered, we dorit believe any other 
aidineis able to give your freighta smoother ride between 
the UK and Latin America. 

Or, indeed, a safer landing. 




Iberia Centralised Cargo Boofeings,Londan (Dl) 572 33I2,Birmingham (D2D 236 1789, Leeds/Bradford (0532) 444074. 
Manchester CD6D 832 68HX Newcastle (0632) 23206, Glasgow 0D41) 221 0801, Dublin fflOOl) 774368. 
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The ro-ro 
faces some old 



MANY EXPORTERS still view 
a ship, whether it be a cargo 
liner or a short sea ferry, as a 
separate link in their distribu- 
tion system rather than an 
Integral part. Only recently 
have distribution managers 
started to revise their ideas. 

In the old days when conven- 
tional break-bulk cargo was pre- 
eminent, the shipping element 
of the distribution cycle was 
notably unreliable. Goods 
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reliability of the transport 
system and the effects of this 
are only now starting to be 
seen. Increasingly, exporters 
are seeing the cost of sea trans- 
port as part and parcel of their 
overall distribution and stock- 
ing policy. As long as they can 
rely on goods being delivered 
on a certain date, for example, 
stock levels can he reduced 
drastically. 

notably unreliable. Goons 

waited for days on the quay have a choice of 

side and ships’ schedules were ggg” .*.. o£ ur ra . n 
often changed. Exporters more services. 

Competition for business is 
keen and relatively small ports 
such as Dover and Felixstowe 
have taken an _ lncre ™f 
amount of business from older 
ports such as Liverpool and 
London. 

The statistics underline the 
massive growth of ro-ro traffic 
during the 1970s— a period 
during which the UK economy 
stagnated for much of the 
time. In 1973, 144,000 commer- 
cial vehicles used Britain s 
ro-ro ferries. Last year, 325,000 
used the ferries and over the 
last few years the numbers 
have been growing by around 
15 per cent per annum. 

The big question is how much 
longer can the afoovMverage 
growth rate of ro-ro traffic con- 
tinue? Until now the traffic has 
been sustained by users switch- 
ing their goods from conveu- 
tioned ships. However, there axe 
grounds for believing that the 
scope for further penetration of 
the conventional shipping 
market by the ro-ro ferries is 
limited. 

The early traffic returns for 
1980 indicate that commercial 
traffic is starting to fall, for the 
first time. Dover Harbour Board 


always had to leave a large 
margin when estimating deli- 
very times. 

However, the advent of 
unitised cargoes, either in the 
form of containers or roll-on/ 
roll-off (ro-ro) freight, has 
revolutionised the shipping of 
goods. Birmingham industria- 
lists can now export to Japan 
confident that they can quote 
delivery times in days rather 
than months. 

Confident 

The tremendous growth in 
ro-ro traffic has transformed the 
short sea traffic in much the 
same way as the container has 
affected the deep-sea trades. 
Ports such as Dover never close, 
and more than 500,000 accom- 
panied vehicles pass through 
its gates on the way to the Con- 
tinent every year. 

The growth of the ro-ro 
ferries has meant that manu- 
facturers can dispatch their 
own vehicles confident that 
when they say their goods are 
going to be delivered m Milan 
on Wednesday, they really 
mean Wednesday. 

Both the container and the 
ro-ro ferry have increased the 


UK 

RO-RO TRAFFIC 

(*000 units) 


Lorries 

Trailers* 

1973 

144 

147 

1974 

187 

181 

1975 

209 

184 

1976 

223 

199. 

1977 

~ 273 _ 

-208 

197$ 

281 

246 

1979 

325 

284 

* including containers 
Source: British Business 
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figures for the first five months 
of 1980 show a 4 per cent drop 
in commercial vehicles and a 
huge one-third drop m other 
types of unitised ro-ro freight. 

Higher fuel costs are forcing 
manufacturers to re-ev^ixate 
the wisdom of sending goods 
long distances by. road Often 
train services are cheaper, uoes 
the saving in transport costs, 
for instance, outweigh the 
slower delivery times ? 

Until now tile reliability of 
ro-ro services plus the flexibility 
it gave to road hauliers has been 




container routes which .now 
extend up the Rhine. _ - 

, In the deep sea trades the 
container has now firmly estab- 
lished itself, although .deep sea 
ro-ro ships are in evidence on 
routes to places like West 
Africa. Generally, ro-ro amps 
are still to be found wherever 
there is . port . wnges^n 
because of the-speedof unload- 
ing. Over .the longer term, 
however, the trend is towards 
containers. 



Service 
on the 
right track 


In today’s highly competitive world, it doesn't pay to stand still. 

That's why 0CL offers only the most progressive through 
transport container service. 

0CL can transport your cargo quickly and efficiently to and 
from markets throughout the Far East, South East Asia, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Zimbabwe and Saudi Arabia. 

Its a totally reliable service that OCL provides. Built on years 
of experienceand backed bya continuing investment - not just in 
ships, containers and handling equipment; but also in the less 
visible but equally vital 'backroom' aspects like computerised 
control and specialist staff. 

Its a regular service too — with frequent sailings to and from 
overseas trading areas at five and seven day intervals. 

And its direct OCL’s door-to-door transit times are amongst 

the fastest quoted for surface transportation. 

Simplified documentation and helpful professional advice 
from our team of experts complete the OCL service package. 

So for your next consignment make sure your goods are 
routed on the righttrack-with OCL 
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now 

containerised and. . the _ 
America trades appear-; to 
next on the list. - ■ 

In addition to the mechanical 

switch from conventional c^rgo 
traffic to intermodal contained, - T 
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for air 

THE RAPID GROWTH which tqtal UK egorte:™ Ji£r ' 

the development accounted for only. 0.4 .per cent L in>h - v : 


if 


among road freight haulage 
companies and among the’ oper- 
ators of the short-distance, roll- 
on roll-off ships which link 
Britain to the Continent of 
Europe, are all merging to 
nndenmine some of the recent freighter, 
spectacular growth 'in the- air 
freight business. 

For the best part of the last 
two decades, the proportion of 
the value of UK exports and. im- 
ports moved by air- almost 
trebled. In 1960, £444m worth 
of goods were airlifted into, and 
out of Britain, representing 51 
per cent of the UK’s total trade. 

By 1977, the value uf goods 
moved by air to and from the 
UK had shot up to £10.9bn— 

15} per cent of the UK’s total 
trade. . ' 

Exports traditionally have lea 
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npr* cent of ■- amplification 
_ _ per. cent or c^^ok-at afr.flreltfit agBflb 

total air exports-^ ; -L v . ■ irrirT a Cnew. appipadf. from . - i« lc -= 
However, mafiunery, airlines.; ■' ' ' • •' 

accounted for 31 per .cent or ' ■'x*r 


fvoch fniit and a®on« passengers, was also-:-, } . 

Live animals, fresh frmt ana . by the’ J^lying' Tiger r * h .* 

vegetables, medicinal and pnaft Ttin( , 0 f the US- one ' of 0x6 
maceutical producls and clot^ WO rld's leading air freight 
ing are also a regular -Pf. . lines. Mr; William IL CaldweU^ L ■?r. 


Exports tradition ally _^ve led 0 f Petroleum to . hip speed .the 

the field in the an: freigit bum- Exporting . Countries trad the traffic and to . reduce 

early W70s saw 

imports by air overtake exports tive Miadie^ East port 
in terms of value. The greatest Nevertheless, - .the 
recent downturn in the fortunes forecast a ' 
of the air freight business came rate of about 9 per cent-for air 
in 1974 after the Middle East freight operators- 
war of the previous year The Charter operations have 

* K “ M ,m ‘ developed as one. of the main 

growth sectors i nthe air cargo 
market. . despite - competition 
the scheduled airline 
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sharp rise in the value of im- 
ported oil, by sea, led to a fall 
in the proportion of air imports 
in the total of nearly 2 per cent. 

Value 

But since the mid-1960s, when 
air freight first accounted for 
more than 10 per cent of Bri- 
tain's exports, the air freight 
ss has accounted for a 
proportion of total . UK 


business 
rising j 
exports. 

The value of exports by sur 
increased by 29 per cent in J9/f 
and imports rose by 27 per cent 
in value. This compares with 
a 27 per cent rise in total 
exports and a 17 per cent rise 
in total UK imports. 

The value of air freight for 
the exporter and the_ importer 
continues to lie in its speed, 
reliability, reduced chances of 
en route and hence 
insurance — althoufd® 
muits -at airports can still 
represent a serious problem for 
the insurance companies — and 
its Inherent suitability for the 
transport of high value to 
weight goods. Air exports 
accounted for 17.1 per cent of 
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crimes 


which nas oeen su™ r . .^g ot customs procedures ro 

of the air freight business :may help meet the potEtniai growth 
soon start tailing off came 'last;, of the industry.- - ' - ' ' 

year in the first'financial survey • ... • 7 ' 

of UK airlines, passengere and . 

freight published by Jqrdans. ... - . • tT .. • Jr*-*- ■ 

Thesurvey says that the (iange pie -airline 'waited _ com- - 
is linked with tiie reduction in 1 -putensed; customs facilities to- 4s 
mendine by the members/ of . be introduced on a wide scale, 

of Petroleum to . help speed the flow . ,o£ , :• : 

airport ; jr* ■" 
congestion. ■" • - *. J jSgi* 

- Mr.. Caldwell said that lAT^t. 
should, trice the lead . in'.tiie.'- ' 7 :. r ' ■’ 
development of a single, c6vb> * ' \~Z,' 
puteriied customs clearance/ ^ ' 
system. '" 'if.' • 

Most of. the British Shippers*. 
Council’s, comments were aimed ^ 
at encouraging the CAA : to.put:;_:: 
pressure on - IATA so that .-air- : ; 7 
lines should be. encouraged .’’or.-i 
even directed" to ^ disband rate;-, ; 
fixing procedures. . .. J: ; 

The council said that- rate;'--;, 
fixing supports the inefficient--; . 
elimi nates J competition ' ; -■ 

enables those with vesteSL'ln-^/ 1 “ 
terests to hold hack 7true. c0m*J ;. ; 
mercial development. - - ; 

The council also - 
changes in the tariff systjwnfe ; 

“ now so complex it.yalinqrt^-.; 
defies interpretation. ,r . .It ^ug-^,.; j 
gested a ^our-tier system' based* ;■ ; 
on a priority express service’./..] 
for 1 small consignments, ,a j. ‘ 

booked, reliable scheduled.’, '-1 
departure service, a aeferea;|-' ; 
unbooked, off-peak or . flU-fiPj . ’ 
service and a negothsSle parti;- 
charter service for shippers.^* ■ -3 
Talks . are to be ; started 7 ays. _ ; 
the British. Shippers;.- 
with airlines; shippet»‘; ad“sv'*. 
freight forwarders with- thei 


from 

operators. 

.However, the charter market 
for air freight offers the UK 
exporter substantial opportuni- 
ties for the carriage of both, 
large volumes or goods of 
awkward shape, since- charter 
carriers tend to use all-cargo 
aircraft The scheduled airlines, 
including British Airways are 
fighting back, however, - with 
their own all-cargo jumbo jets, 
although rates for scheduled 
flights are' between 20 per cent 
and 30 per cent higher than for 
corresponding charter flights, 
according to the Jordans 
survey. 

Nevertheless, of the total 
cargo lifted by the scheduled 
services of UK airlines in 1977. 

65 per cent of the tonnage was 
in passenger aircraft • 

The question of the role of ireignt lorwaraers .wiui- 

the scheduled airlines, which object of securing an air frei2^4 • 

are members of the InUir- policy “ acceptable ■■■‘to- 

national Air Transport Associa- spheres of Britteh j 

tion; was the subject of a power- .. . . ijr'i'-wi i 

fu3 attack on rate-fixing by the • L-yiltOll : 
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Overseas Containers Li 

Beagle House, Braham Street; 

London El 8EP, 

Tel: 01488 1313, Telex: 883947. 

OCL Reg/ona/ Offices: Barking 01-593S18HCargoBookings01-592 6677) 

Birmingham 021-356 6933-(Cargo Bo^W >021-35^ <m, 

Leeds 0532 712255-(Cargo Booking; 0532 701751), Uverpool 0S12db SBU, 
Manchester 061-228 6373-(Cargo Book.ng ; 061-228 6717), 

Newcastle 0632 8102a ScoUand 0236-24922, 
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Francis Industries StpcPf. 1.925pc 
Francis Parker Ln. Shoe 
French Kler Ln. 3Hot 
Fujonim in*. T«. tocome 2.1p 
Fuller Smith and Turner 6pcPf. 2.1 pc 
' Tutura 7pcPr. 2-45PC 
CATX Corp. 5 Sets 

Cft Hides. BpcPf, 2.1 pc. lObucPf. 5-2Spe 
GT Japan Inv. Tit Ln. 4l«9e 
Gjmar Scotblalr BpcPf. 2.1 pc 
Gaskell Broad loom SpcPf. 1 ,7Spe 
Gen. Accident Hre and Ufa. Amcc. Corn. 
Ln. Sh 3 Hoc 

Gan. Cons. In*. Tst. Ln. 2 Upc 
& bbs and Dandr 7pcPf. 2.45pc. Db. 41. pc 
addings and Lewls-Frascr Ln. 2hpc 
Gill and Duff us BpcPf. 2.1 pc 
GHlett Brothers Discount Ln. 5 pc 
GllUpur Ln. 3HPC 
Glasgow Stockholders Tit. Db. 2 pc 
Glaxo Ln. 3Lpc 

Gtynwed 7 **ocPf . 2.71 25 PC. Ln. 3 pc 
Goodrich (B.FJ 39cts 
Grampian Hldoa. 7pcPf. 2.45pc Db. 3LDC 
Greatcrmans Stores Ord. and A Pig. Pf. 
6.0tts 

Greene King and Sons Db. 3 Hoc 

Gresham PfT 3pc 

Group Investors Db. 2<3PC 

Guinness Peat 4^ncPf. 2.1 p 

Guthrie 3.02SpePt. 1.982 5 pc. Ln. 41wc 

HAT Ln. 4 pc 

Hhden Carrier SHncPl. 1.925ac 

Hall and Ham River Dbs. 2k 3Hoc 

Hall Engineering BiucPf. 2. 27 5 pc. Ln. 

n« 

Hall Thermotank Ln. G 
Hallam Sleigh and Ch tutor 7pcPf. 2.45 nc 
(alma Ln. j'ipc 

Halstead (James) 5'iDcPf. 1.925 pc. Db. 
SHnc 

Heirrtmis Inv. Tat Db. 2i-pc 

Hampson Ln. 4 pc 

Hanson Tst 7iipcPf. 2-S25PC 

Hardy (Furnishers) Db. 3 >m>c 

Harris. (L.I (HareOa) SpcPf. i.7Spc 

Hartlepool watar Dbs. 3 4 pc 

Hawker sWdeiey Db*. 3k 4Hpc 

Hawley Leisure Ln. Epc 

Hawthorne (R. and W.) Leslie 4ZpcPf. 

HeaiUam slms and Coggins 5. BpcPf. 2.8pc 

Heal SpcPf. 2.1 pc 

Helene Of London 12pc?f. Bpc 

Hellenk and Gen. Tst Db. 2-itpc 

Hepworth Ceramk Db. S'bpc 

Hewitt (J.) (Fenton) lOpcPf. 5pc 

Hickson and Welch Ln. 4Lpc 

Higgs and HID 7 pc PI. 2.45pc 

Htil f Charles) of Bristol) BpcPf. 2.1 pc 

Hill Thomson Db. 4pc 

Hoenrft Tst. BpcPf. 2.10C 

Hooch st Finance Lns. 5 5 (With rts.) pc 

Holliday (L. B.) 4'cPCpf. 1J7SPC 

Hoskins and Horton Db. 3-i.pc 

Hovering ham 7 PC PI. 2.45pc. Db. 31«PC 

Hume Inv. Tst- Dbs. 2k 27(A) 3U Jhoc 

Hunting Gibson 6pePf. 2.1 pc 

(CL Dbs. 2 la 3pc 

IMI Lns. 21t 3 7 a 4pc 

Ibstock Building Products Db. 3 )<mpc 

Iceland BbPdStle. 19B3-88 (Teg.) 3JI5pc. 

6'zpc Stlg. 19B3-B8 (Br.) 3.25 pc 
Imasco GOcts 

Imperial Cold Storage and Supply Pf. 
2.9R9S5P 

Ingenol-Rand Ln. 4pc 
Intnl., Standard Electric Grp. Ln. 21iae 
Islington 131«PcRed. 1980 6%pc. 14 pc 

Red. 1985-86 7pc 
Israel Electric Corp. Db. 3pc 
Jackson (J. and H.B.) Db. 3fiK 
James Maurice Ln. 5 pc 
J apan BpcStlg-Ln. 19B3-SB 3 PC 
Jersey Electricity BpcGtd. 2000 3pc. Bpc 
G td. 2000 4 pc 

i ohnson and Firth Brown Ln. £4.17 - 
ones (A_A.) and Shipman 7pePf. 2 .45 pc 
Kavser Band or Db. 3Lpc , 

Knrnev and Trecker Mar-win Db. 51ipc 
KennlMs Estates Dbs. 3 Ha 3*u 4pc 
Laird Grp. Ln. 4 pc 
Law Land Dba. 3'» 31. S'iOC_ 

Le Bas (Edward) 7'iPcPf. 2.623PC. Ln. 

51. DC 

Lead Inds. 7pcPf. 2.45pc. Lb. Mpe 

Leda In*. Tst. Db. 3*pc 

Lee Grp. SpcPf. 1-7Bpe 

Lesney Products 7>ancPf. z.G25pc 

Uncroft Kllgour Ln. 5pc 

LlOVds Bank Ln. 3W* 

Lockwoods Foods 7pePf. 2**spe . 
London and Gartmore Inv, Tst. Db.^4\pc 
London and Midland Industs^ 5pcPf. 

LoiMM^j jmd’P^Srinela 1 Tst. Db. 2«»nc 
Lonrho. Dbw 31iprc 



WEEK'S FINANCIAL DIARY 

The following is a record of the principal business and financial engagements during the week. 
The Board meetings are mainly for the purpose of considering dividends and official indications are 
not always available whether dividends concerned are interims or finals. The sub-divisions shown 
below are based mainly on last year's timetable. 


Milford Docks Db. ilipe 
Ml rtf** ' Inv- Ttt. Ln. 4 'zpC 
Mltcncll Cons 5>ipCPf. 1 .92 Spc, 4>]pcpt. 
1.57 Sp< 

Monks inv. Tst. Dbs. 1l« 2 shoe 
Montford (Knitting Mill!) 5ocPf. 1.75pc 
Moor tide Tst. Db. 4 >uk 
M ore D' Far rail TOpcPI. Sue 
Mprland 1b 

Muckiow CA. and J.) 7pcPf. 2.45 k 
M urray Western Imr. Tit. Dbs. ii* 2lue 
Myddteton Hotels Db. 5-2 Spc 
N arbarough Ests. lBMS) Rubber Eutcs) 
OJp 

National Westminster Bank Fltg. Rate Cap. 
Ln. 4l]pc 

Ncharma Cons. Copper Mines Pf. 2i;pc 
Pf. 2V pc 

Neill (Joined Db. Si'tPC 
Net* London Props. Dbs. TV 2tpe 
Newman Inds. Ln. SVK 
Newport Oslo of W.) 4pc Gas 19BB 2 k 
N ows Inin. 7pcPf. 2.45 k. SpcPf. 2 .Bk. 
Db. 3 *bK 

Newtoi Chambers SpcPf. 1-75DC 
Northern Engineering Inds, 3pcPf. 1.5k. 
5.37SKpf. 2.6 87 5 DC- SJSKPf. 4.1 25 PC. 
Db. 5l|pc. Lns. St 4tK 
North orn Securities Tst. Db. 3 'idc 
O fr*x Gri>< Db. 3VK 
Oliver (Georeei Footwear Db. 2i*pc 
Ormc Developtnents Ln. 4ljoc 
Oxley Printing BisoePf. 2.275k 
PMA 7y«PI. 2.625k 
Paramount Realty Db. 4 i-k 
P eachey Property Corp. SpcPf. 1.75k 
Ptorson Longman Lns. 4 4U 1 D’iK 
Pearson (S.>. SpcPf. 1.75k. Da. Ln. 2 ftij 
5 la 5V iPtly. Cn»J DC 
P^l-tas (Mun. of) SocSHg.Ln. of 1911 
rp|an)~-lnt. Now IVoc 2>;pc 
P-T-larwJ Inds. Db. S)*pe 
P hlllos Fini'ce Ln. 2^pc 
Pickles (William) 5i<pcP4. 1.925k 
Pitney Bowes Ln. Ihw 
Pltt5>rd 9*iKPI. 4.75k 
Plessey Db. 3'»pc * 

PQChlnS 0.87SP 

Poncr Chadburn BpcPf. 2.1 k 

Priest (Benlamlm Db. 3pc 

Procor (UK) Db. 5 >rk 

Proprietors of Hay's Wharf BijpcPf. 

2.275k. Ln. 4 Vk 
P rovident Rnanclal 7 kPi. 2.45k 
P rovincial Laundries Ln. 6 k 
Q uick (H. and J.) lOpcPf. 5 k 
PFD 5<tKPf. 1.9ZSK 
Rank Orgn. Lns. 2V 3 4 k 
R ank Precision in-*s. Db. ]>x 
Ranks Hpvls McDougall Ln. S’ it pc 
Rea Bras. 4-2pePf. 2.Tp. 5.425KPT. 

2.71 Z5P 

Reeves (F. J.) Db. S<ut 

Reals Property Ln. 4 Uk 

Relyon PBWS Ln. 3yK 

Rex Trneform dothlna Pf. 3 k 

Rlehards and Wellington Inds. Ln. 3ikK 

RlOh twice Ln. 5K 

RIO Tlnto-ZlK Corp. Ln. 3l«w 

Roan Con*. Mines Db. 3 Vk 

Robertun Foods 5.5pcPt. 2.75k 

Rrblnson Bros. (Ryders Green) IIkPL 

Rockwsre BiyxPf. 2.275 k 
R olls RovCe Motors Ln. 4 k 
R omney Tit. BpcPf. Ln. 2%PC 
Rotork 9 4 dc PI. 4.75k 
R nwntree Mackintosh BpcPf. 2.1 k. 7k 
P f. 2.45 k- 7ltKp|. 2.B2SK 
Rowton Hotels Db. 51*K 
Roval Worcester Ob. 3^tpc 
Ruberold Ln 5 Vk 

Run by Portland Cemens Lns. 3 3 T 1K 
Safeway stores Inc. 65cts 
51. Andrew Tst. Pf. 5L 1.8375 k 
S t. Catherines College Cambridge Db. 
3<tK 

Samuel Properties Db. 3 Vk 
S avoy Hotel Db. 4 de 
S avoy Theatre Db. 2 PC 
Schraders Ln. 4J*K 
Scot Bowycrs Ln. 41|K 
Scott (Laurence) Db. 2koe 
Scottish and Mercantile Inv. Dfa, 1HK 
Scottish Australian Db. 2 k 
S cottish Eastern Inv. Tst. 4bDcPf. 1.575k 
Scottish Heritable Tst. 7KPf. 2.45k 
Scottish National Tst. Dbs. 2fe (1966-81) 
2><i (1974-04) PC 

Scottish United Investors Db. 3>4K- Db. 
2 k 

scars Engineering 6pcPf. 2.1k 
Shew (Frandsl SLKPf. 2.625pc- Ln. 3 lux 
Sheffield Twist Drill and Steel 5ocPf. 
1.75K 

Shield Insurance 1 ZocPf. 4.2 k 

-Ship Mortgage Finance Db. 4 k 

Shfpstone (James) Db. 2 k 

Shrewsbury and Wem Brwy. Db. 2 PC 

Slgnode Lx. 3 <-k 

Simon Engineering Db. 4Npc 

Sirdar 7hPCPf. 2.625 k 

Slough Estates 4pcPf. Lns. 4 5 DC 

Smith and Neohew Assoc. Ln. 4 k 

5muriit (Jefferson) 8.4380. GKPf. 

2.T54755PC. Ln. 5LK 
Sulrax-Sarto Engng. Db. 3i| H981 -861 
3% (1966-91) PC 
Star Aluminium Db. 3’*K 
Stararhe Engng, ilpcPf. s.5k 
S teel- Bros. BKPf. 2.1 PC. 7i;pcPf. 2.825 k- 
BpcPf. 2 -Bk. Lns. 3i- 4hK 
Steetlev Db- 3Voc- Ln. 3i>K 
Sterling Guarantee Tst. Ln. 3AK 
StcrHng Tst. 5 kP4. 1.75k. Ln. 2iaK 
Stevenson (Hugh) Dbs. 2L 3 I*k 
5 tone- Platt 5*1 DC PI. 13125K 
Stothert and Pitt 5«Pf. 1.75 k 
S umner (FrancUl Engineering ShpePf. 

Sun AI fiance Insur. Ln. 3 Lk 
S underland and South Shields Water Dbs. 

1)4 31- 3A 3% 5 5i«K 
Sunderland (River Wean 3 k Funded Debt 
Anns. 1 *3 pc- 4*i dc Funded Deb) Ask. 

Stipe 

Sunlight Servlt* 6i<KPt. ,3.125k 
Sutton District Water Dbs. i4 2»s 3»4 
5 bpc 

Swire (John) B-SpcPf- 3.I5K 


Tate and Lyio Ln. S-tax 
Teoblt (Temp. Susp.1 Ln. (Tamo. Suso. 
1H4/B0) 7hK 

Tecs and Hardopocl 3J*«Red.Db. 1990 
1 sdg 5>:pCRcd.Db. 1994-99 2k oc 
Tel efuslon 6iyxPf. 2.275 k 
T emple Bar Inv. Tst. Ln. 3 pc 
Tendrlng Hundred Waterworks Db. 2 k 
T enneca Inc. Ln. Sue 
Thornton Oran. 21.7KPT. 10.65nc. Dbs. 
Ill 3)>K. un. 3t*nr 

Thorn EMI 7pcPf. 4.D17BPC. Liu. 3 3<4K 
Throgmorton Tst. Db. £3.284p. Db, 
£3.51 4. Db. £3.764 
Tilley Lama 4J£pcPf. 2.1 k 
T ime Prodoeu Db. 3*iK 
Times Furnishing i Props.* Dbs- 21* 3K 
Town and City Proper) tea Lna. 3 7 k 
T rafalgar House 7ia«Pf. 2.5 375 ee. Db. 

3>iK. Ln. 5i|K. New Ln. £2.75 
Trattord Park Ests. Dbs. 3",- *uk 
T ransport Development 6i;prPf. 2275oc- 
BKPf. 2.1PC. Lns. M 3'z 4 >«k 
T ribune Inv. Tst. Db. 2Hee 
Tube In*. Lns. 2.9 3.75 4.5 k. Ln. 3 Uk 
T urriff 51’ptPf- 1.925K- Ln. 3<*K 
UDS Ln. 31*K 

USMC Intnl. Lns. 4h (4|j with warrants) 
pc 

Unicom IMS. Lna. 41* 5k 
U nlgate Dbs. 2*» 2*. I'kpc. Ln. 3 >*k 
U nilever Uns. Lns. 2J< I'tpc 
UH British 5KUrttles Tit. 5 DC PI. 1.75k 
Utd. Dominions Tst. 3.15 k IsL 2nd and 
3rtfPf. 1.S75W. LR. 8 k 
U td. Gas Inds. 7i;ucPf. 2. 625 PC. Db. I've 
UK Property Ln. 4i«pe 
United Newspapers BKPf. 2.1 k 
V ictor Value Db. 3k 
viking Resources l.5Bp 
Waridlngton (John) BKPf. 2.1 pc. BKPf. 
2.8k 

Wadham Stringer Dbs. 3> : 3>* 3 'mx 
W alker and Stall Ln. 4':K 
Walker Croswelicr Db. 3 »«k 
W ord iThos. w.) Db. 4>*c. Ln. S-'sk 
.W ard WliRc Ln. 4 k 

Warne. Wright and Rowland Db. 4l«pc 

Waterford das Ln. 6hiK 
Weir Db. 3L 5 pc. Lns. 3% 4>vc 
West London Prop. Db. 2'ipe 
West Riding Worsted and Woollen Mills 
fiKPf. 2.1 k 

Western Dooars Tea 6pcPI. 2.1 k 
W hessoe Db. 3"iaK 

Whitworth and Mitchell Textortal Ln. 3 <ik 
W ilkinson Match S'uxLn. 5pc . 

Wiliams and James (Engrs.) 9.5KPf. 
4.75K 

Williamson Tee BKPf. 2.1k 
Wilson Bros. Ln. 3 Lpc 
W ilson i Con nolly) BKPf. 2. Bpc. lOi-pcPf. 
5.25k 

Winn Industries Db. £3.22. Db. £3.65 
Wiseman (M.) 6pePf. 1.75 k 
W olfson Clore Mayer Corp. Db. 1 983-88 
SUM 

Wolverhampton and Dudley Breweries Ord. 
Units 3p. BKPf- 2.1 k 
W ood (Arthur) (Long port) 7 IjkW, 2.625k 
W ood Hall Tst. BljOOPf. 2J7 Sk 
W right (Retail Grocers) Db. 3 k 
Y eoman Inv. Tst. 2LK; 

York Waterworks 9KRed.Pf. 19B0 Db. 
2>> 2 '* 3 b nc 

Yorkshire Chems. 5ocPf. 1.75 k. Ln. 6 )*k 
Y orkshire Tar Coron. Ln. 2 \k 
TOMORROW 

COMPANY MEETINGS — _ 

Aberdeen Inv. Tst. 2. Queen's Road. 
Aberdeen, 10.30 

Belgrave (Blacfcheoth). Plough and 
Harrow Hotel. Hag ley Road. Birming- 
ham. 12.00 

Dewnlbrae. Merchants House. 7 West 
George street. Glasgow. 12.00 
Energy Services and Electronic*. The 
Institute ot Directors. 116, Pall Mall. 
SW. 12.00 

BOARD MEETINGS— 

Flnalst 

Avana 

Bassett (Geo.) 

Imp. Cont- Gat 

Marston. Thompson and Evershed 
Property Holding and Inv. Tst. 

RMnrrare 

5GB 

Interhnr 

W, D|vSo?n 3 A INTEREST PAYMtKTS — 

AMAX Ine. Deb. 4pc , 

Aberdeen Construcilpn Group 3.65P 
Aberdeen Invests. 2.3p 
Albright Wilson Deb. SC. 4« 

Allied Leather Inds. 9KPf- 4.5 k _ 
Amalnamated Metal Corp. 5.4KP1, 2.7 pc. 

AntolagaatB "(Chilli) Bolivia Railway BKPf- 
1.75 k. Deb. 2 k 
A rfauthnot Lamm 6ocP1. 2.1 pc 
Arc electric A 0_26p 
Argus Press 7ocPf. 2.45 k 
A rlen Electrical 1.5o 
Associated Biscuit Maiurfacturers 2^4p 
Associated Boot Publishers 7bDcPf. 2.625p. 
Associated Dairies 9 !ikPI. 4.875k 
A ssKlatad Fisheries 4>«KPf, 1.6625 k- 

aocPf. 2. Bpc 
B.A.T. Ord. Did. 6p 
BICC 5.82p. 51-pcPf. 1.925PC. 6KPf. 
2.1 K 

B.5.C. Footwear Deb. 2i:K 
BJ.G. Intnl. 1.042505P 
Babcock Intntl. 4pcPf- 1.4pe. 5KPf. 1.75 k 
G pcPf. 2.1K 

BaMa <5. of) 5 k Gold Ln. 1913 Plan A 
11 k 2Hk, 5k Funding Ln. of 1928 
■ Plan A 1 Hoc) 2>:oc 
5 k Funding Bds. 1815 (Plan A Ifeod 
2W 

Baird (William) 7 p 

Baring Bros. 4 );k 1st Pf. 157 Jp 7hK 
■2nd PI, 2.625P 

Barton Transport socPf. 2. Bpc 
Belgrave (Blickheothi 1.5 p 
B erkeley Hsmbro Prptv. SocPf. 1.75 k 
B est obeli 5pcff. 1.75PC Si-kPL 1.925k 
B irmingham 3UK 1946 Itux. 2 hoe 192G 
1i«K. 3k 1947 li-K 3K 1902 I '-pc 
Birmingham Dlst. Invest. Tat. 5pcFf. 1.75 k 


Black Edslngfpn Unite 2. Bp 
Blackburn H:pc Irrd. ivpe. 4 k Cons. 
Db. 2 k 

Blackett Hutton ShpcPf. 1.92 5 k 
B lock I CVS 6 PC PI. 2.1 k 
B luebird Confectionary BpcPf. 2.1 m 
B odvcote Inti. 2p 

Booker McConnell 7. 3 d. 6 bcP 1. 2.1 k 
SSIk k “ :PC ^' ’■«*»■ 7KPf. 
Boureemoutt District water, 9 k Red. Pf. 

a 3 - S j? Spt] COK. 

Sc d R T ed 75 i^,9 2 a5 P S^ n,,r ' ^ 

BoustwF. Ip 
Bowrlng (C. T.) a ev B 
Bowthoroe 1.435 b 
B rltfM BbcPf, 2.1 k 


4.025k (fmhr 5*7^ * "i 9 S£S& 

JSsStSfej^i J? & 
gas sssawv* 

Brown Boverl Kent 4lyxPf. 1 .575 ur 
Brenner Inv. Tst. Spc PL 1.75 k 

Bu liner Lumb 2.1 7p 

issar iV 9, “"' 4 - 75 “ 

gte KBSTBAfiA*-' '■«« 

sssfPfissfK'.asrf* 

Cambrian Gen. Sees. SocPf i tjsew* 
Cambrel WtoBpcP,. 1 984 Tiffg* iWe 

Canadian PacMe Db. 2 k 
C anning (WJ 2J!54p 

C?^“l ,IW - D *«- '>• 2 2l4K. SKPf. 
Cedar Inv Tst. 2i*pc 

rh?,!^ l r S i h r g ?i wo g d JOKPf. 5 PC 
Chesterfield Pram;. 3n 

Ch«ter Water SpcPf. 4pc 
C n££2 n 3o2F C 2i'2? 3l ^ 1,9841 ^.pe- 5 k 

!&■ *xs*iSus 

&| S %B5 5 *(*IS8“ tVsc^ 1 A'jF tigZ 

3oa Bds. 1893 2 UK W ‘ nOW 

Coates Bros. A 2.12p 
Colne Valiev Water Dbs. 11. 2 2 , 

_2'j 21? (I 9B0-85) 2 ”11986411 K 
S m6, . Enansfi Stores I.BGo ’ DC- 

affijfte oB i4sr- 5pc M - , - 7sp 

»« 

Courtnev Pope 6KPf. 2.1 k 
C rown Zcllerbaeh 57.5 rts 
Crowther Uohn) SKPf. 1.75 k 
D anish ihne 1901 ikpc 
Danish Bacon A 3-Sp 
Davenports Brewery l.lp 
ge Veee oHtcis So 
Delta Metal 4. lap 
Derrrtron 7l;KPf. 2.625k 
Dcvetopment 7 * : k 1986-95 3Vk 
D ewhlrtt U. J.) Up 
Dinklo Heel 0J5n 
Downlebrae 2.1p 

D ^frionCons. Tst. 2. 8pcl»f. T^k. ] 3 K 
Drayton 75 Premler CP !nv?" 7 3.5pcPf Db 'l %£' 

d SS5 1 1ST- Db ‘ 2,1 ®S» l? 5pc - 

Duoort 6.11 654p 

Early (Charles) Marriott rwitneyi l.8972n 

E S? ftaSl l * n v'ftS cr Wndy 4 po Corel 
B 3.85 k (hnfv 5>’PO Pf. 19B0- 

ao i’?£ pe A 6po w - 19 ”s- 

HD 2.1 pc. ^4. 2 pc (fmly 6 PC) Pt. 19B2-B3 
jirlyf'K Dt> *‘ 2 U * n ' jBlyl 2i * U,n " 

nM. Pf. 1.40C 4ipc lim y. Spei Rm p« 

19*3-B5 2.1m. 4.S5k (mW.6i,k) 
Red. Pf. 1976-&0 2.275 k. 1.1k Zh 
2 pc) Red. Pf. 1992-94 3.1 ^k Bpc 

Red Pf- 1991^ 4oe. 9 k Red. P? 1 9M 
4.5k. Dbs. I 1 *! 2L 2 b 3>j 4 5lapc 

E Cff"1 9 lK®?gc s - 0,,c 

|j&M% > 4^c l,, pf i'StW? 8 

Ellis. GoldStHn 6 k Pf. 2.1 k 
E mpire Stores 'Bradford) 2.7p 
Enuttv. Lew Life Assurance Soc. 7p 
European Ferries 3p 
Falretouah Cons. 2.3 So 
Faroe) Electronic* 2.7p 

c!' hc3 ! t in , R L y - 9 -5 kK.. 3.62p 

Ferranti 5.8KPf. 2.8 k 
F ndiav (Andrew R.) SocPf. 4 k 
F irst CMcmo Corp. 30 rts. 

Flsons 9-SS5P 

Flight Refuelling 6KPf. 2.1K 
Carton Eng. 3.5p 

Acddetrt Hre.. Life Corp- SSisscPf. 

General Cons. Trust Db. 2>« ZHk 
G eneral Investors Trustees 3.1 SpcPf. 
1.575 k 

Genera] Scottish Trust 5pcPf, 1.75 k 
G eneral Telephone Elec Core. 68 eta. 

Gill. Dufhis Group Ord. Unto 4p 
Govett European Trust 2.8 p 
G rpnw Metropolitan SKPf. 1.75 k. 6<aocPf. 
2.1*rSK 

Great Universal Stores 4 «tkP 1. A. C 
1 .57 5 DC. 7pcPf. 2 -45 k. Ln. 2% 3*it 
4*sK 

Greek 5 k 16Si rassd. wtth accent cer**J 
2 '-DC. 5K 1 BB4 2I-PC Monopoly 4 k 
1667 2PC- SncLn. 1893 2'-K. 4 k 

Rhwys Ln. 1902 2 Pc. Sk National Ln. 
2 L'K 

oruardlan, Manchester Evng- News. 4pcPf. 

Gulf. ^Western 1fl,7Scts. 

Hall , i Matthew) 5.46p 
Harrison (T. C.) 2.03 d 
H artlepool Water 4.025 k (fmly. SVoc) 
Red- Pf. T9E3-B4 2.012SK. Boc Rtf. Pf. 


1M1 40C. 3 -Spc erndy. 5m Max. Ord. 
* ./apC 

Hawthorn. Leslie up 

Kawttn 4-55pcPf, 2.275k 

Hay i Norman i.BSo 

Hooiewpod Foods 7.5oePf, 4.375 k 

HeadUm Sims. Coggins 1.36s 

Henderson tP. C) S,75p 

Hestalr 1c 

Hoskins. Honan 5p 

Hu lefts Refineries Db. D4K 

HuH Corp- 3>:pc Irrd. IIik 

Hunting Petrel turn Services 4p 

Hunttetph 0.61 p 

IX:. Inds. 50 cts. 

India Buildings Deb. 1 T sK 
hiaall Inds. 4 k 

International Distillers and VIntftere Db. 

2*iK 

Fhteroetlpnpl Invest. Tst. Db. 2 pc 
Interna iiona] Telephone and Telejraph 
60 cts. 

Irish Free State 4 *:k Land Bonds 2 UK 
Jamaica 6 Udc 197B-80 3‘sk 
J ohnson Group Cleanera 9 kPI 3.15k 
KCA Inteml. BpcPf Z.1PC IOkPI. 3 -5 PC 

Kayacr Bonder BkPI. 2.1k 
K enning Motor 5bpcPf. 1.B25PC. 7KPf. 
2.45 k 

Keofllngi Estates 5’aKPf. 1-MSpc 
Kershaw (A.) Bpc Pi. 2.6 k 
K wlk fare Dlaeoont Up 
LK Indus. Invests. BKPf- 2.1 k 
L afarge SA FF.1S . 

Lake View Invest. Tsl 2-5p. Dbs. lib 

2 «*ac 

Laughton 7'xOZPt. 2.625k 
L ee Valiev Water 2.6 k dmlv 4PO ore. 
1.4 k. 5.5k (fmly. 5 k) Ord. 1.75 k. 
2.Bk (fmly. 4oc) Pf. 1 Ape. 3 85K (fmly. 
VlKI Rd. Pf. 1664-85 1.925PC. 4>2oc 
(fmly. 6 k Rd. PI. 1BB2-64 2 Ik. Dba. 
2. 21]. 2 It. 3. 3 U. 31:. 3’|. 4i«p: 

Leeds Z’yoc Rd. 1927 or after l**pc. 3 k 
D b. 1927 or alter i> b k. 5k IikH. 2’aK 
Leeds and Dlst. Dyers and Finishers Id 
L ev's Foundries and Engng. Ord. Units 
1.05P 

LDIeshall SKh. 1 75 k 

Lincoln 3K Red. 1919 IbK 

Liverpool 2 'jk 1925 ihnic. 3*:K Irrd. 

Uk. 2 IjPC Red. IliK 
London and Northern S.ancPf. 2.7 k 
L ondon Assur. 4ptPf. 145: 

London Brick 8s: Pf. 2 Esc 
London Country Fre-rold a-d Leasehold 
proa. Dbs. in* 3<t 3k 3'jpc 
L vles (S.) IIkPL 5.5p: 

Lyon 8 Lyon S':BcP1. t .92SK 
MDW 2.5o 
MY Dart ip 

McBride (R.i (Middleton) iokPi 5k 
M odel I an (P. 6 W.) 0.53 b 
M anchester Line** 5<aKPf. 1.925K 
Man-letter Ship Canal Dnb* I- 1 *. 2 

fPerniK. Debs 1)e (Reg.L 2 (1ft Reg.). 
12 '2nd Reg. 'pc 

Marks & Spencer 7KPf. 2.45k 
Marston Thompson & Eversbed Deb. 2*sK. 
Ln. 3 k 

Martin iA.) 2.5p 
M mules (J.) 4p 

Mersey Docks & Harbour Debs. is*. 
3>i-K 

Mnttov O.SP 

hhever (M. L) 7'yucPf. 2.625K. BKPf. 

Mid Kent Water BKPf. 19B1 4 DC- 9 k P f. 
4.5K 

Mid Southern Water 2.4 Sdc (fmly. 3bK> 
Peru. Pt. 1 -22 Spc 3.15k Hmly. 4 >ik 1 
Red Pf. f 660-SI Uf Spc. JJpt (fmly. 
Ski Red Pf. 1980.B1 1.75 k. 3.BSK 

tfmly. SbKI Ret). Pf. 19BO.B1 1.925PC. 
S.BSpc (fmly. SitKi Red. Pf. 1282-83 
1 .92 ape, 42 k ■ fmly. 6 pc) Red. f>1. 
19S4-S5 2.1 pc AOpc [Imly. 6pc) Red. 
Pf. 19B4-B6 2.1 pc. 435 k tfmly. V-soO 
Red Pf. 1980-81 2 J 75 pc. BK Red. PI. 
1682 4 k. bk Red. Pf. 1984 4 k- 10k 
R ed. Pf. IMS 1.748 k 
M id-Sussex Water Debs 2. 2>i (1 980), 2'a 
(Perp.). 2'ipe Deb. 4i- 2t.ee 
Mills A Allen Intnl. PI. 2 k 
MI net 1.718 k 
M onsanto Deb. 3 k 
M othercare 3JBp 
Mount Charlotte In*. 0.79 
M owl cm (j.) 8.23 k 

Murray Caledonian Inv. Tst. SkPI 1.75k 
Mnckiow (A. & J.) 1.6k 
NSS Newsagents BKPf. 4 ^k 
N ational Electric Constcn. SKPf. 1.75k 
NMIonal Loan 7 'jk 1981-86 JkoC. 9J*k 
1BB9-94 49«K 
NeedlerE BKPf. 2.1 PC 
New Brunswick Railway Deb. 2K 
New Zealand 7UPC 3%pc. 20yr 5tiK Bds. 

2iPC 

Nawcastle Gateshead Water SkPL 4 pc. 
BKPf. 4Jpe 

Nigerian Ports Auth. 6pcLn. 3 k 
N orcros Idpc 

North British Steel 0.66p 
North (M. F.) 4 -ZocPf. 2.1 k 
N orth I Surrey Water 9KPf. 2-25K- Dbs. 
2>] 34a 4 ).k 

Northern Ireland Elect. 7bpc Jkoc 
Northern Secs. Tst. S>apcPf. 1.925 k 
N orvle Secs. Ok 

Nottingham Mlg. 2.75p. Ln. 3Uoc 
Oldham 4pcDb. 2 k 
O utwish Inv. Tst. 1.94P 
Owen Robinson 6ncPf. 2.1 k 
P earl Assur. 6KPf. 3 pc 
Peninsular Oriental DM. 4p. 

Pent land Ip 
Pctbow lOKPf. 5 k 
P haraoh Gone BKPf. 2.8 k 
P hoenix Assur. 7.5p 
Plessev 2.92 Bp 

Port of London Auth. 3 k A 1*3 PC 
Portals 6.75P. BpcPf. 2-1 pe 
Portuguese 3 k (1st series) n-pc- Do. 
(2nd series] Use. Do. (3rd serial 
1*:K 

Powell Duffryn 4NKPf. 1.6825k 
Property Sec. Inv. Tst BKPf. 4pc __ 
Pro*. Life Assoc. London SKPf. (Reg.) 
8.75b. Do. (Br.i 8.75p 
Raeburn Inv. Tst. Db. 2 Ijk 
R ank Org- 6UKPf. 2.1875 ml 8pc2ndPf. 
2.BK 

Ratcliffs BKPf. 2.1 PC. BpcPf 2.8PC 
Reading Spc 1 >;DC 
Reckltt Col man SKPf. 1.75 k 
R eed (Austin) A 2.46P 
Renold BKPf. 2-1 k 
R ep. New York Corp. 83 Cts 
Richardson We stga rt h 2.45p 
Rickman sworth, Uxbridge Water Dbs. 

2 (34-551 2 C07-25)K 
Rio Tlnto-ZlK Corp (RegJ 10.SP. ,Ord. 
(Br J 10.50. 3325 PC A Pf. 1 JW2SOC. 


3.5K B Pt, (Reg.) 1-7SPC- 3^ pc B «. 
<Br.) 1.75K 

River and Mere. SpcPf. 1.7Spc 
Rhrer plate. General Imu. Trust Db. 2 pc 
Roberts Aiflore So 
Romney. Trust SKPf. 1.76k 
Rov*tO« Hotels 4'iPcPf. 1.575 k 
R oyal Bank of Scotland 2.2p 
Rural. Inda. Bank of w. AuxL E'riK A 
Db. So. 5i;pe A Db. 2 )iK 
Balt* (Sattalret dtox.P1. 1 .S75oc 
Savoy Hotel Db. 2pc 
Scottish Agricultural SucDb. 3pc 
S»art HldBS.1 Spc. 7pcPf- 2v45pc. 7*tKPf. 

2.625K. 12>jkPI. 4J7Sk 
Sec com be Marshall, Campion 10b 
Sllentnight 2.03 d 

Simon Eng. 7 J3o. 6 kPi. 2.1k 
S imons 7 lipcPf, 2,625 k 
S mith (Johni (Held Hoadi StoxPf. 1.925 k 
S ony Core. 2.5 yen. EDRs ZJ5 yen 
South Australia 3pe itoK 
Smith 5athirdshlre Water Works 2.1 DC 
fmly. Soc) Pf. 1.05 k. 3.5k Hmly. Ski 
C ons.Pl. 1.75 ml. Z.Bk Ifmly. (pc) Dv<J- 
Mv Pt. 1.4K. 4.2 k 'fmly. Bpri Rd. Pf. 
19B3-6B 2.1 k. 4.9k ‘fmly. 7K) Rd. 
Pf. 1988-90 2.45 k. 10k Rd Pf. '•"■o 
Sk Db. Ill 2 2i- 2>a 3ti Z"it Vvk 
Steed. Simpson Dh. 2 tux 
Stewart Wrlghtson 8.15 k 
S an Lila Assurance Soc. 3JSp 
Supra 1-25p 

Sutton Dirt. Water BpcPf. 1981 4 k. 8hK 
_Pf. 1982 4.25k - 

Swansea 3ijpe IkK 

Tarmac 5i-k (Free of Income taxi Pf. 
2.7Spe 

Tate and Lyle Db. ZLk 
T aylor Wood re m Ln. S'iM 
Temple Bar Invest Tst. d.ZpcPf. 2.1 k - 

Tendrlng Hundred Waterworks 9 kIT. 1981 
4.5k 

Thomson Oraanisatlon 4.72ocPf. 2.30k 
Tilling (Thomas) 435prPf. <ef £5i 2J275pc. 
4.55KPf. (of £1) 2.Z75K. 5.2SKPf. 
2.625k 

Toronto Gr?y and Bruce Rly. Bds. 2 pc 
Towles Ord. and “A" 3.dp. 5k “A" Pf. 

1 75k. SKPf 3.5k 
Tore T BZ5P 

Transparent Parer GHpcPL 2.275cc 
Trea-urv 5I.K 1982 4>-K 
Trlcovl*!e lOtiKPf. 5 375ue 
Truman Ltd. Debs. H.-p (1939) K 
Tru-t Uninn Db 1 i-k 
T y*nns C“’iLr?T*crr) 2.1175s 

tlnlflny 1 5n 

Unilever SrelM-Pf. 1 75 k. 7re1rtPf. 

2 45k. 8oc2ndPf. 2. Boc. ZdKSrdPf.Onf 
7 k 

i I— — rt ei-cuRs 2p 

I'rthed British S3C*. Db. 2'-k 
United City Merchant* fii-pcPf. 2.1k 
U<hnr Walker BecPf. 1.75 k 
V iekere Ord. S.BSdn 
Ware Thomas W. 2.406959 
Ward White 3.5PCPf. 1.75 k. 1Q*?PcPf. 
5J5K 

West Hampshire Water 3.15 k Hmly a<-oc) 
Pf. of CIO 1.575 k. 3.85k (fmly. SbPO 
PI. of CIO 1.925 k. 4.2k ffmly. 6 pci Pf. 
of £10 2.1 K. 3.15K (fmly. 4t. K l Pf. 
BO.ai 1.57BK. 4.55 k ffmly. BbK) Pf. 
B3-84 2 275K. Drbs. 2. 2i-K 
West Kent Water 7pc Pf. 1983 5.5K. 

ttebs. 2. 3><. 5 6 <-k 
W retern Motor 5 '-kP>. 1.925k 
W htteloy *B. S. and W.) d^KPf. 1.S75K 
Whites Timothy! Ln. 3 <-pc 
W ilkinson Match S'-KPf. 1.925 k 
W illiams (Beni fli-KPt. 2.1K 
Willis Faher 7 kPI. S.Sp 
W inston Estate* 1 OEa 
Wire and Plastic Products 1 12 d 
W rexham and East Denblgh-hlre Water Co. 
BKPf. 1984 4 pe. 8'.-K Pf- 1982 4Jt5oc 
Deb. 1 hre 

Yates fW. E.) 71-pcPf. 2. G 75 PC 

Ycrk Trailer 039»n. lOpcPf. 5pc 

York Waterworks 9 kP1. 1980 4.5k. Db. 

S'; 8 7*rnc 

Yorkshire Fine Woollen Spinners 5ncPf. 

Young's Brewery Deb. IkK 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 2 
COMPANY MEETINGS 

British Home Stores. Marylebonn House. 

1Z9I137. Marylehone Rd.. N.W.. 11.30 
Ester Ryder. 1. King William SL. E.C.. 
12-30 

Edinburgh General tnsce. Services. Staple 
Hall. Stonehoiise Court. E.C.. 12.00 
Ladhroke Group. Winchester House. 100. 

Old Broad St.. E.C.. 11.00 
London Tst.. Connaught Rooms. Great 
Queen St.. W.C.. 12.00 
Salnsbure U-). Connauoht Rooms. Great 
Queen SL. W.C.. 12.00 
BOARD M2ETVNGS— 

Pina Iti 

Hampton Gold Mtmng Areas 
Sogomana 

Symonds Enaineerine 
Technology Inv. TsL 
Interim: 

Blundel-Permoglaae 

DIVIDEND AND INTEREST PAYMENTS 
Anqlo Scottish Invest. 0.9p 
Blshopsgate Trust Ord. Units 5.7p 
Canadian 8 Foreign Inv. Tit. 3.35P 
Carliol Inv. TsL 2.2p 
Corah 6K Pf. 2.1 k 
E lbar Industrial Bp 
Estates A General Invest*. 0.B5P 
FUsht Refuelling l.BSp 
General Scottish Tst. 3p 
Goreng Consolidated Bp 
K lnta KeIJss Tin Dredging 1250 
Lead rnds. 5.960 
Mai Union- Denny 2.250 
Marshall Cavendish 0.5250 
Marshalls Universal 3.B5 k Pf- 1.05 k 
P entos 2.B25P 
Reckltt & Colmin So 
Rlckmansworth & Uxbridge Valiev Water 
3.5 k (Imly. 5pci Cons. Ord. 1.75 k 
R unci man (Walter) 2-5p 
Samuel Prorertles l.lp 
Scottish Heritable Tst. 13 p 
S ears Roebuck 34cts. 

Tyneside Invest Tst 2.2p 
United wire 2.2o 
Walker (C. & W.) 2p 
Warner Estate 3o 
Wemyss Invest. 7p 

THURSDAY. JULY 3 
COMPANY MEETTNds 
Aero Needles. Southcrest Hotel. Redd Itch, 
3.00 

A'nlna. The Selfrldue Hoel. Orchard St- 
W.. 12.00 

Altifund. 2. SL Mary Axe. E.C.. 12.00 
Bremner. 44. Qassford SL. Glasgow. 
10.30 


British Inv. Tst-. 46. Castle SL. Edln- 

BroSs, Wl'iwh osier House. 77 . London 

Frre'Urt C berete^ref». FlneArt HmBfc 
Quran St Bunon ue«n TrenL stinora- 

toU ,r ssmuel Prooorty Trust 4S. Bench 

pfsWci^fWiinami. 101. Portland St. Man- 

Pvrahiw' (PiAhshers). Hilton Hotel. Park 

UBmT , A*o , n 0 ' 0 Work» 1 Winteraoke Rd.. 
Bristol. 12.00 
BOARD MEETINGS— 

Flnols- 
C.H. inds. 

Fuller Smith and Turner 

Russell Bras. (Paddington) 

Scottish and Newcastle Brcwenes 
Tex Abrasive* 

Intnrtms: 

Bett Bros- „ 

Birmhignam Pallet 
Gou9h Cocper 

n 8MUBm INTEREST PAYMENTS 

Aberthaw & Bflstol Channel Portland 
Cement 5.5136 b 
D o. 7'»pcPf. 2.62 SK 
flkrovd * smtthers 7 d 

tBMSMES 

Catm^Ryd'er 5 ? 6.7! 25o 
Cac3on T (5ir Joseph) 0.7B38P 
Corinthian Ip 

Drayton^onsolldated Dh. 2 |k 
F ine Art Developments 1i» 

G.R. Holdings I .Bp 

r.lynwed 6.7 d 

Gomme O.B87P 

Hawker Slddeley 5n 

Heath (C. E-1 6.63050 

Higheroft Invest. Tst. l.Z5p 

Lawrence (Walter) 3.5c 

London A Provincial Shoo Centra O.So 

London Tst Did. 3.75p 

Martin* The NewMBtnt 3-bP 

More 0‘Ferrall 4P . _ . 

Nineteen Twenty EiDht Invest Tst. 2«35p 
Do. ft.Sp 

•J-rth Brtstlsh Properties *p 
P orter Chadburn 4.4555P 
Rock Dsrham 0.752SP 
Fntrwr Gear* Q.35P 
Steel Bra*. 4.85o 
Turner & Newell Unit* 7o 
><sher Wa'ker 2.7B37P 
Wilson (Connollyi 3.75P 

FRIDAY. JULY 4 
COMPANY MEETINGS „ . 

Bradford (Robert). Minster House. Arthur 
SL. E.C.. 10.00 

Dwek. 999. High Rd.. Flnhlev. N.. 12.30 
Minster Assets. The Savoy Hotel. W.C.. 

12.00 3 

Scottish Ontario Inv.. 29. Charlotte Sq.. 
Edinburgh. 12.2D 
BOARD MEETINGS-— 

FI natal 

Latham (James) 

MoB (Robert) 

Interim: 

Greenhoids Leisure _ 

DIVIDEND AND INTEREST PAYMENTS 
Alolne 2.9750 

Associated Sprayers Ord- * New O.So 
Australia & New Zeilood Banking IZcts. 
Bank of Ireland 11. 5p „ „ 

Barr & Wallace Arnold Tst Ord. 8 A 
4.5o 

Bremner 3.1 So 
British In*. TsL 4o 
Carrs Milling 1 25o 

Central Manufacturing & Trading l.BSp 
ro'mnn (E. Alee) Ln. IK 
Commercial Properties Db. 1 Ijk 
C nstaln 5o 

Delta Metal Ln. 3’<pc 

— nc-rlc»I & Industrial SKunUes 2.67Sp 

External Inv, Tst 3.75p 

reedex Aoricultural O.BSSp 

Fim*harn Finance Ln. 4 L*k 

Foseeo Mlnseo 3.7Bp 

Francis Inds. 3p 

Garner Scotblalr 3.B5p 

Geers Gross Up 

Glee son (M. J.i (Contractors.) D.9p 

Goldman iH.) 0-07o 

Guardian Invert. 3 d 

House of Fraser 4a 

Hover! ngham Ord. & R.V. Ord. 2.1p 

Jessups lo 

Kwlk-Flt (Tyres & Exhaust) 0.737p 
Layland Paint & Waltuapnr 2 b 
i nndon Brick 2.E32P 
Macdonald M-lrtln Distilleries A On). 8.5p 
Do. B Ord. 4.25o 
NSS Newsagents 1.2o 
o.K. Bnxoars (1929) 62cbk 
Office 8 Electronic Machine* 4p 
Oxlev Printing I.Bo 
Pyramid (Publishers' 2J!23p 
Sel Incourt 1.12p 

Slmoson rs.) Ord. & A 1.3125p 
South African Breweries I2.5cts. 

Do. Pt. 3.1 k 
D o. Pf. 3.5 k 

Sun Alliance Insur. 14^0 - - 
Transatlantic & General Invests. 3.7o 
Transvaal Consolidated Land & Exploration 
35.4090 

Tricoville 0.B46D 
Wlmnoy (George) I.So 
Wolselev- Hughes 4. dp 

SATURDAY. JULY 5 
DIVIDEND AND INTERE5T PAYMENTS 
A— mlties 2tK 11 k 
D o. 2<>K IkK 
Bankers Inv. Tst Deb. 2 k 
R lue Circle Ln. 31pe 
CnrMlIdated 2 > : k IIipc 
E xchequer Btoc 1983 4 £k 
G rddbnrp (A.) 2.956p 
Vraroonlltan Water Board Staines Res. JL 
Cm. 3 k Gtd. Deb. 1 'jdc 

SUNDAY JULY 8 

DIVIDEND AND INTEREST PAYMENTS 
British Shoe Coro. Ln. 3to>c 
Charter Trust & Agency Ln. 2*t K 
Cnurtaulds 5KPf. 1.75 k 
D o. Ln. 2 *4 pc 

Freemans fLondon 5W9) Db. Stoic 
Kevser LHImann Deb 3 Hk 
L in read Deb 3*100 

Manor National Motors idbocPf. 5.25 k 
M organ Cr ucibln Db. 4 Aik 
D o. Ln. 21 ik 

Pratt fF.) Engng. Coro. Lil 4k 
T armac Deb. 3>4 Pc 

Whitbread Liu. 3M. SUnc - ” ■ 




PCfDb.' 2kpc 


.JE<«ihnie , *C. Sk 
M cLeod Ruwel Ln. 3*iK 
Manganese Breras BUpcPf. 2.B675K 

SB n 5*ipcPf. 

Marshalls Universal 7 lipcPf. 3.75 k 
M artin Estate* Db. 2 k 

Mecca Db*. A StM 3 Ijk 
M cnzlef .(John) Dta 2koc 

Metal Closure* Db. 3 pc 

Motal Industries 3 J.pcP;. 1.3125k 
M e t ropolitan TSL Db. 2’iK 
M'rhriln Tvr* Db. JHk , 

MM Kent Wite 3 . Spc (fmly. Spc) Cona.Ord. 
1 .75 cc. 3.5 k (fmly. 5K' max-Ord. 
1.75 k. 3.5k ifmly. 5oe) Cors-Pf. fgBoc. 
2.975k Umly. 4'«pe) Red.Pf. 1977-BO 
1.4875PC. 3 Apr (fmly. Soc) Red.Pf. 

1980-81 1.750*. 3.85K (fmly. ,3'ioel 

Red-Pf. 1984 1.925 k- 3.85K Jfmlr- l S': 
pc) Red.Pf. 1981-83 1.925 k. 4.2 K «m V. 
Ski Red.Pf. 1978-80 2.1 pc. *2 pc (fm y. 
find Red.Pf. 198S-B7 2.1 k. 42k (tanhr. 
fioci Red.Pf. 198E-BB 2.1 oc. 4.55 k 

(fmly. 6 land Red.Pf. 1983-84 2.275PC. 
Dh*. 2 2<: 21« S': 3*. 4 k 
M id southern Water Dbs. IN 2i» 3U 
(1987-89* 3h (1986-SB) 3% 41a Spc 
M iddle Wttwatersrand (Western Areas) Pf. 

8k 2.1582GP 
Midland Bank Ln. SNk 
M idland Industries SpcPI. 2.1k 
M idland News Assn. SpcPf. 2.8 k 
M iles Redfeern Ln. 3 <«k 


i 


appointments 


New chairman for Mobil 


From July 1, Mr- John C. 
Xioweln becomes chairman and 
chief executive of MOBIL OIL 
COMPANY, the UK refining and 
marketing affiliate of Mobdl Oil 
Corporation. He succeeds Mr. 
George W. Pusaek, who has beid 
this position since 1975 and who 
on August 1 becomes chief execu- 
tive of Mobil 013 Australia. Mr. 
Lawein, is executive vice-presi- 
dent of Mobil Europe, which is 
headquartered in London. 

■* 

THOMAS NELSON, the educa- 
tional publishers, are making the 
following appointments from 
Jiriy 1: Mr. Roger Pudney joins 
as assistant managing director 
with specific responsibility for 
borne and . overseas sales and 


marketing; Mr. David Worfock 
is appointed assistant managing 
director with overall responsi- 
bility for publishing; Mr. Chris 
Nott is joining the company in 
September as international pub- 
lishing director; and Mr. Dane 
Batt joins as director of 
personnel. 


Mr. David R. Stevens, formerly 
deputy chairman of DRAYTON 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT 
COMPANY and DRAYTON CON- 
SOLIDATED TRUST, bas been 
appointed chairman following the 
resignation of Mr. Philip Shel- 
bourae as director and chairman 
on bis appointment as chairman 
of BNOC. 
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This advertisement complies with the regulations of the Council of The Slock Exchange. 
It does not constitute an invitation to subscribe for or purchase any Notes. 



US$50,000,000 


Hapoalim International N.Y. 

(Incorporated with limited liability in the Netherlands Antilles) 

Guaranteed floating Rate Notes 1985 

. Unconditionally and irrevocably guaranteed ax to payment of principal and interest by 

Bank Hapoalim B.M. 

(Incorporated with limited liability in Israel) 

ISSUE PKlCE 100 PER CENT, 

The following are the Managing Underwriters of the above Issue: 

N. M. Rothschild & Sods limited 

Bawir TTapoatim BJL Bank fur Gemeimvirtschaft Aktiengesellschaft 
Banque Rothschild . Bear, Stearns & Co. Rothschild Bank AG 


Partraj^_bf thebsuer, of the guarantor and I of the Notts ^are 

: aSJSS» the Issue: - 


-Carr,Sebag8L Co-> 
'^Windsor itouse,?. 

;-.3&King-Strehet :! 

: v London, EC2V SBA. 


Astaire & Co. Limited, 
117 Bishopsgate, 
London, EC2M 3TD. 


30ft Jui»;1fi86. ? 


THE WORLD'S 

TOP 




Who are they 
What is their revenue 
How profitable are they 


? 


FIND OUT IN THE JUNE ISSUE OF 

THE BANKER 

Every year The Banker provides a complete listing of the world's 
top banks. This year the list has been extended from 300 to 
500 banking organisations, thus providing a unique service, 
it records total revenue, pre-tax earnings and key performance 
ratios as well as balance sheet items. 

Also in this issue : 

A sea change in UK banking supervision : 
no return to the old system of bank supervision. 

The incredible Eurodollar — a fable of our time : 
the strengths and dangers of the Euromarkets. 

Bank supervision on a consolidated basis : 

the case for a more comprehensive approach by ail central 

banks. 

The move to multicurrency reserves. 

READY FOR THE CHALLENGE OF THE 198Q's 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

UK £25 
EUROPE £35 
BSA $65 

REST OF THE WORLD £45 


To; The Banker, Financial Times Business Publishing Lid, 

Minster House, Arthur Street London EC4R 9AX. 

Do not send any money. We will invoice you when we receive your subscription- 

If you are not satisfied with The Banker after two issues your money will be 
refunded in full. 

. □ Please enrol me for a subscription to The Banker for one year (12 issues) 


Name 


Address 


REGISTERED OFFICE: . 
Bracken House, 

10, Cannon Street, 
London EC4P 4 BY 
REGISTERED NUMBER: 
980896 


Nature of business. 
Position _ 
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PENDING DIVIDENDS 
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African builder stays ahead 


: :Zt:23 !N JOHANNESBURG 

:il2 diversified South March 31 of R13.9en (SlSLlr.). 


construction, bniidins 


against Rll-37m in 197S-79, 
*nd turnover of R470 =j 


•? 1 r'Tjtin 

b t^e (5609m). against R336m. The 

... . . -**;■-- £rs‘ half brousht an openiun;? 

-nV.‘, profit of RS.76m, on turnover 

.;V e -^V:' J .=-e R23Sm. Since the end of the 

haT:‘ b^ouSt t 5 e *,' roa 6'IJ!; d ?: 

„ r '. *•„. .-* p boos has risen from R437a to 


- - - 6 ^ fUMm. 

an interim pre-tax With a continuing upsurge in 
i- ^rof.* c: R6.76ra and civil enpineering and construc- 
f Turnover o: K2SS:r.. tioa starts, new contracts are 
::;p has reported an now being signed ct higher 
:g profit for the year to profit margins than for some 


years. Major contracts recently 
won by LTA include a K24.Sm 
extension to South Africa's 
major airport, -Tan Smuts, 
Johannesburg. a R2G.5m exten- 
sion to the headquarters cf the 
state-owned electricity utility, 
Eseom, RIBta far unidentified 
military facilities and various 
water conservation and reticu- 
lation projects. 

Although the group’s order 
boosts are bulging, the manage- 
nsent foresees seme constraints 
in the nationwide shortage of 


skilled labour. - Considerable 
reductions wore made in the 
workforces in the later 1970s. 
and this cannot be mode up 
overnight. 

At the attributable taxed 
level LTA has reported a 19.5 
per cent profit advance to 
R?.83m, from K&55m, equiva- 
lent to earnings per share of 
51 cents, against 54 cents. The 
group has declared dividends 
totalling 24 cents, compared 
with 21 cents. 
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alf Esmark disposal may total Slbn 


:;_?ance 

Tnzec 

By Robert Gibbens In Montreal 
TSIZEC CORPORATION, the 
major Canadian and L\S. real 
estate developer controlled by 
the Peter and Eduard Bronf- 
man Interests with major 
participation by the Reiehman 
Brothers of Toronto, earned 
CST-2m <U.S-S6-26m) or 3S 
cents a share in the first half 
ended April 30 compared with 
CS5.5m cr 35 cents in same 
period of the previous year. 
Re venn vs totalled CSI23m. 
against C$I07m. 

The dividend is beinsr raised 
to 35 cents semi-annually from 
30 cents- 


BY STEWART FLEMING IN NEW YORK 


DETAILS OF the corporate 
reorganisation announced last 
week by the large U.S. con- 
glomerate. Esmark. indicate that 
the company is proposing to 
halve :ts" annual sales revenues 
o: S 6 .ii on and to dispuse of an 
oi: and gas subsidiary which last 
-ear contributed 41 per cent of 
its operating income of SJ 47.4m. 

Esmark owns International 
Play Tex. which manufactures 
women's underwear, and STP 
Corporation, which makes auto- 
motive products. But ils mam 
lines o? business also include 
:T? Vickers Energy Corporation 


subsidiary, which owns proven 
oil reserves of around 20 m 

barrels ana gas exploration 
acreage, an cil refinery and some 
350 service stations. 

The Vickers division provides 
the bulk o: the assets which 
the company i s planning to dis- 
cosc* of auc analysts are estimat- 
ing that the sa/e could bring 
Esmark. between SfiOQm and 
above the Slbn mark. The com- 
pany indicated that it is in part 
the high cost of developing its 
oil properties which has led to 
the decision to sell them. 


In addition to its Vickers 
operation, Esmark is also pro- 
posing to try to dispose of or 
partially close part of its large 
meat interests. Swift and Co. 
the Esmark meat subsidiary, is 
one of the leading meat packers 
in the U.S. Esmark however :s 
only proposing the disposal of 
the division’s fresh meat opera- 
tions, which involves the ship- 
ment of quarter sections of 
carcasses to wholesalers around 
the U.S. It does not plan the 
sale of its frozen or processed 
meat operations. 


Pioneer Sugar Mills doubles earnings 


Lower rating 
.'or U.S. bank 

NEW YORK — Moody’s 
invertors Service said it has 
inverc:! the ratine on First 
\>.'.ipn:l Boston Corporation’s 
r-:;Vm rf nclw to doable "A" 
fr.^m ir-ple “A”. 

’•oodi’s said that the 
financial and operating per- 
formance r»F the company, 
v.hicls is the holding company 
fur New England's tersest 
ban!;. continues to exhibit 
«i! : js?antial strength, hut the 
!i*\el nf underperforming 
r'w.*i- remain- at a hicli point 

^i-eier 


BY JAMES FORTH IN SYDNEY 

PIONEER SUGAR MILLS more 
doubled its earnings. from 
AS4.6m to AS9.6m (U.S.SlI.lnrt 
in the year to March, ond 
eppsars set for a further solid 
in {he current year. As a 
result the dividend has been 
lifted :'rum 7.5 cents a share to 
12 cent? end is covered by csrn- 
incs oi' 32.S cents a share com- 
pared with 15.S cents in the 
previous year. 

Mr. .1. F. Leggo. the chairman 
Pioneer, said that the results 
reiiceted the buoyant sugar 
price in the !a:»er half of the 
year, uti increase in the domes- 
tic sucar price and improved 
operating efficiencies. Sugar 


production for The ve 2 T was 
restricted to 374.500 tonnes, 
only marginally ahead of the 
previous year, but the average 
price received rose 33 per cent. 

Mr. Leg go said it appeared 
that the sugar board would 
place no restrictions on produc- 
tion ir. the current year, and 
Pioneer estimated it would pro- 
duce 425.000 tonnes. 

Mr. A. Morgan, the managing 
director, said that in 1980-31 the 
company would derive the full 
bvr.efi: or recent high sugar 
prices. 

Mver the next IS months 
prices should be high and 
Pioneer's cash Sow healthy. Mr. 


.Morgan said that alter the 
recent acquisition of the control 
of Australian Interestate Pipe 
Line Company, the group was 
looking for other suitable 
diversifications, and that this 
could involve the acquisition of 
a big listed company active in 
the energy' resource field. The 
aim is for Pioneer to be earning 
ns much from other activities in 
five years time as from sugar. 

In the . latest year, the 
chemicals division posted a 
record contribution to group 
profit. of AS456.000. The 
stations division contributed 
A $629,000 compared with 
A$2.2m in the previous year. 


CURRENCIES, MONEY and GOLD 
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see.'i* In irsl irate 

•; has long been a c nr.: plain: 
from industry that if only the 
pound were on the lower side 

GOLD 


>'f < the ;eb »> f competing :n 
jr m ce ilifiicuil world markets 
v.'.ulr: :.v made tolerable. 

T-v pattern which has 
c-.vjii.-pod reci*a:!;. is for sterling 
‘..oakor. vac:: Tuesday, wiic-re 
:h? market dezlinn for Thur«* 
delivery. The pound con- 
tinue* in <v s>;d on Thursday 
:n. 5 rr»ing. ah-.vd of :Jie weekly 
finnuuncemcnt from the Bank of 
Enciand on Minimum Lending 
Tte'.e. only to recover later in the 
day. Market sentiment :s very 
much on the side of a cut in 
MLR, and has been eneeuraaed 


ir. ibis r.c; only by the cries of 
angurs:: from manufacturers and 
exporters, but by events in the 
U 5. and Europe. 

Hc-.vever firm ihc authorities 
are in the desire to control 
tnor.cy -a pel;, by interest rate 
policy, the market is now con- 
vinced that a reduction in jJLR 
:s not ter away. 

On the old formula, related 
to the weekly Treasury bill 
tender. MLR would be no more 
ihar. I6i per vent, reflecting Hie 
downward trend in London 
money market rates. 

OTHER CURRENCIES 


In New York and various parts 
of Europe interest rate have 
fallen steadily, and in the case 
of the U.S. quite sharply- A cut 
in the Bank of Japan’s discount 
rate would enme as no surprise, 
while a similar move from the 
German Bundesbank Is also 
expected. The U.S. Federal 
Reserve and ihe central banks in 
the Netherlands and Belgium 
have already acted in this way. 

Despite the selling, sterling 
remains around $2-35. and 
dealers do not 'expect any sharp 
fall even if MLR is reduced 
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Gc!d Bullion .f:n» ounce 


Close . . 
3eeninc . 


M.ipleleaf.. . . 
New Sovereig, 
K.noSovs. 
Victoria Sovs 
French 20a 


*20 Eaglet . 
MO Enqles 
Sa Enj'cs . .. 


5&3S 659 

£270- 272. 

5622-625 

£265 : 266*11 

SrJC-eS. 

.i26c 267:; 

*618-62 1 

,£265:.; 256 V 

>651.50 

£263.259 

*625.25 

£267.257 

S637.60 

.‘270.S8S 

Gold Coins 

5624.50 

£265.971' 

565«S ^56 

iZTS-s 279h 

5641 :644., 

,£274 276 

5c5E 656 

i27c-; 276 ; i 

S643 643 

■ £272 2741; 

S160.. 161 

166=: 

5157-.-158-: 

.£67:*-6E.ji 

*>130 182 

iE76"; -77 ■; • 

5178 ISO 

£76-77i 

Sieo 180 

5158 161 
. 8*16 786 
S625 650 
5729-755 

.£76-3.77:; 

S 178 180 
5158 16L 
5766 771 
5609-614 

SI 14 717 

i£7e-77, 


Argentina Pe«o .. 
Australia Dollar 
Brazil Cruzeiro. . 
Finland Markka . 
Greek Drachma.. 
Hcng Kong Dollar 

Iran Rial 

Kuwait Dinar KD 
Luxembourg Frc. 
Malaysia Dollar 
New Zealand Dtr. 
Saudi Arab. Riyai. 
Singapore Dollar. 
3th. African Rand 
UA.E. Dirham 


4339 4359 
2.0290 2.0330 
122.60- 123.«1 
8.551- -8.56 : : 
98.214X04.239 
11.56-11.5B 
n a 

0.623-0 629 
66.25 66.35 
5.055a 5.0450 
2.3750 3.3800 
7.77-7.83 
4.9700-4.9800 
1.8070-1.8095 
8.65 8.71 


1848 1855 
0.8645-0.8650 
52.115 52.315 
5.6370 3.6385. 
42.65 42.80 
4.9260-4.9280 
n a 

0.2667 0.2668 
28.2428.26 
2.1445 2.1465' 
1.0115-1.0Z25 
3.32903.3310 
S.1 175-2.1195; 
0.7700 0.7710 
3.7010-3.7030 


Auatna..... ... 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France. 

Germany..... 

Italy — 

Japan 

Netherlands. 

Norway. 

Portugal 

Spain .. 

Sweden 

Switzerland. 
United State*. 
Yugjelavia_ 


£ 

Note Rates 

29.20 29.50 

66.20 66.70 
12.76 12.86 

9.58-9.66 
4.123*4.15:-. 
1920-1970 
509 514 
4.52-4.55 
ll.3ail.3S 
111 >4-116 
15912-166 
9.72 9.BO 
3.80i;-3.85is 
2.348-2.357 
6213-67 


THE DOLLAR SPOT AND FORWARD 


Rate given tor Argentina is free rata 

THE POUND SPOT AND FORWARD 



Day's 
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Day's 



% Three 
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spread 

do CO 

One month 

pa. 

months 

p.a. 

Juno Z7 spread 

Close 

One month 

p.a. months 

p.a. 

JKT 

2 3410-2.3540 

2 3465-2.3475 

1 63.1 53c pm 

8.08 

4.22-4. 13pm 

• 1," 

U 5 

2.3410-2.3540 

2-3465-2.3475 

1.63-1 .S3c pm 

8.08 4.23-4.13 pm 

7.12 

r-. 

2.1120-2.1220 

2.I20C-2.1220 

1 55- 1.43c pm 

849 

4.27-4 17pm 

7.96 

Cauda 

2. 6920-2. 7055 

2-6965-2.B38S 

0.94-0.844 pm 

3.96 3.40-3 JO pm 

4.37 

I >>ulS 

1 H37-1.1492 

1. 1487-1. 1490 

0 37-0 42c dis 

-4.12 

0.57-0. 62dis 

-2.70 

Neiliina. 

4.52=^4.56 

4 53-4.54 

3>i-2t*c pm 

7.28 7>r-ft pm 

6.17 


1 9315-1.9375 

1.9320-1.9335 

2 08-0 ISc d.s 

-0 81 

0.45-0.S5dis 

-1 .03 

3e!g>um 

65 10 6$ SO 

66-25*66.35 

26-1 5c pm 

3.62 55-45 pm 

3.02 


23.2J-2S 26 

28.24-28.26 

10-1l : sc dis 

-4.57 

29 32 dis 

-4 32 

Denmark 

12_B3.12.88 

12.83-12.84 

>*ore pm-1>* dis 

-0.52 2-ft dis 

-0.35 


5.4160-5.4735 

5 4665-5.4630 

3\— toro dis 

-823 

10«-11 dis 

-7.88 

ireund 

1.1055-1.1100 

1 1070-1 1080 

0.03p pm-par 

0.16 0.19^1.13 pm 

0.58 

■ G.-: 

1 7625-1 7665 

1 7635-1 .7645 

0 05pl nm-0 05 dis — 

0.05pm-0.05dis — 

\7. ucr. 

4.13-4.16 

4.13=j-4.14 1 ; 

3'«-2>a pf pm 

7.61 8.7 pm 

7.25 


48 80-49.00 

4S 83-48 53 

33-4?c dis 

— 9.94 

70-120 dis 

-7.77 

Poriunol 

114.2Q-11S JO 

114.65-114.85 

par-40c dis 

-2JB 40pm-8Sdis 

-0.78 


70.10-70.22 

70 12-70.15 

40-55c dis 

-3.13 

14Q-160dis 

-8.55 

SpJ.n 

164.00-165.00 

164.50-164.70 

20c pm-35 dis 

-035 30-100 dis 

-1.58 


338-245 

842-844 

15-19lire dis 

-24.20 

35-40 dis - 

-17 79 

'TilV 

1960-1983 

1971-1376 

19>:-2iyire dis 

-12.46 42=4-441, dis 

-8.77 


4.8425-4 8510 

4 SJ 30 -4.2445 

p3r-0.50ore dis 

-0.62 

0.4O-O.SOdiS 

-0 54 

Norviry 

11.35-11.40 

IIJIVIIJT 1 : 

8-6'a ora pm 

7.52 19V17»4 pm 

6.53 


4 0365-4.1035 

4. 0970-4.0993 

L02-1.I2e dis 

-3 13 

3-3.20 dis 

-3.02 

franco 

9.60-9 65 

9.61-9.62 

4^-3\c pm 

5.30 10V8>, pm 

4.16 


4 157C-4.1616 

4 1575-4 1523 

1.70-”ots dis 

-5.34 

5.20-5.50dis 

-5.15 

Swedei 

9.74-9.80 

9.77*9.78 

2V1** ore pm 

2.53 5-4 1 , pm 

1.83 


217.30-217 85 

217 45-217 55 

0.50-0 65v dis 

-3.17 

1.35-1.5dis 

-2.62 

Japan 

508-512 

510-511 

2_20-1.65y pm 

4.52 6.15-5.65 pm 

4.62 


12 52‘.- 12.4* 

12 32*,-12.53 5 : 

1 rtM BOgro dlS 

-1.53 

2.75-4. 50diS 

-1.16 

Ausrm 

29 30-29-55 

29.39-29.44 

18-14gro pm 

6.53 47-40 pm 

5.91 

•w : 

1. 6245- 1.6325 

1 6270-1.6280 

0.57-0. 49c pm 

3.91 

1 56-1.48 pm 

3.73 

Swits. 

3.80 -3 84 

3.81* -3.82* s 

4 l «-3 l «c pm 

11.78 lOVft pm 

10.73 


I UK and IroJinq ; 
discounts apply tc 


ie queted U 
the U.S. dcha 


S cmtcncy. Fcr.vard Diemiums and 
■ end no; to ;be individual currency. 


Belgian talc is for convertible 
Six-month lorward dollar 6 70 


(rancs. Financial franc G68S-56.K. 
6.15c pm. 12-month 9.J0-9.30C pm. 


ft LONDON INTERBANK FIXING (11.00 a.m. JUNE 27) 


3 month U.S. dollars 


6 month U.S. dollars 


bid 97-16 Offer 9916 bid 951 IS offer 913,'IE 


The fixing rates are the arithmetic means, rounded to the nearest one-sixteenth, of 
the bid and offered rates for SlOm quoted by the market to five reference banks at 
11 am each working day. The banks are National Westminster Bank. Bank of 
T okyo. Deutsche Bank. Ban q uo N ation ale de Peris, and Morgan Guaranty Trust. 


EURO-CURRENCY INTEREST RATES (Market Closing Rates) 
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Canadian 

Dollar 


Dutch Guilder Swiss Franc 


West German 

Mark French Frana Italian Lira 



_ 

3 = ;-9V 

121; -14 1; 

10^8- 10 7g 

30 35. 
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17V1B1: 

914-938 

121? -14 Ip 

103S-10‘B . 

3-3>s 

95 


1712 -17i» 

9---9-r 

123a* IZU 

io >2-105? : 

5^-53* 
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16-.-17!,. 

9'-: 9t; 

1110-111= 
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IS ,15 

9 : -9 . 

10 ,-ll v 

109«-10l? 


8 

One Year 

M : -14 


10!jl0>; 

lot. 101, 

5>j'5>; 




12 In. 1 Si, 

12 >3-12*4 
12*8-1238 

123H-12&8 

1238-1238 

1213-121; 


30-80 

35-66 

30-35 

24-27 

21<9-fi5l3 

19in-21 


Japanese Ye n 


13-2313 
13-13>i 
12 ?s-13 
1 1 S«-Z 2 

lOi4.ll 

913-913 • 


Tnc faiicwo nom.nz! rai»s were cjsifri l#r London dollar certifies of oeoosit: onc-monih 8.95-9 05 per cent, three-months 8-95-9.05 per cent; six-months 
e »c O 00 per zeiir on® » car s 0= per ;er.:. 

D * j' -„ a .i« r ai Eurodollar two years iQ’i-lC’i nor ren;; rhroe vdjis 10^-10 r « per cent- tour years IOV11 par cent: live years lOVIl 1 ! par cent; nominal closing rata. 
1 e, m rates are eel! lor sterl.ng. U.S. dollars. Canadian acliars and Japanese yen; others two-days' notice. Asian rates are dosing ratos m Singapore, 


S!iart-te ,m rstes • 

LONDON MONEY RATES 


. Sterling Local Local Auth. Finance , iDiscount j Eligible ' Fine 

27 . 'Certif' ic *te Interbank Authority negotiable : House .Company market Treasury Bank j Trade 
jSo of depo«it; deposit* bonds ; Deposits jPcpoalti depoaite , B»la» W»M> ! Bl»t» 


CURRENCY RATES 


Over night....... 

2 days notice.. 
7 days or........ 

7 days notice..; 
One month...,. 


•— ; 14.17 1 — 


‘ 17^.1773 

One month...,. 

Two months... 

Three months. 16 ; s-16 ! » i 
Sx months...,, 15 ‘ 

Nine months^, 14-.Vi4.' 5 145^14-i 

One Yaqr 14ij-15^ »,*■»-# 

Two years..-,.. — — 


177t , - 

27l?-I74* ' I 812 .IW 4 

- = IBI4-I8SS 

1633.17 17 >4-17-1) 

1SI4-1534 = 153g-15% 

— . 15i 3 -155» 


137s- 14b: 

1373-14 it 


MSfl-Mis 


! I7h ■ 16-1 
[17V17l a L - 

I 16*4 — 

1 : - 


1678-17 - - I 

16*i ilSfa-ISBIZVif-l^i 

163a i^3-163i) 16»4 ! 

16-16i s .153i-15iii 16£ | 

- — • |14Sj-14rt. 


Local authority and fmanca hauaes seven days' notice, oarers seven days' fixed. *Loag-Mrm focal airthorify mortgage 
rate nominally three years I3 W"i por sent; four years 13V13 7 * par cent five years 13V13 7 « per cent. Monk bill 
rates m tabla are buyina rates far prime paper. Buying rate* lor four-month bank bills 15S per cent four-month trade 
bills IS 1 * pnr cent. 

Approximem aeil ng rate {jt cn*-man:h Treasury bills 15^-15^ Per sent; rvn-tnonths 15®i*-l5»*j* par cent; 
three- months per cev Approx -male selling retos for one-month bant- bills IHu-IT^ par caqt; two-months 

wr cone three-menrhs IStu-tft* per cent; one-month trade b»U* 17»* par cent; two-months V7i per cent and three- 
montha 1ft per sent. 

Finsoce Houaea Base Ratos faubf-s.'ed fry rna Finance Haases AsierietJor J 371, per from Juno 1. 1980 
ClteiAg Bank Deposit Rates l =r sums s; man dan nonce 15 per sent. Clearing Bank Rates for fending 17 J»r cant. 
TrBOouiy Brila; Avorngo tender ra;e^ of discount 15.0801 per ceirt- 
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dune 27 rate 


Sterling.. — , 17 

U.S.* ...1 11 i 

Canadian 10.63 

Austria tefc~J 63« 
Belgian F — 13 

Danish K 13 

D'Mark. - 7ij 

Guilder 9 1 e| 

French Fr. ... ' Blai 

Ura 15 

Yen 9 

Norwgn. Kr_. 9 
Spanish Pts_ a 
Swedish K r- 10 
Swiss Fr. 3. 


Special |Ed rppean 

Drawing Currency 
PSghts ; Unt 

0^63027; QUS07753 
1.32162 ! 1.43542 
1.51894 f 1.63755 
16.6810 ■ 173962 
37.3457 ! 40^753 - 
7J4116 1 7.79279 
2.55306 j 2.01473 
2.55800 2.75691 
B.42029 ! 5.84138 
111006 1197.36 
287.452 310.168 
6.41316 BS0404 
92.7849 1Q0J743 
6.49965 6.93432 
2.12120 2.31617 


A AH July 23 

A.rfit Jnfy 12 

Alexa odors 

Oiscount—Jufy 16 
•Assoc Nears.. July 16 
BAT Inds. ..June 26 
Sank Lour.; 

July S 
Barclays Sk-...Juiy 26 
•B;mud 

Outcast.. .July 16 
•Brawn 

fJehn>...July75 
Cawccdi July 26 

C. ry Offices lufy 31 

Ciown House luly 18 

Davy Cpn. .July 28 

D. ; st-JI«s — July 19 

Oixcns Photo.. Jtog. 1 
•Ocwty .July 22 

r 015. son Ind. Aug. 3 
Fki Lcvefl ..July 26 

GEC July 5 

Geststner . — July 18 

Granada Juno ED 

GUS July 19 

•Gre«-:a K-ng ..July 3 

Giindfeys July 31 

•Hoslemere- 

EaUies..Jufy 17 
Heron Motor.. July T7 
Hogg 

Robinson.. July 17 

Hoover Aug. 2 

Illingworth 

Morris. ..July IB 

•;C Gas July l 

•Imperial July 10 

f.ncfccape ..July 26 
i»- :iai 

Sendees.. July 20 
Lex SeRnce .Ju'.y 31 
Loi uatr es .. June 21 


Announce- 
ment lest 
. year 
Final 3 975 
Final Z33) 

InL 4.5 
Int due 
Final due 

lot. 23 
Int. 8.25 


Final 10.23 
Final 4.45 
InL 1 3 
Rna! 2.5 
Fmal 4.7 
Final 6.73 
Rue! 2 755 
Final 5 0 

Final 3-6 ' 

Final 33S9 
final 4.6 
lot. 2-5 
lot. 1J4 
Fina! 6A71 
First 6.0 
IRL 1-962 

Final 3.27 
Final 0.92 

Final 2-24 
lot. 5.S1 

Final 1.15 
Final 12.0 
InL 2.7S 
Fmal 19.0 

final 4.0 
I^L 2 8 
final 65 


Annoomre- 
Date meal tut 
yur 

•Ueyds Beni: .. Jely Id W. 625- 
■Lend. & Midland 

Ind-.^Joly 8 final 4.1- 

Londio ' July 29 IrL 2. 84 

•Magnet and 

Southerns.. Ju*Y "*5 fie»> 6.0 
•Meyer 

. -(M. LI- July 14 fiwl 3.75 - 
Midland 8k. ..July 27 lot 7 S 

KatVYsat July 24 fnL 7-S 

>iaws tail. .. June 25 Ini. 3.0 

•Bnrsmae June 27 Fms! 3.18 . 

NctfcngbMi 

Mnl... July 30 lrt. l.C 

"Bank Ofg July 1« Isl due 

Ratners 

(Jewtll*fs)^Ju!y 16 final l-SZS 
RentaUI .....Aig, 2 l«- 0.85 
•Both mans _ 

iid.Julf 3 fine! tB 
Rothschild 

fnv. TsL.-Jtdy 0 r : aa1 7.0 
•SGB ...... ^...-Wy 1 *»«. 3-lS 

•Scat; & Newc. - 

Brews lufy - 3 Fmof Ifif . 

Shtfl Trans—Aug. 1 im. doe 

- Taytar . - - 

V/oodfow- Jely 3V l*t 3-15 

- Thom EMI ..July 13 FlnsTS^ 

T cram and City 

- Prep— July 13 final OOl 
Tricon troi ,__Au9 - 2 isl 2.8 

; Uniget* — July 17 F;r.*l X2 

•Union . . 

- Discount.. July .18 lee 6-375 

■Uti. Gas luty.lO. f— il 3.395 

Vs men a July 31 Inc 3-0 

Ward ft ■ 

- Golds rone... A us. 3- final 4JS2 
•Beard meeting in*mrad. t R-gFis 
issue since made, t Tav Im. 5 Scrp 
issue since made. 4Ferec**L 


AnthcwilT ‘ 
(telephone n i 

* mu F i ii ftireifs i 

Knaves f(51 548 «5») 


Anaaii Isnnst Li * 1 

3 ^ 468 - 6 - ■ 'Hr 

teSresi iirie 




PubKc Works Loan Board rates 


Cp to 3 

Over 3. ofkto i® .X 
Owr W, up fo 15. 
Over 15. ap »«... 
Over .25 


Effective frsw *«■» 

. . Quota leans ' 

. 8 * . 

byBPi Ai 

Hi I'i *3; 

• i3i wt - m 

i3i m »f 

13* m . Hi 

: I3| 131 1*1 


utfr.zj "i . ■ » - 

• N'on-quora Town B are J per or at tetet 
quota f cans A. TEqoal lasiaJces*. ^ r ;f . ?••• 
fcaK-yesriy . aanaity (6s»nl 'equ a, 
principal and interest).. '.With ; 


at 

*y-S;Pt - 4 * . .mstur * 7 ! E 

- 'ivi . Ti'l * -i 

Hi lli *•;.» 

:lt 14| ?!i 

141 P-i JJ{ 

n. i*i m 

- In f’iCh ’tl-TTt 

V crpif . ' - V.v 

*;* :jav.-«ita id sacli!^. 
of solcrcsl uni.'- 


BASE LENDING RATES 


RECENT ISSUES 

EQUITIES 


1“tsIo| 1980 ' i leg 

issue § 2 2 Itj! Stock 

Price ■£* 4S0; -Mo... ' ~ a J**R° 

p: < £ “* | High ; low . 1 ■■ *• ° 

~65 FF.iOfl , 90 74 Home Farm PredstCp: 8$ tas WW,»-l 

- : FJ*.: — : 9 3 TMenkm & Purser — 9 — -.-j- 

^B3 ' F.P.2716 91 1 79 Oakwood Group 51 — - !*f .Urr 5-5 

IOO . FJ*>27/8 110 93 Peerless . 98 : — 66-3 2 -& 


FIXED INTEREST STOCKS 

•.o : §°:Sg2' 1980 -.-fgH 

3 0 • o "3 :5 1 «; . • Stock '• ©-2 ■ 

5£ !^£'-5g a . High Low; • ' 

~f!p. 3,6 14B 111 'Automated Sec. 8X Onv. Unfc LnjBj^.145 • 
ICO FJ*. - B9ij 99 CaiLlma.Bk.ot<^nmerc«.ritOe6.r9IS 

• Nt i _ .licsmSppmChalhmse Carp. 16pe PrcL MZ 82-20 ^8^ pm 

w f.p. 22 8 101 95 Cowie*T.vlOJrtConv.ltoajCum.Pref. 96 

100 F.p. — 100U100 Caiei Cisnr. Bds. due 19»j-- rr ^.-i00 - 

« F.P. 4 0 1 !82>s lDlTs Folketone* District Water MpcPreT 0^1024 
rr f.P. — 67 . 634 London ft MidlendlndsSi* pc^&.TW-«4 67 • 

* F.P. 50. 5 1D2 B9>2 Mid Southern touted Prt. 19B 5 — -. L - . 

F.P. 19* 117 10712 HSSKewtmg’UWSCny.UWfcLn.»9*»W 116 

- F.P. 27.6 107 101 North BriLProps. 9.T G«i^URS-lJP- 1 

<r . f.p. 4. 9 lOZiz 101 Tj North Surrey Water “pc Pref. HMS 102^ 

r 4:10 • — • 11 J* lUs Sooth Staff. WAtei«i< Rd. Pf.'BS..^-^. Il*e 


AJS^T. Bank ............ !• % 

Allied Irish Bank J; % 
American Express Bfc .17 ^ 

Amro Bank *« % 

Henry Anfibaeiier 1* % 

A P Bank Ltd. 17 t 

*Arbuthnot Latham 17 % 

Associates Cap. Carp. % 

Bacco de -Bilbao 1* ‘ft 

Bank of Credit & Cmce. 17 % 
Bank of . Cyprus — — 1* %. 

Bank of NAW *. % 

Banque Beige Ltd- - « % 
Banqoe.duBhone et de • - 
la Taimse S.A .... ; Xff% 

Barclays Bank ....... -..17 46 

Bremar Holdings Ltd. 18 % 

Brit. Bank of H.d. East IT % 

* Brown Shipley ... 17 % 

Canada Perm't Trust - IS % 

Cayzer Ltd. 17 

Cedar Holdings 17 ^ 

■ Charferhoioe Japbet .. . 17 % 

Choulartons 17 % 

C. E. Coates 17 %■ 

Consolidated Credits... 17 % 
Co-operative Bank ...*17 «6. 
Corinthian Sees. - 17 % 

The Qypnw Popular Kl 17 .% 

Duncan Lawrie - IT % 

Eagd Thrust 17 % 

K T. Trust Limited. - 17 % 
First Nat Fin. Corp- . MH% 
First Nat Sera. Ltd. ... 19 V 
Robert Fraser 17 % 

Antony Gibbs 17 .% 

Greybonn d Gaaranty..7 17 % 
Grindlays Bank % 


a flair maw 8**bm> S 

■ifrmbrni Bank » * 

UHiil Sartr.iwl - - >1' 2? 

C iJflUt k Ot %- 

Konsitoofi & Slwaafui 17 % 
fodoiifrsd Bk- of Scot 
. Keyacr IclUnasn IT f. 

* Know airy A Co LUt ... 19 

LangrU Trust Ltd 17 Ti 

- -Uoydr Book 17 •% 

Edward Han son & Go. IK % 
■■■-. Midtamt Bonk ^ ....... 17 % 

tf Samuel ?7 ‘T> 

Jilfflrcan Grenfell . ^ 

^namnalWrarminuter .. . 17 
Horwith Generai Trurt 17 *5 
S. Kriaon & Co. ... 17 % 

Rossniruter ; 17 

; .Rri- Bk. Canada {Lds.> 17 ‘Z 
ScUerinser limited ... 17 % 

E. S. Schwab 17 *7. 

Security Trait Co. U& 19 T. 
Standard Chartered :. . ir ,! r t 
Trade De». Bank .,... 17 % 
Tnutee Savings Bank 17 “.i 
TmntKtk Century Sk. 17 ^ 
United Bank of . Kuwait 17 <<*. 

While* w«y LaidJaw ... 17^‘f. 

WBlUnw * dyaVi ...- 17 ^ 
Wtatrust Secs- Ltd. ...17 T» 
Yorkshire Bonk ■-. IT 

M Merebert «1 Uw Arceotiug Hauiax 

* ■ * 

• 7-4*f iteootitc- 15%. 1 -mnml- 
' tfrabeite lft\. . 

1 t-te hm* m eurat of 

■Mf wtttor l*%. up ut E25.CilO 
' - in,% and mar 05.000 
t Call Ndwh ever tMTO iW. 

| ttwmi tfaoWMa 76-- 
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u RIGHTS v OFFERS 


CORAL INDEX: Ctane 4«t4f7 £-» 


UNIT 1WST SERVICE 



Lit ext 
(tenunc. 
Date 


High ' low 


a 


135 

Nil 

_ 



115 

Nil 

47 

Ii8 

100 

Nd 

. 3 7 

78 

6tt 

Nli 

295 

4 7 

200 

F.P. 

— 

— 

18 ■ 

Nil 

3G’5 

20-6 

54 

F.P. 

11:6 

23 7 

620 

Nit 

— 

• — - 

40 

Nil 

30.-6 

18-7 

265 

Nil 

— 

— 

118 

F.P. 

3:5 

.18,7 

126 . 

Nil 

— 

88 

60c ts 

Nil 

— 

— 

98 

FJ>. 

20 6 

18,7 


20pm Astbory ft MaOctay 

17qri Brown ft Jackson . . 

34pm Carloss Capet. - 

80 Clifford's Datrtca 'A*. .. 

575 Clyde Petroleum. 

17i? Exit R and Cotta- . 

• ' 61 Eleco:: - 

25pm Harmon ft Oasfield.. 

41»i Hawley Lereure- 

44pm Land Securities. 

124 Linfood^L ...— 

127 pm Lloyds ft Scottish. 

HO pin Pancontfnental 

• 128 Silvermines._ 


18 pm ' - — 
• 19pm —I s 
43wn + 1 . 
98 -1 

615 ,»t5 

inif 

63 

25pm — is 
42<t • 

GDpm ■ i*4 • 
160 
147pm 

320bm . — ■ 

1 #^ : ... .. 


Rsnuncia^oa date ueuslly last" day for deaDng tree of stamp duly, b F igure s 
based pn prospectus estimate, g Assumed dividend and yield. V Forecast 
dividend: cover based or. previous year's earnings. F Dividend tod yield bleed 
on prospectus or other official estimates lor 1079. Q Gross. T Figures assumed. 
S Cover allows for conversion of shares not cow ranking for dividend o r reeking 
or.ly for restricted dividends. S Placing price to public. P* Peaee tmlesB ottevhe 
indicated, t Issued by tender. Offered to holders of ordinary dunes as .a 
~ rigr.ta.' 1 ••Issued by way ol capitalisation. §$ Reintroduced, tl Issuad m 
connection with reorganisation, merger or takeover. |j Introduction. Q Issued to 
lormer preference holders. ■ Allotment tetters tor fuHy-Danil. •.Provisional Of 
partly-paid allotment letters. * With warrants. It Unlisted security- tt lotted 
as uni» ccroprising 2 participating pref. .stares end 1 old. share « K3£D per 
trnlL t Dealings under special rule, • 
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PLANT & MACHINERY 
S \I-I s 


1) ROLLING MIU5 

12.5m x 24in x 2J in wide Four High Mill 

I2in x 30in x 35in wide400 hp Four High Reversing Mill 
5in x I2in x lOfn wide variable speed Four High Mill' - • • 

3 Jin x Sin x 9in wide variable speed Four Hiri> Mill 
lOin x 16in wide fixed speed Two High Mill-’ 

10in x I2in wide fixed speed Two High Milt. 

6in x 16 'ijt x 20in wide Four High Mill 

150 x 100 mm x 15 hp Two High Tape Rolling Mill • 

1 10 x 100 mm x 10 hp Two High Tape Rolling Mill 

2) WIRE RATTENING AND NARROW STRIP ROLLING MILL 
Two stand by RWF lOin x 8in roils 

3) DECOIL AND CUT-TO-LENGTH UNES 

1800 mm x 12.5 mm x 25 Ton Coil . ^ 

2000 mm x 3 mm x 20 Ton Coil” 

1500 mm x 3 mm x. 10 Ton and 15 Ton Coil 

1000 mm x 2 mm x 5 Ton Coil .* 

' _ 750 mm x 3 mm x 5 Ton Coil . , • ; •_ ; 

400 mm x 3 mm x 2 Ton Coil 

4) SUITING LINES 

1220 mm x 3 mm x 5 Ton Coil 
920 mm x 5 mm x 10 Ton Coil. 

920 mm x 2 mm x 2 Ton Coil • 

300 mm x 15 mm x 1 Ton Coll ■ 

36in and 4fiin Sheet Slitters . 

5) WIRE DRAWING MACHINES 

6 Block, in fine, variable speed (560 mm dia x 25 hp DC) . 

9 Block, non slip cumulative (610 mm dia x 25 hp AC) ' 

8 Block, non slip cumulative (560 mm dia x 25 hp AC) 

6 Block, non slip cumulative (356 mto dia x 75 hp AC) : 
Horizontal Drawblock variable speed.( 915 mm dia X-75 hp DC) 
Horizontal Drawblock variable speed (456 mm dia x JS hp DC) . 1 
Vertical Drawblock (2) variable speed (610 mm dia x 25 hp DC) 
13 and 15 Die Cone Type & Spooler. -4500 ft/min (2 machine) - 

9 Die Cone type and finishing block. 750 ft/min 

6) SHEARS AND GUILLOTINES 

1220 mm x 25 mm Cindnatti Plate Shear 

510 mra x 16 mm/50 mm x 50 mm PELS Scrap Shear 

25 m x 3 mm high -speed mechanical Guillotine, Keetons > • - 

7) SHEET LEVELLING ROLLS 920, 1,150 and L850 mm wide . 

8) HYDRAULIC SCRAP SAUNG PRESS, ReldSng ami Plate ' 

9) FORGING HAMMER 3 cwt, dide type. Massey 

10) AUTOMATIC COLD SAW, non-ferrous. Noble and Lund 

11) ROTARY SWAGING MACHINE, 25 nun capacity 

12) Win COLD SAW, Noble and Lund ■ .... - 

.13) ROD STRAIGHTEN, Cut-to-Length Lines € mm and 16 tnm ' - 

WEDNESBURY MACHINE CO. LTD. - 

Oxford Street, Bifeton 
Tel: 0902 42541/2/3 - Triex:3?M1f 


WICW4AN 6 SP AUTOMATIC IJ’ rebuilt-co. maker’s limits 
WICKMAN 6 SP AUTOMATIC I J" rebuilt to maker’s limits 
W1CKMAN 6 SP AUTOMATIC 2J7 reconi to maker's limits 
200 TON HYDRAULIC PRESSE5 ■■ 

200 TON MECHANICAL PRESS 8in stroke/* new " 

WElDBdANN 100 TON TURRET PRSS dlAdty I20in -X 60in x 
quarter inch thick : 

ROLLING MUi. 1 tin x 1 1 in wideTwo High r eo o h d itwned 
HATEBUR PKE 13 COLD FORMING PRESS 
PPOUTER GEAR HOBBER P250 RECONDITIONED -' 

MEDART BAR PEELER «n RECONDITIONED- - - 
W1CKB CRANKSHAFT UTHE MX4 RECON Dm ONED 
CAZENEUVE LATHE MODEL HB725- 28in swing x 401b reccmd, - 
MALMEDIE 4-staeiori GOLD HEADER QPR8 Excellent ' 

MATRIX THREAD GRINDERS ' 

QNQNNATI BROAOHNG MACHINE 30 tons. 96te stpdee 
VERTICAL DUPLEX FACE TYPE 

ROLLS TOOLS LTD. 

154/6. BlackFrian Road, London SET VEM * . " ■ / ^ 
Tdi 01-928 3131 - Telex: 26177T 
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UNIT TRUST INFORMATION ■ SERVICE 


AUTHORISED 


TRUSTS 

tftqp UUt TsL Mngvs. (a) 

JWMGatotaMBiL,- ‘ 






E« MM ft Jto dfcy Ts*. Mngomt. Ud. 

28b Aggrade St^WL HUft lffl 

EnsmEkrfe,Tst_p/a 79.7|“„4 flSe 

Ejrtftr* Law Ua. Tr. M.? {aXbXe) 

mmty&Lwr p&B 82.91 HUJ 5J5 

E“*®**T International Maaageomt Lid. 

S, «91 

«sasR==as i« 

J?ws Fmtiy Unrt Trurf Mngt LUL 


MaaLife Bfeaagement LU. 

OC85UD1 
76if-MU| 463 


Geode's Way, Stevtrape. 
HKhOnth ... f 7 ?R 


St. 
CrQMh 


Stewart UiA TsL fetoBswn LtoUa) Ciftr trf. Wtetwlartg' Assurance 
45,Chartoth?S«j, EJuST 031-2263271 b ' ' W “‘ rtw « 



Accrai'. _ ______ 

iSS^^ESt 



Pnas «i AIM STlfart tafegii*! 


-I 3UB Franfegtoo IMt iSgt Ltd. (a) 

64,UndouWUt,EG2M5NQ. (31-6285181 


Mayflower Maacgcraeut Co. Ud. 

l^-l^ fireshan St, EC2V 7AU. 01-606 BD99 

Ta=" 

Mercury Fond Managers lid. 
30,GrtshareSL,EC2P2Ea. D1-A0D4555 

ssasr&fii a-ja 

ESttirfl "S:; 1 

Mere. Ext. June 2$ _Mn 729 +4fJ i'pg 

tern. Unas JwelQfeS 93i| +5j| fx 

MUand Bank Graop 

Trust Hai^erj Ud.f (a) 


45, CtartotteSij, Edtfcorah. 

SSSKfiSLB- 



Sm Affiance Fend Knot Ud. 
SraUfeKelfce, Horsham 
Em ^.JtoeU £59.20 29 BL< 


Wes Prop. Find 

Managed Fua) 

EijuHy Firt 
Fanoirod Fund 
. Fund__ 

GU Fynd 

Stick Gold Fd 

PULA Fad 

Sac. Prop. Umte- 


9664 
— JWESd 


fTheFomily F& 

Target TsL 


TsL Mm. UA«aJ{g) 


040364141 p«. Mngd. cap. 

a SSMfe 

Pens. ttoneyAK. 

Prns. Equity Csp- 


■Aiwa 

Conxwxflty 

kssm 

rMOOU 



“»"£*** 

£S5e£^=®f SS id iS 

Funk la Coart* 

fg^sSStm 

•watt. Restricted to autos infer 
ST. Unit Managers LbLV 
16 Hteawy areas, EC2M7DD 01-628 BI31 

£T. Cap. inooms 

ETJaifti dZZZ 



01-4064300 


. com*. 


’ Aadmon IMt Trust 
V mWM»mttSt,EC3UhAA. 
IrtTMliT J5ft5 62J) 


W& 

G.T. Fa- 


*• Trust (a) (g) 

—4 SJ 8 5 feprteigh Road, Drem w Su . 

- Amtacher IMt MgnL Co. Ltd. G.AA. m 2 

**"!*#• EC2V7JX_ _ . 01423m Qrtnort Fond Managers? 



•Prices at Jm73. Nad fedfe JrifL 


Minster Fund Managers Ltd. 

Minster Hss., Arthur 5ft EC4R 96H 06623 1050 

a=j % 

MLA Unit Trust MngtmL Ltd. 

Ofcf Ojmd Street, SW1A<UG. 01-222-8177 

MLAlMtS 1610 672) J 4.64 

Murray Johnstone U.T. Mgot? (a) 
lU.Hope Street. GUcgow, G2 2UH.041-2Z1 5^1 


GAAcnm 

■wrestnniATnat— 

Special Stuattocs 
Eagle. 

PacnicAccunL 

Incwne. 

Ealra Income 543 

Preference Share — 13.9 
Etittjr-——- 456 

iHcaneariGnwttT- 42. 

Pr^Mjuie25~^ 

Tower UnK Trust Knct Ltd. 
39/4SFta$titqy Sgtare, EC2A IPX 



Legal & General Prog. FtL Ifere. Ltd. 

P. 01-2W967B 

SP - J - 


U. tent WiOflrla SL, E64N 4TP. 


LAG June 2 r 


ScfMdtr Lite Gretv? 
Enterprise ftwe, Portmuh. 


day Jriy 


Life Assor. Co. of PMnsyfwania 
8, Hew W, Onihan, KenL • Mednav B12398 

lacop units iioa — ^ 


86372 

PttB.GikMed.LQ)..! 

Pens. Gilt Med. Acc_ 

Pens. Gat Le»g Cap_, 

Pens. 6 * Lang Acc^. 

NFSECap.—— 

MS HFSEAsc. l 

13S pint Unil Find .1 

Food a ui tndy dosed tonen 

Perform Unhs | Ml i J ^ 

Serfs (2\ Pnps are to uHicies tautd LL1980. 
Sens (1) There are tad prices for earlier poMcta. 


Uojrds Life Assurance 
20. Cl Am Sl. EC2.4HX 
MAy Garth June b_l 
Op^’A 1 Jwr 26 

!PtP 


10.77) _ 


01-3477699 



r4 z 


Commercial UnFon Group 

St. Heren-s, 1, Unctertteft, £C3. , 01-2837500 

Vr. An. Ac. Juae 20«| 75J6 1-0111 — 

Oa-AreantyUts. 1 24 JO — 

CpnfHfeistkHi Life Insurance Co. . 

50. Chancery Lane, WC2A 1HE. 01-34202B2 


9£qetty Fond j 




tiJ European. 


Deutag Day Friday. 


67# -fi 284 


<DZ77) 227300 
4L9I-QJJ 536 


Uc, Monthly F>mI — P30Q MOD) ~"4~ W W " 

Aitattmot Securities Ltd. (aXc) 

' 37,tt*«»St, LoodooEC4RlBY. 01-2365281 


2SL Mary Axe, EC3ABBP 




&U4 



7 " 


Hattonal Pi wM a l tiw. fitogts. lifao 

40, Gracectivch SL, EC3P 3HH. 01^234200 

N.P.I . Gth.Uo.Tst_B7.9 OM 

(rtamvlh5tsl« mi 82. 

NP1 (Tsss Trust n«23 IS). 

(Aecan. Units)** 0598 lME- j 

•Prices on Auelf Mat deaflng Joly _ 
••Prices at Jne 2b. Next dealing Jaly XL. 


. Ql-6282294 

JneoB»&Grtwth 

Spedri SUtsates __ 

Trades Union Unit TsL Mangas? 

lOOl Wood Street. EJL2. 80U FbSflas 

TOUIJ ^ 2 r — ^ ^ ~ J 432 tS£5kam=i 

C®"** l«sora«* Co. Ltd. 

32. CernhaB. E.C3. 

(tonm. llnrts.) 033.7 

fsas^sa^s 

£££*!£= ® 

fAmen. Unto) 67^ 

FWd M. Jute 26 HILO 

(Acorn. Units) lULO 

Glen Jm 24 60.9 

IAcomTI UnitsJ MJ) 

M»t»roJne24 p3 

(Acsan. Units)- 

Van. Growth Jane 24. 
lA£cwn.Unte)._LIB25 


22BJI _ 

f - ^ 393 3 - 

JffiSd 

2MJ * 
2475 
•t 346X 
.1 3T2J 


-HLS) 


-3 — 



Hstiouai Westnunsta? (a) 
161, CfaBUSMe, EC2V6EU. 


Capita (AcctmJ 1838 

Extra Inc. ______ (564 

tada — __®5 


Vai Htr. Jme24 

WWonoor Jwe26__ 72.9 773 

Wcam. UnitsJ 92.9 

Wck-H*.Jmitf27>-. &7 
DaAcaan. ^6.9 

Trutod Managers Ud^aXbXe) 

IB, Carenige Road, Bristol. 

Ca pittU ..- . 11575 


01-6265410 


.*U=! = 


Man .1 

533 Credit & Camnrefce Insurance 

120, Regent SL, London W1R5FE. 01-4397081 

|g CAGMngd.Fd J13L0 1420) J — 

8-27 Crown Life, 

Crown Ue rise, WoSnugGUZnxW 048625033. 

rc.1 CM Inren nrvo 9 113 71 ,'nCI 1(1 fit 


01-6066060 


,S3:d 3^2 

'T^fiMcMrs Ukdurn Ltd.? (aXcXg) 59 GrestemStre«,EC 2 PfflS . 01-6064433 


Gavett (Jtdm)? 

77 London Mti 8 ,EC 2 
atocWddr.Jnw? 

ssrS^AM 

Wetus o n MaBaoenent Co. Ltd. 


01-5885 620 
^H332 


Growth 

t , 

- M. Fd.“ 

SiraBer Companies 
UnirersaiFd 

MEL Trust 
MRtuiCnaL 

Nristor 

NdstarHigO 




drl Oise FtL Inca. 

4Jb Mang-dFiAo 

MaitfdFd.lnk- 

htins’d. Fd. Htiij — _ 

Pro p e rt y Fd.Atc. , 

Property Fd. \rat 

Property Fd. Incffl 

Foed Im. RL Acc 1 

Fixed lrtt_ Fd. Incffl. -I 
Equity FtL Acc. 

Equity Fd. IniL. 

Effliity Fd locra. — □ 

lnv.Ta.Fd. Acc 

Iw.Tsl Fi Ind. 
Jw.TsLRMnc 
. iSoow Fd. Acc. 

027232241 htoS-Fd- 

Sj 07 Icterfl-Fd 

5.07 InterT. Fd. Inopi 

High Income Fd 

Invest Fd Acc 


4 S52 



+051 1064 


~J 15.96 


16.77 

15-99 


5.7B 


667 

1665 


6 « 


tefcsesii: 

PriB^aLCftJ. JneJA 
Uero.UaAC.JBie 16 
Pm.MaCap-Jwiel&. 

Pew. Op 4c. Jane 1c. 

P«a.D ro X3pJurelb. 

London Mem & Httan. Ha. Autsr. Ltd. 
129 Kbigway, London, WC2B6NF. 01-4040393 

‘Asset BaMer 1 J49.0 5L5J J — 

London Indemnity & GrW. fats. Co. Ltd 
18-20, The Fartary. Ruling 58351 J- 

si at z 

Fixed Interest 087 -u sf -OJ| _ 

Loralofl Life Linked Assor. Ltd. 

81 King William SL, £C4N 7BD. 01-6260511 

™ 

SB 

The London & Manchester Ass. Go.? 

Wlrolade Park, Exeter. 039252155 

rtezxote ruffi 
I fry. Trust Fund . 

Property Fund_ 

KfE&tza 

M ft G Group? 

Three Otoys, Tower NV, EC3R68Q. 01-6264588. 
American Fd. Bontte, ^ )^ 



— MooryPeit. Act. 

— Prap.Pcn.Cap 

— Prtq).PM.A« Lw uewq ...sj 

— „ Fr y*, w e. tar LdTSeri* 4, Jm 73. 

— Phsos Series S 5m* 24. Oder pros u requett. 
_ Scottish Wttlows’ Groan 

— PO Box 902, Edinburgh EK16 56U 031-655 6000 


BartucM Managers Uwsey) LM. 

P,0- Box 6 % SL Helier, Jersey 0534 74806 - 

BBtO.lM.FuKl — ,„»8.4 94ft4 . -4 580 

Barclays IMcarn InteenaHouaf 
LChartog Cross, SLHrfler, Jersey. 053473741 

Overseas licame . 

UnUoltirTma. 

UnBml Trust. 

LThonas! . 

Urtcom AtsL Ext — 

Do.tiea.HQn. frea 

Do. Grtr. Pacific m3 

Do. Inti. Income {336 

Do. Me of Man To W27 

Do. Mora Mutual — _{38.9 
Bishopsgate CommotSSy Ser. Ltd. 

P.0. Box 42 Doufifas, I s 61 0624-23911 

win Mja „_.J — 

^ Lid ^ 

I end **£L Hat ioL JUy 7. 



ARM AC *June2- 

COUNT*M - 




Ex. L). Act. June la_u67J] 

Ex. U. Inc. Jane IB ^.042.9 
Pn.Uao.Jm 19 „133&8 

Skarulia Life AsMuauce Co. Ltd. 

161-166 Fleet St. UffldoaEC42DV 01-3538511 

CE Was Acc. 1DUL 

Peas. Equity 

F» Price of ether Ufflts . 

Basts Rues please Phone 

Standard Ufe Assurance Company? 

3 George SL, E<£ofaurgh EH22XZ. 031-225 7971. 

[-011 - 


CASRHO^Vtoli. 

OfgtsMy lewd pi 
BUiOfBgate Progressive — Lifn. Agents 
9, Bbtoptgate, EC2N 3AD 01-5886280. 

ii WSi S8 

Bridge. Management Ltd. 

GPO Bn 590. Hong Kong 
Jy31_._-_.| - 


Smd’jiyveS |l7, 


::::] s 


150 



Britannia TsL MngmL (C.IJ Ltd. 

30 BadiSUSL Metier, Jersey. 0534 73114 

fiLSfti SS?^S? Fto ^*4.4, 

Warm Bond FniU__m5 \ 


1060 
4 JO 




Storing ttonenintod Fds. 

Growth Invest KU 

Far East G lM.Fd.__ 1D6.4 

Z2'JX&h~1& 7 

HlglilM.Stlg.TsL — B 6 D .... , 

VOfae M Jmr 27. Next drolitn J 

Caprfal Deposit Tst-.f£lU2 11131 X 0-25 

Esl tali return on nqueSL Nnt deafrvj July 1. 
Brown Shipley TsL Co. (Jersey) Ltd. 

P.0. Box 583, SL Helier. Jersey. 0534 74777 

Hsehzdui w-'s*- 30 

Butterfield MaaagemsSt Co. UL 
P.0. Box 195, Hamilton, Betmuta- 
Bottress EqoHy 


Buairs Income. 




205 

9.41 



Family 1981—_ 

Family 82-86«. 
HM 


ii dj +a- _ 

h _„ = 

1501 Crowd Brt. Irtv.-A 1 — WJS - J — 


Yield Bcnd^.teaT 
Internatrf. Bond“_ W& 

■S 8 fi£E% 



PerotonCroh (996 

Sun ABaace Fund Man gart . Ltd. 
SuvAOlance Hose, Horsham. 040364141 

= 

Sub A ft i n cc Linked Life las. Ltd. 

Smt AOIam Hone, Horsham. 040364141 


Pms u June 2. Next aft day -My 
Cagftaf International SJL 
43b Botdevaid Royal, Luxembourg 

Capital lire Fund 1 USSZ1.94 f — J - 

C ha rterhouse Japhet 
1 Paternoster Row, EC4 
Atfirnpa. 

Adnerba 
Fcmdak 







Ud.? (aXg) 

Surrey- 59U 

M-% 1 ® 


01-5345644 





Baring Bnrihors A Cft, Ltd.? feX*) 
.8MetaenhaH8t,BC3- 01-5882830 


^=3-t8 

Gaartbn Royal Ex. Umt Mps. Ud. 

Rojnd Excb» EC3P3QK 01-6288011 

tag) GaartMl TsL—fUSO 12001-061 500 
Henderson A d w hdstiU dn (aXbXc) 

» Mow 


Norwfch UnioB insurance Group (h) 

P-0. Bex 4, Norwkft MR1 3NG. 060322200 

Group TsL Fund 1095.4 4&g-3.4J 640 

Ptari Thist Managers Lid. (aXoXz) 

252, High Hnlborq, WC1V 7EB. 01-4058441 

Pearl Growth FtL J26.7 28i 

AranUMtt___Si 37J 

Peart lreL_JHZZ045 37J 


24, Cute Si. I . 

ggjssurE 

„as^^ras 

Exba Inc. Growth 232 

Do. Ann 9L9 

s aa^— a-i 

jgg UntLPrtarrty gO 

TSB Unit Trusts (j) 


Pens. Mixed Fd. 

RwncyFd 

BrewInEody Fd 

Brew In Fixed InLFd. 

Cmszdet fnsanuee Co. Ltd. 

Vinads House, Tower PI, ECS. 014268031 

GrtiL Prop- Jaw 2— |9L3 10101 l 

43* Eagle Star ImurJMidtand Assor. 

404 1, ThreadoeetSe Sl, EC2. 01-5881212 

JJL60 Eagle/Mid. Units (602 6301-05) 705 

i EVdtP ft Law Lite Ass. Sac. Ltd? 

lirtll 7 Ax«rth*n Road, Httft Wycootbe. 049433377 



Son Life of Canada <UK> Ltd. 

2. 3, 4, Cochspur St, SW1Y 58H OL9305400 

Mapie Lf. Grtb. 

Maple Lf. Mangd._i 

%SlH&£=z 

SSS:!S!l:S£r- 

Son Life Unit Assanance Ltd. 

107, Chrapslito. London, EC2V60U 01r6067788 
I -04 - 




Mamdacturars Ufe insurance Co. 


Equity Fd 

Property Fd.. 


gyp Fixed Interest F.. 
-:¥> GW. Deposit Fd_ 
ItodFd!- 




120.9 

-Z$&& 


SL George's way. Stevenage. 
Managed . R^| 


— Deposit 


PO Bor % Keem Hu*, Andover, Haoh; SP10 IPG. ISr^teiSH 
mu x-xino - - _ o- ?no- Pen. ebeea led — 


Eqntty A Law (Managed FMs) Lid. 

Amatstau Road. High Wycombe. 049433377 lRtt ^ oral - 

Ind. Pen. Equity _ 


043856101 




ffio 




p**=mj***mgp 

• Inc. & Assets_____ 362 





Pefican UuAs Admin. Ltd. (gXx) 

t57-<a, Princess Sl, Manchester. 061-2365685 
PalitanIMts (1035 TT13) -OJJ 509 

P a p eiiu l Unit Trust MngmL? (a) 

<8, Hart Sl, Henley on Thames 049126868 

SS S;R| g 8 :dS » 


0064 L3TAR 
(blTSB General 

thirin trnrn 

(b) TS 8 taeoroe — 

(b) DreAecum. 

TSB Scottish. 

Do. Aaron. _ 

Ulster Sauk? (a) 
Waring Street, Befei. 
(UUster Growth (385 



I nd. Pea. Cash , 

Ind-Pcn. Bataac«J_ 
hxL Pea. Dep. Admin. -I 


ritwi) 



Prices at Jm 12. Aext settlement 

. Graap Perotoo Ftrxfc P rices areilatoe oo 

Famfiy Assurance Society 
(See Manned SariBBS Group) 


A- 

.4 — KhKpp 


Mer ch an t hyseston Assurance? 

Leon House, 23 High Sl, Croydon 01-6869171 

Property— 1 Z140 


l 6 S«yPaB_] 

Mooey ItarfcetHL-- 
MooeyUktPeS-H 


Practical Invest Col Ltd.? (yXc) 

44, Bioomstary Sq, WC1A2RA 01-623889^ 

sssueaw 

Provincial Life lav. Co. Ltd.? 
22%Bishta5gateEC2. 01-2476523 

PndL Portfolio Mngn. Ltd.? feXbXe) 

HoShoro Bas, EC1N 2NH. 01-4059222 

PnKfattal U465 1S5) — U( 556 

0.73 f&uflter Ma n ogomeut Co. Lid.? - 
243 The Stock Exchange, EC2N1HP. 03-6004177 

iS 

Quadrant IntL Ftad_l . 

Qua*** Recovery _)1 02. 

Rdbnce Utaft Mgrs. Ltd.? 

ReSmce H 5 e, Torhridge WeOs, ». 


02323SZa GUftioore Bonds 

4L3| 1 565 For underhtag «iit prices of Gartraoie 

Unit Trust Account A Mgud. Ltd. Managers under AodwfeecMJ^ 

sad ts 



INSURANCE 


BONDS 


Abbey Ufe Assmnce Co. Ud. 
18SLPtartChBdgrod,EC4. 01-2489111 


H» Sautnel Uott TsL Mgn.t fa) StttetaTst. 

45 Beech SL.EC2P2LX 01-628 BOH SekfarteTsl.fnc.-j 

Trust. 

Trust B93 367) -Ht4f 456 RMgeffeM 

1 Ftostary Sg. EC2A1PO 
Income ITT- 



Tta Brifisk Ufe Office Ltd? (a) < 

" .TrtaVfce Writs, fO. 0B9222Z71 

m 



rjooe 25. Matt chafing Jriy V 

4 ^ LhL, «*X 5 ) 
rt «&■' «lta* Hse, HtaHtadF HrtJv Sr. 0444-5B144 
• ,I^UribJ 6 ne»_r-‘- 



Key Fond Mangers Ltd. (aXg) 

25, MiSc SL, EC2V8JE. 01-6067070 

Kleiinvoft Benson Unit M w ager s ? 

2D.FenctarchSL.EG3_. 01-6238000 


Lid. 

01-5886906 

s 


Eotfoddld Asset Managem e nt (g) 

72-00, Gaieboase Rd. Ayfestny. 0296 

NX. IntL Fd. _9S.a -33 LW 

NX.SndrQv5Fd.-EUJ Z2S3 -03 456 

Romo Unit Trust MngL Ltd.? (a) 

City Gate Hse«FindBiySre. 6 C 2 . 0X4061066 


117, Feoctarch St, EC3M 50Y. ' 01-4880733 

Inti. Managed Bosd-POtA ZH5) J . 

General Portfolio Ufe hs. C. Ltd.? 
Crossbrook St, CbestoeL Herts. WafUeraX 31971 
1 Portfolio Fd. Ac 
Portfolio Fd. Ini _ 

POrtfello Kaa. Aol_H 70 
Portfolio Man. lofi.—|452 47j 

Gnshn Lite Ass. Soc. **»*. 

2 Prince of Wales Rd,C*aomh. 0202767665 

GX. Cash FroxJ t 

CO-EquKyFund 1 

GJ.GttFind E 

GX.la3.Fand. 

GX_Ppty.r 

Gmwtti A Sec. Life Ass. Sac. Ltd.? 
Growth & Sec. Life As. Soc. Ud. 

Ftextte France 1 1D9J 

Gnartfian Royal Exchange 

Royal Exchange, EXJ. 01-2837101 


5911 


= 



MEL Pemians Ltd. 

Mean Court, DorUn& Srorey. 

Netac Eq- Cap 0026 

(telex Eq. Acorn. 0535 - 

Neiex Money Cap.—J 
tWex Mwl AccJ 
Nelex Gtb Inc Cta-— I 

MetneGthtncAcc 

NriMrd.Fd.Cap._J 

Ne) MoL Fd. tux- 

Nelex Deposit Cap_ 

PMoc Deposit Acc — 1 . 

Nelex IcLFbUbl Cg*7£ 

NeteX tflLFtoire. AoS&S 

Nextra. toy Aue 25, 

NPf Pension Mwamgat Ltd. 
48GncedurtiSL, EC3P3HK. 01-6234200 

“^IBaBnPBdJB* nH - 

New Zeadaud las. Co. (UK> Ltd.? 
Itoktiad House. Southend SSI 2JS 070262955 

wsi^» ' 




= 


30.92 


^3 = 

+53 — 


CHve Investatttrts (Jersey) Ltd. 

PJLBh 86 , 8 L Peter Pun, Gaenaey. 048126521 
C.H. GBt Growth Fi*.|QD3 
CHve GIB Fd.fC.LI— 1554 
ahr Gift Fd. (Jsyj— (£929 

■Duly Dealings. 

Corahil Ins. (Guernsey) LttL 
P-Q. Box 157, SL Peter Port, Gaernsey 

Ifflri. Man. Fd. p855 2025) —J — 

CrateRMBut Fixed. laL Mogrs. (Jersey) ' 
P.0. Box 195, a. H (tier, Jersey. 053427561 

GteFraiCJ^^^^UM 

DWS Deutsche Ges. F. Vfetpapienp - 

Crmebrogaeg 113, 6000 Frankfurt 

Invests JDM5U0 5550|-010| — 

Delta Gmg 

PJL Bax 3 012. Nassau, Brians 

Deft. In*. Jane 24 pL75 259)tOJB) ■ — 

Deutscher tuvestment-Trust 
Postfadi 2685 BMmgase 6-10 6000 Fr^kfurt * 
Con centre-^ IMQ750 38JO)+OJ 

IBL fCIltUVOHB. 

Dreyfus 

PjO. Box 

NAV June 17 — __SSSA6i> 2836) J - 

Edison A Dndfey Tit. MgL Jny. Ltd. 

PX Box 73, SL Hefier, Jersey. 053473933 

EXLIX.T P3L5 M03). ...J 229 

The EngKsh AssocMIu 
4 Fore Street, EC2. (05837081. 

E. A. tonne Fred*— M75 506) J &4B 

fly a. 




PtRLlldBL 
Pros. Mri. 

^SSSSSSik- 

Target life Assurance Co. Lid. _ - _. 

5ffi'* w “ , *".’5S£S8a ) wj SfESi^rsrl 

SiS^d 


Jdy 2. “feat dem% Jue 30. 
HokSngs N.V. 

Plerterraal 15, WHtemstad, Croacao. 

SL.EC2. 


^OP - Fd.] 

Prop-Fud 
Prop. F4 

Prop.Pd.MHI 

RxeP InLFCL lnc.1 

Fboedfntfit Cap-1 

U.K. Equity Fd. Cap.. 


Albany Life As su rance Co. Lid. jWferug^nRa; 

3L0toBroflngtooS t .Wl SSg5??SSSfZ! 




Ctoafti Life Unit TrsL Mngrft Ltd.? 
n >^)fe)tSL, Potters 8v, Hots. 



Royal TsL Can. FdL Mgrs. Ltd. 

4B5G CnaaaSti London EC4M6L001-2366044 

uccre runfl- 




L A C Unit Trust Manageawnt Ltd.? 



JaHBBHCT 

^tei (Janes) MngL Ltd.? 
-in OW BmrolSL, EC2N 1BQ 


iAnwf^JHR 
fttas on Jane ! 


oi£r2n-x> The Stock Exchange, EC2N1HP. 01-5882800 
p.earsuzz imw neng ^ 47 j + 6 ^ 1^.66 


Aid II 


Legal A General Tymhd Fond? 
lft Capyuge RoacL BrfStoL 027232241 totems 

^ «d a 88 S 

4 jK Wert a» w Mf it*. 

S-S Leonfate Admkdstratioa Ltd. 

Dtext dSitaJSyi ‘ -J 14 ?** 

i S*l JWt Fft Mgrs. LUL? (eXe) tSS^S^ZZms 

2U6& 


Pries OB Jm LX. Next dealing 

Saturn Fund Management United 
6 ft Canon Street. EC4N6AE 01-2362425 

SVMCT Can FirntN Ofinu . — l — J 1737 
SlMCOWBgr Futat Jiteo - J _ J 27J9 

tuSrohortsoT Cash Deposit Fras. 

Same A Prosper Group? 

4, Great SL HeKta, lantfen EC3P 3EP 
68-73 (Men St_J Etfrtech EH2 4NX_ 
Detangs to; (0-jS54 8899 or 031-226 7351 


„eftL. 

SULMo ueyn L As .— 
Ir*LAI»uFiAaii__ 

•RtAC^ 

^rjtaLAcc 

G'lil^ton.Ft!n Arr 

l«U.t*LPoFdAcc 

_ Pen-Aec 

i Ibv.PkiAcc — 

Fxd.tpt.Fd. (9t8 

AMEV Ufe Assnrance Ltd.? 
Akin Use., Afciu Rd, IMgaie. 
AJdEVUfanaeed. 

AMEVMgd/ff- 
AMEV Money Fd. 

BS%HSti£. 

AMEV Prop. Fd. 

Ftesmxvd 

AUEWFrenWB 

A/im U.HJI- .. M .. 

I name 

iffl. Growth- 
Coptai Fuad. 

Barclays life Assor. Co. Lid. 
252Ro»nfortRi,E7. 





-41X00 

FAC MgnL Ltd. Ink. Advisers 
1-ft Latueoce Poortoey Hffl, EC4. 01-6234680 

LTD 


Prices Jm 18. Weekly 
Fidelity MgnL A Res. (Bda.) lid. 
P.O. Box 670, HmBton, Bena id U ’ 
FUefRyAffl-Ass 


____ - -Sav. Ti 

FWdJtyFri ^ , 

I let. Fund — L 

rPxdflcFd I 

r World FclZJ 



2225 


= S±?S^=:i 


B3FJSR 


TransMsnatlawd Ufe las; Cta Ltd. 

2 Bream's Bldgs, EC4A lNll. (0-4056497 


Murick DdM k —ut Giuu p ? 

PO Box 4. Norwich NR13NX. 060922200 



Pens. Fid. 

Pens. Fixed Iffl. Acc.. 

Pens. li«T (ratiri 
Pens. Inti- Acc. — _ 

Pens. Prop- lor&all 
Pews. Prop- ACC. — J 
Pens. Depos. fnrtizf 
Pens. Depos. Act- 
— Hatnfaro Life Assurance Li tufted? 


ntoente Assnrance Cta Ltd. 

4-5 Kins WtSmSl,£C4P4HR- 016269876 

mauidm 

Plnued Sarfags 

Z Worship St, Londoq, EC2A 2AB. 01-920 0661 
1 st I 



I^OOW - 

Fidelity Mgrat. Renaick (Jenny) Ltd, 
Hse, Don St, SL Hefier. Jersey. 0534 

Series AftotnLL—JMJI 
Series BfPiclfcrZfrM 
SeriesD MniJtojZJa^M 
Sterttao FtertK-Zp5r 

fed VBdng CanmndKy Trusts 
10-12 SL George’s St, Dourtas, MIL 0624 25015 

FsLWk.Cro.Tst. (40J. 4221 J 580 

Fleadng Japan Fund SJL 
37, «e NotreJfane, Inremh onr y 

Hta*iBJroe25 J US$4857 ) J - 

Frankfurt Trust breestmeat— GmbH 
New merer Strata 74-76, D-6000 Frartdurt 

SSP^dSSS W- 

PMc Utortd Find Ltd. 
tatleriidd Bafa. HaroHuo, Bratrtta 

NAV May 30 J US$13027 i | - 

G.T. Managrarent Ltd. 
^ift*J^QpdsnL«%»j4Bl0B EE2 



Trideat Lite 
London Rroft GfaaoeRer. 


— ‘7 Old Park Lue, London, W1 
Fixed Ire. tap.. 

Eflcity 

Propprtjr 


01-4990031 



Rotate 40101 -Managed Cap 


Managed Act fc 

OrerSNS 

GiU Edged 

Araenran Acc. . 

PlNLF.UJep.Cap — _ f 


3 = p^ F p^r~ 


Pro. frop. Acc. f 

Pen. Man. Cap 

Pen. Man. Arc 

Pen.Gm^gXejp— . 


Lloyds pic. (fait TsL Msgrs. Ud.? (a) 


m~M= 

&S Setug Unit Trust Managta^Q Su&J 

37 A^Wro*5B9L,MaBch«» 061-2365685 gwlncnroe 

' JU» 



r.SWBta Official Imest 
;x lgjta todUtoW, Banina; 

i*SSSEg=l " 


Do, (knxrJ_ 
FffljdtT - toLTecfautogy 

01-6384121 DuUnaroJ- 

• • 1 yitarWwde_ 

(AasonL) 

1815 

•l;d « 

Ud?faX8) 

01-2832632. 




L7 . 1 

OK &U 3T pt 

Uqrafs Ufe IMt TsL Magita Ltd. 

7280, Gatehnee Rd, Ailedny. 02965941 
Equity Araxn 0Z7 223.9) .-.J 505 

Local AHtBKf&es* Mutual Invest TsL* 

77, London Waft EC2H 1DB. 01-5881815 



0-5345544 Pen. 0A.F. Arc. ] 


1306 






Prop. Equity ft Lite Ass. Cta? 

119 Crawford Streri, WIN 2AS. 0-4860857 

R. Si* Prop. Bond I 2X3 £ I J — 

M |=3 r 

Property Growth Asstsr. Co. Ltd.? 

LeM Hotse, Croydoo CR91LU. (0-6800606 

" ‘ JWj r 

.4 

.7 



Anchor 

P . . M _ Anchor Gflt Edge. 

Cta Ltd.? Anchnr InLFd 

«*=■ 

G.T.WH — 

CX Invw L Fd."_J 

fiSEBSSk 


342. 


Tyndal AunramaefFenrionsteXbXc) 

18, CaqyngeAlriL Bristol. 027232241 


■ C.T. Technology FdZ] 

G-T.PacitaM_l_4 
C.T. PhBpplaeFeL_hlSS7. 

' Barteoare hmsL LftL Id q. Agts. 

. 2, SL Mary Axe, LoadM, EC3. OWSO 3S31 

[ Foodf Jersey) — f9/.0 Kt20( .... J 129 


= -saaMKH 


Xffld 


S21 


I 


Hearts of Oak Benefit Society 

129, Ktogsway, Lnodon. WC2B 6NF 01-4040393 

Hearts of GA J428 4551 i — 

HH Samuel Lite Assar. Ltd.? 

NLA Twr, Arifflseorobe Rd_ Croy. 01-6864355 

KStfSErdBa **” 

Uarageil Units 

MarugedSenesA — 

Managed Series C 

Money Units 

Moaey Series A— 

Fried InL Ser. A. 

Equtty Series^ 

Pro. Managed E _ 

Pro. Managed Ac 
GtMdCac- 



Sj°ky Fund (A) 

8S&3SEE 

Ch-edaed Rmd___. 
6ft^©fd Fd.(AJ_ 

® Retire Amu)fty_ 
ilmraed. Arnty. 
fffln ■rimml FlL. . . . 
Prop. Brawtb Pewtero , 
All WTtber AC. Ut ”* 

ftrrv. Fd- Uts. 

Pereion Fd. llts 

Coov. Pens. Fd 

Ciu.lhB.Cro.UL_ 

«. Fd_ 


3-WBy 

Do, Pens. 

MS 2 148J 
W4J ^lBO 

BoreL. L 


Overseas too, 

UK lux 

$i* a 

Depot! 

&£S^ W 

M9.1 149J 

Syfer.::--: 


Dep. Pen 

imI imbI 


I Mdthbon 

HK& Pac. U-TsL _l_l 

Japan Fd 

N.AraericwTrt 
IntL Bend Feud 





Ud. 


1726 


_ Mro. Pens. I 


life Assange t Cta 

St, Potters Bar, Herts. P. Bar 51122 

aUCI M Id- 

CamoB Assmam Ltd. 

1 Cfiympfc Way, Wembley HA9 ONE. 01-9028876 


Pro-G 

Pro.G’leed. _ 

Pr^-ftagyCap , 

Pens- Equity Acc „ 

Pro.Fxtlrt.Cap 
PnsJaUnLito. 

Rero. Kop! Acc — 11123 

Im pe ria l Ufe Ass. Co. of Canada 
Imperial House, GaHdlort. 

GfWDl Fd J» 27_R29 
Pen. MTO.RL June 27.B63 


Man. Pens. Cap. ltt._ 

PrDp.Pero.JFd. — __ 
Prop. Pens- Cap. Dts. 
8W5.Soc.ftiLl»L_ 
Bldg. Soc. tap. Ut 


Vaafaragb Ufe Assuran ce ? 

41-43 Uaddox SL, Lch. W1R 9LA. 

Bp — ' 

Fixed let 1 


Vanbrugh Penmens Lknited 
41-43, Muldox St, Ldn, W1R9LA 
Managed 029,7 

FlS^iriireu" 



Property— 
— Gunmed. 



— Glhs Pens. 


.'.""I _ Gita Pero. Rt Cap. 


ms - “1 - 


71255 


.MroaredFurt 

Fixed W 


:Ssa55aaE^ 


IS^ssaf: U »i§C02ffi 




'SSaSftaas* 



rk ibm. im. 



. JuwZ7_ 


i-tHM .; 2E4HUT. 5J6 

r -Wmdiofer-nmd Rfe B tU&. ?■ 
^tan^Sg wigJM3A2aA. ^6238899 




347 Jj 


wizr-g."” W* Trust Mwl' Ltd. I .ifesairt--—,- 

■s®?w sg--j 

_ ' (Mt Food Maarans :■■■■.: SeccndGeiL.- 1 

L*/38NevrBrartSt,EC2MlNU. (Sx&n. JAatt) . t 


[u7jd 

Irish Life Assurance Co. Ud. 
BasfeaaHoute, 701 MMtgate, EC2. 01-606 840L 
Btoe Chip Jvx 2Q_t6§.4 8461 

'' Ser.ll — 1M3 

_ Fond Z7J.2 2873 , 

___ Fd Ser. II - 359.9 lIsTT ._J 

Eam.Uan.Fd_ 1® 1424) 

Prop. Jure 1 — Z35J 
Prap.Uod.6d.June L 2T3.9 
PrtHdGrtlLSer.il flZB.7 
King ft Shaxswt Ltd. 

52 CorahSf, EC3. 01-6235433 

Bond Fd Exempt (£9580 97 53) J — 

■Laogfaatn Life Assor. Co. Ltd. 

Langham Hie, Kotateaok Dr, NW4. 01-2035212 
Harvrol PM. Fund —(1014 

Lsnftan ‘A 1 Plan EftO, 

fPrap-Boad 169.4 

Wisp (SP) Man Fd ]78.9 
Legal & General (Unit Assor.) Ltd. 


AtwkKe CapHol Ufe Ass. Co. Ltd. 

30 Uxbridge Road, W12 8PS. 01-749 9111 

Sel. MkL Ftf.Can.jta .1 
taLMIrt._Fd.Ml— 
riensfan 
PenslOB 

Deposit Fd-— 

WWF- 
MHK. 

FnAIhLAk— 

IntnLfap 

Irtnf.Aa. 

B5flg Sr 

fiss.saizi 

Provincial Life Assurance Co. Ltd. 

222 BfahgpigMc, EE2. IM-Z4765S 


Wett are Insurance Co. Ud.? 
Wlrolade Part, Exeter. 

Uooryraaicer Fd | 

F» other hurt, ptease reitr to 


0W994923 


OX-4994923 
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LONDON BUSINESS SCHOOL FORECASTERS SAY: 


‘No repeat of ’30s slump’ 


BY PETER RIDDELL, ECONOMICS CORRESPONDENT 


WHILE THE recession in the 
UK will be sharper and slightly 
longer than previously expected 
there should be no repetition of 
the -prolonged slump of the 
1930s. according to London Busi- 
ness School (LBS) forecasters. 

World output and trade 
should recover in 1982-83 and 
activity and consumer-spending 
in the UK should also be 
expanding again after the end 
of next year. But output will 
not return to its pre-Budget 
levels until the end of 1982 and 
unemployment is still likely to 
be rising during 1983. LBS says 
in its Economic Outlook, 

There is greater comfort for 
the Government in the school's 
forecast that, if the monetary 
targets of the medium-term 
financial strategy are observed, 
the annual inflation rate should 
he below 8 per cent by the end 
of 1982. 

The adoption of such a 
medium-term strategy has been 
advocated previously by the 
school's Centre for Economic 
Forecasting — both when Prof. 
Terry Burns, now the Chan- 
cellor's chief economic adviser, 
was its director, and currently 


under Dr. Alan Budd, his suc- 
cessor at the centre. 

The new Economic Outlook 
examines various criticisms of 
the strategy. It concludes that 
the monetary objectives are 
consistent with the projected 
path for public-sector borrowing 
and that they will succeed in 
reducing the inflation rate, 
though the process is -slow. 

However, the school says the 
reduction in public-sector bor- 
rowing in 1980-81 proposed in 
the Budget was unnecessary in 
terms of the overall monetary 
objetcives. It has also been a 
mistake to load so much of the 
burden of adjustment on to the 
corporate sector. 

The latest Economic Outlook 
presents a gloomy view of the 
short-term prospects for the 
company sector. Company 
profits (after excluding the rise 
in value of stocks and North 
Sea oil operations) are pro- 
jected to fall by more than a 
half this year. The company 
sector as a whole may have a 
financial deficit, after all out- 
goings. of about £8bn. both this 
year and next. 

The National Institute .of 
Economic and Social Research 


COMPARISON OF FORECASTS 

PERCENTAGE 

CHANGE 

from previous year 




London Business 

National 



School 

Institute 

Gross domestic product 

1980 

-23 

-1.7 

1981 

-0.4 

0.6 

Consumer spending 

1980 

02 

2.4 

1981 

-0J • 

1.1 

Real disposable incomes 

1980 

0.9 

2.1 


1981 

-u 

1J 

Consumer prices 

1980 

18.2 

17.2 

1981- 

ISJ ■ 

14.9 

Adult unemployment 4 ! 

1980 

15 

15 

1981 

154 

1.96 

* Both forecasts for Great Britain. Business Schools’ is an annual 

average and National Institutes' is for the fourth quarter. 



BSC head 
prepares 
for new 


challenge 


Bjr Hazel Duffy, 
Industrial Correspondent 


was recently even more, pessi- 
mistic. It projected a fall in 
profits this year of more than 
two-thirds, and a company- 
sector deficit of £lQbn in 1980. 

Some other economists now 
believe these projections could 
be too gloomy. This is because 
industry bas been taking antici- 
patory action to avoid such a 
financial squeeze, shedding 
labour and cutting stocks and 
investment more rapidly than 
expected. This is likely to be 


at the cost of an even sharper 
immediate fall in output and 
employment 

The other main feature of the 
latest Business School forecasts 
is the projection that the 
current account -of the balance 
of payments should move into 
surplus next year in contrast to 
previous expectations of a con- 
tinuing deficit. 

Details Page 5. Lombard 
Page 12. The Month The 
Orders Dried Up, Page 14. 


Pressure on 
RAF to 
buy British 
aircraft 


Gy Elinor Goodman 


THE Prime Minister may be 
ashed to make the final 
decision soon in the long- 
running debate on whether 
the RAF should be made to 
buy a British light aircraft in 
' preference to the cheaper. 
American one it originally 
wanted. 

_ The discussions, which, have 
dragged on for several 
months, have highlighted the 
difficulties surrounding the 
Government's “ Buy British” 
campaign lor the public 
sector. 

Mrs. Thatcher bas already 
ruled once that the order 
should go to a British 
company and that 
other Government depart- 
ments should help the 
Ministry of Defence to 
compensate the RAF for any 
extra money involved in. 
buying British. Bnt the ItAF 
is apparently still not entirely 
happy with the decision. 

. The RAF told the Ministry 
of Defence earlier this year 
that it wanted to renlacr its 
existing fleet of light com- 
mnnication aircraft with the 
American-made Beechcrafl 
Saner King Air 200. 

They argaed that it was a 
better boy than the nearest 
British alternative — the 
British Aerospace Jetstream. 
The 4et«l ream. they said, was 
not only dearer but had the 
added disadvantage of not 
being available for another 
two years. 

Bnt other Government 
departments aTgned that the 
order was essential to the 
development of Jetstream 
which, it is claimed, is a 
superior design hy the state- 
owned British Aerospace com- 
pany. It was also pointed out 
that many jobs in Scotland 
rested on the future of the 
Jetstream project. 


Cuts threaten London’s 
Jubilee line extension 


BY' ANDREW TAYLOR 


THE PROPOSED extension to 
London’s Jubilee underground 
line is expected to be a major 
casualty of Government spend- 
ing plans for the capital's 
depressed dockland areas due 
to be announced in much 
reduced form early this week- 

Mr. Norman Fowler, Trans- 
port Minister, is expected to 
unveil details of a new £100m 
road programme for London's 
docklands very .soon. The 
Government had been asked to 
approve spending of up to £800m 
on new road and rail links for 
the area. 

The size of the prngramme 
will disappoint many of those 
who have argued that substan- 
tial public spending on new 
infrastructure is essential if 
dockland is to be successfully 
redeveloped. 

Excluded from the Govern- 
ment proposals are plans to 
extend the Jubilee line into 
docklands. Also axed is the con- 
troversial proposal to build a 


£240m Southern Relief Road, 
designed to ease traffic conges- 
tion and improve communica- 
tion links between the depressed 
dockland areas on the south 
hank of the Thames and the 
South East generally. 

The total cost of these two 
schemes was expected to be at 
least £B00m, a bill the Govern- 
ment was not prepared to foot 
in the present climate of pub- 
lic spending. Instead it has 
opted for a more modest pack- 
age with the spending pro- 
gramme expected to be spread 
over 15 years. 

This calls for the construction 
of a Northern Relief Road which 
would improve access into the 
Royal group of docks: a new 
road system for the Isle of Dogs 
where the India Afillwall docks 
are situated and improvements 
to the Old Kent Road. 

In addition, the proposals are 
likely to call for improvements 
to Lower Road and Evelyn 
Street as alternative to the 


Southern. Rellaf Road, This is 
likely to cast in the region of 
film. 


The £100m programme is 
expected to be in addition to tie 
£27m already committed by 
Government to docklands. 

The loss of both the Jubilee 
extension and the Southern 
Relief Road may have a more 
immediate hearing on existing 
plans for the redevelopment of 
the key 120-acre Southwark site 
in London's Surrey Docks. 

A number of developers who 
have submitted schemes to the 
joint owners of the site— South- 
wark Council and (he Greater 
London Council — have privately 
expressed reservations about 
the viability of their proposals 
if major spending on improving 
communications is not made. 

Four major schemes have now 
been short-listed for further 
consideration by the two 
councils which are expected to 
announce their final choice 
later this autumn. 


Unions urge ICI staff to strike 


BY CHRISTIAN TYLER. LABOUR EDITOR 


JUNIOR SCIENTIFIC and 
! technical staff of Imperial 
Chemical Industries are being 
urged by union representatives 
to go on strike against the com- 
pany for the first time, 

A “day of action” including 
demonstrations and 24-hour 
strikes at some of ICI’s main 
sites has been called for Friday 
week. Indefinite strikes could 
follow at some locations. 

A decision to increase pres- 
sure on the company after 
rejection of a pay offer was 
taken at the weekend by about 
100 delegates from the Assncia T 
tion of Scientific. Technical and 
Managerial Staffs and the white- 
collar sector (TASS) of the 


of 


Amalgamated Union 
Engineering Workers. 

The two unions claim to 
represent some 20,000 non-man^, 
agerial staff, earning between - 
£4,500 and £8.000 a year. 

The dispute follows a com- 
pany offer of a 16 per cent pay 
increase from June 1. This fol- 
lows a 3 per cent special rise, 
to compensate for inflation, in 
January. The unions say the 3 
per cent was part of last year's 
wage settlement. 

Union negotiators far about 
50,000 ICI manual workers 
have urged their members to 
accept a similar pay deal. Count- 
ing the January increase and 
other improvements; they say 


the company’s offer to them is 
worth 21 or 22 per cent ICI 
says it is worth 19.5 per cent. 

ICI refused to improve on 
■ its offer to the manual workers, 
"despite what appears to have 
been a very close result in a 
union survey of shop-floor 
opinion. 

Industrial action hy the tech- 
nical staff had been urged 
before the weekend, but the 
company said it had heard of 
no places where sanctions were 
applied. 

Mr. Roger Lyons, a national 
nfficial of ASTMS, said yester- 
day that 90 per cent of the 
delegates supported industrial 
action. 


THE DRAMATIC decline in 
the underlying demand for 
steel over the past few weeks 
will be the prime considera- 
tion for Mr. Jim' MacGregor, 
Who takes over as chai spun of 
the British Steel Corporation 
(BSC) tomorrow, when Formu- 
lating his proposals For sab- 
mission to the Government. 

BSC economists forecast 
that the market for steel this 
year will be between 7 and 8 
per cent down on 1379, and 
there will be a Further drop of 
this^magnitnde next year. It 
therefore looks as though it 
will be 1983 before the steel 
industry can expect a hint of 
a revival in demand. 

The Corporation’s ability to 
win a reasonable share of the 
existing market will become 
clear over the next month or 
so giving Mr. MacGregor more 
solid Information on the likeli- 
hood of BSC justifying the 
15m-tonne output target which 
bas been set for 1980-81. 
Imports of steel, were much 
higher in April than in the 
months before the strike, and 
are believed to have been 
high again in May. 

The question of further eco- 
nomies will therefore be high 
on the new BSC chairman’s 
list of priorities in working 
out a plan to improve its 
desperate financial situation. 
This most include the pos- 
sibility of further cutbacks at 
Lianwera or Port Talbot in 
Sooth Wales, and possibly at 
Scunthorpe. 

Other areas which offer 
scope for rationalisation 
include the re-rolling facili- 
ties for the production of wire 
rod, where BSC has a new 
mill at Scunthorpe and 
several older mills- Talks 
have been limping along for 
nearly a year with GKN, 
which also has a new rod mill 
In South Wales and some 
older facilities. Progress has 
been slow, although both 
parties are now considering a 
report prepared by a joint 
working party'. 

Christian Tyler adds: The 
Corporation will this week be 
told by the biggest steel union 
that it shonid cot its prices hy 
a substantial amount in order 
to win back customers lost 
before and since the 13-week 
strike earlier this year. 

The Iron and Steel Trades* 
Confederation will also repeat 
its demand that the BSCs 
accounts be thoroughly over- 
hauled to reveal what it 
claims is an underlying 
operating profit 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT REFORM 


Amendments to Bill urged 


Weather 


UK TODAY 


BY ROBIN PAULEY 


FUNDAMENTAL CHANGES to 
the Government’s plans to re- 
form local government have 
been proposed by the Associa- 
tion of Metropolitan Authorities 
in a Ions list of amendments to 
he tabled at the report stage of 
the Local Government Bill 
which begins on Thursday in 
the Commons. 

The AMA is now spearhead- 
ing the remaining phases of the 
battle against the Government's 
plans, particularly the fiercely 
contested proposals to change 
the present system of rate 
support to local authorities into 
a block grant scheme. 

The Association of County 
Councils | ACC) and the 
f Anr\ ati 2 T1 ° f district Councils 

fallen appear to have 

raiien into * political quandary 
over how much further tJ pS 
their opposittpo to Wock * “ 

Both are Torj'-comro] le f 
Mr. Michael Heseltine, 
Environment Secretary, has 
made plain to botif that he has 
more than enough trouble on 
his hands, with doubts within 
ihe Cabinet on his strategy on 
local' authority soendir.s 
and a La bouT-crm trolled AMA, 
without promirrcttf Tory sup- 
P0 Vom, aUac , kin & * s well. 

ATC-£Tn th V ACC nor the 

the AMa " ame< L at ^ of 
?nr* r " block 

Cents' d ?S? 1 u 5L ,heq<? amend. 
n,s d ° .in principle 


from the unanimous line taken 
by all lncal authority associa- 
tions during the previous stages 
of the Bill. 

This political split will be 
lessened to some extent by the 
fact rhat both Tory and Labour 
MPs are expected to table some 
of the AMA amendments. Some 
of the block grant changes are 
likely to be tabled as official 
Labour Party opposition 
policy. 

Mr. Robin Squire, Conserva- 
tive MP for Sutton and the 
one Tory who opposed the 
Government's- plans during the 
committee, stage of' the Bill, 
is maintaining his position of 
strong opposition. Both he and 
.•fir. Geoffrey Rippon. former 
■Tory Environvent Secretary, 
may table some of the 26 AMA 
a mend merits. 

The most important amend- 
ment would stop a feature of 
tbe block grant system known 
as “ negative marginal incre- 
ments in grant" This is a 
eatijre whereby an authority 

basic nra n t pan - of its ori 8 inal 

rearh£ r a n i t J^ U r lement once U 
ft* *L“ f spending over 

and above th® Governments 
assessment of its spending 
need. ° 

The problem is thai this 
would not affect only high- 
spending authorities. Some 
authorities with a high level of 
rateable resources could find 


that their increments of grant 
might become " negative " be- 
fore their actual expenditure 
reached the standard level 
assessed by the Government. 

Ministers accept that this is 
nonsense, hut the amendment 
will fall because the technical 
construction of block grant 
means that such nonsense is 
crucial to its operation. Instead, 
the Government hopes to be 
able to correct the more 
ludicrous aspects of the 
system's working by using 
*’ multipliers " to change the 
equations, where necessary, to 
produce a more satisfactory 
result. 

The local authority associa- 
tions have always argued that 
a system nf financial support 
'which is so poorly constructed 
that it needs the random use 
of multipliers to make it work 
does not merit any support. 

As the Government has so far 
refused to accept one single 
change to its grant system, in 
spite of repeated requests for 
improving amendments, the 
AMA has proposed a change 
which would limit the use of 
multipliers. At present the . 
Government could use multi- 
pliers in any way it chose to 
favour or discriminate against 
virtually any single authority in 
England and Wales. 

The AMA wants this tightened 
U P sn that the use to which 
multipliers f^ n he put is clearly 


defined in the legislation, with 
reasons. 

The AMA is also proposing an 
amendment which would delete 
entirely the proposals to 
penalise those authorities which 
the Government regards as the 
worst " overspenders ” in 19§p- 
1981. The AM A says the pro- 
posals are indiscriminate and 
unfair. 


MIST then sunshine followed by 
cloud and showers. Rather cool 
London, East, Midlands 
Sunny intervals, showers, 
cool. Max. ISC (66F|. 

Channel Lslcs. S.W. England, 
S. Wales 

Mostly dry. Bright intervals, 
cool. Max. 18C f 64F). 

CM- N.E. and N.W. England, 
Lakes, isle of Man 
Sunny intervals, showers. 
Wind fresh. Max. 17C (63F). 

E. and S.W. Scotland 
Sun and showers. Wind 
moderate. Max. 18C (64F). 

Rest of Scotland 
Cloudy. bright intervals 
showers. Max. 15C 159FJ. 

N. Ireland 

Bright intervals, showers. 
Coni. Max. 16C I61F1. 

Outlook: Sunny intervals and 
showers, cool, becoming warmer 
in West. 


WORLDWIDE 


The amendments to the Gov- 
ernment’s already amended 
plans on capital controls are 
supported by all The 
authority associations. 

They want the specification of 
how much authorities can spend 
changed from a basis of one 
year to three years. "The pre- 
sent proposals give councils no 
indication of the likely level of 
capital expenditure allocation 
beyond the immediate financial 
year. 

'They would be improved if 
they covered as a minimum a 
three-year programme giving a 
certain allocation for the imme- 
diate year and a guaranteed 
minimum for the next two 
years." the association says. 

Other amendments serk more 
flexibility in the use to which 
revenue contributions and spe- 
cial funds can be put. and 
changes and safeguards to the 
proposals on direct labour org- 
anisations. urban development 
corporations and 
zones. 
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to steer 


This week’s Cabinet meeting 
on public sector overspending 
will be the first but will not, by 
any means, be the last attempt 
to rescue this year’s financial 
projections. As last week’s un- 
surprising “ shock ” from the 
! British Steel Corporation 
showed, recessions cost Govern- 
ments money. Not only do the 
public sector's lame ducks need 
even more bailing out as con- 
ditions get tougher, bat expen- 
diture tax takes are liable to 
falter as consumer confidence 
weakens and of course the social 
security bill inevitably rises 
steeply. A crucial further factor 
is that the so-called relative 
price effect tends to act against 
the public sector in the early 
stages of a' recession because 
public sector pay is almost in- 
sensitive to market conditions 
and is liable to be still forging 
ahead while private sector 
workers are being farced, to 
tighten their belts. 

It 'is difficult for Governments 
to give too much of a "hostage to 
fortune by writing a big relative 
price effect into their budgets, 
and the public spending White 
Paper in March suggested that 
the RPE this year -would be a 
modest 0.75 per cent; . As for 
social security, the Govern ment- 
has only budgeted for a rise of 
about 2 per cent in real .terms, 
though admittedly within that 
total unemployment benefits are 
budgeted to rise much more 
sharply- 

The last major recession in 
1974-75 provided a . dramatic 
example of the hazards that 
can overtake public septor 
financing. In that financial year 
the public -sector borrowing 
requirement ' was originally 
forecast at £2.7bn. By the time 
the Labour Government .won 
the second General Election in 
the autumn, ■ it. was clear that 
the original projections were 
being swamped by a public 
sector pay explosion. And in 
the emergency November 
Budget the Government bad to 
offer industry stock relief Irf 
order to save it from ruinous 
corporation tax payments in 
January. 

The new projection for the 
public sector borrowing require- 
ment was £B.3bn. anft this was 
still optimistic compared with 
the final out-turn, which was 
just short of £8bn. Translated 
into 1980 money, Mr. Healey’s 
original projection was £6.2bn, 
the November revision £14.5bn 
and the final out-turn £l8.3bn. 
The corporation tax relief was 
itself worth close to £2hn of 
today’s money. 

The approach of the current 
Government, is however starkly 



P 


1977 ’78 T9. TO *82 TBj 


1978-79 total including John 
Richards. - Th& jm'aih prpbl 
have been iit 'materials haa<U 
where the steel strike -in. 
second half added to the p 
lenisrof the earlier engi nee; 
dispute and the. operating 
has ' emerged at- £3.2 hl 
kitchen furniture, ■ Hygena 
also stayed firmly in the rei 
■ As the economic.. 
emphasise, the UK is a 
bard place to earn' profits' 
iiianuf a ctu r i ng— Nena-os exp 
enced a 30 per cent pre-tax .fl \l 
Overseas ft is ttiffereirt,howe |l ’ 
and lush returns can be achie , 
lo protected markets like i, -,i 

fpili, and ATifrarfii - OirapullU: 


different Whereas Mr. Healey 
in 1974 was seeking to reflate 
the economy,, we now have an 
administration with strict mone- 
tary targets and, what is more, 
a medium-term strategy. 'All the 
same the - Government - is J un- 
likely to-' be able' to prevent 
. itself from being deflected from, 
its precise chosen path. Indeed 
its record up to now is far 
from impressive given " that 
PSBR forecast for 1979-80 was 
effectively overshot by some 
£2 .2 bn ( offset partially by 
accelerated PST payments), 
while the money targets have 
been a constant source of 
trouble. ' 

Despite such disappointments, 
the gilt-edged market; Iras' 
broadly kept faith in the Govern- 
ment and in the. context of a 
recession the stock 'market will 
no doubt tolerate a further 
degree of short term bending 
before the wind. But the City is 
going to watch for action to 
make sure that those medium- 
term projections :. . remain 
credible. • • 




Norcros 


Company profits will faR 
sharply in 1980, ' the London 
Business School (LBS) reiterates 
in-its latest economic forecast, 
published today. Brit whatever 
the macro view, the nticTO' View 
from a, typical British manufac- 
turing group. Norcros— which 
also published its results and 
annual report' today— 4s that 
there are reasons for starting 
the new year with • “some 
optimism.'* The difference, of.’ 
opinion essentially ^ .reflects 
differing ideas about .the scope 
which management has to 
counter .the undeniably adverse 
conditions in . which - industry 
finds itself- 

Certainly the going- has. 
recently been tough for Nprcyos. 
Pre-tax profits of £I9.2m are 
maybe £lm down on what the' 
group was projecting at the half- 
way stage and are also: nearly 
£lm lower than the -comparable 


trafia and Nigeria,:: Ove 
profits of Norcros rose 8 
cent, and now contfibrit* 45 
i^nt <rf the total (before, pen. .. < 
(expenses) . But the.: overfV 

wmtrihution T to ‘ earnings .! 
s^iare is only a quarter. "• ; .v 

The currei^ cost figures i . 
confirm the forecasters? :gtoi 
Something .like 'ah -extre l 
of - stock- appreciation went 
help 'sustain Norcros’ itiston . 
cost pre-tax figure for 1979- 
and the corre^nding.^curr 
cost figure is down 15 per ce . 
After, a stiff tax charge. • 
group is not left with enoi 
r . current cost .earnings to co 
■the- dividend. Still, the yei .. 
-‘-total gross payout has hr, : 
raised by some 8 .. per. cent, t . 
ing the yield at 63p to. 13.3: !;• 
cent i • * 

What happens now? Tbe-LC - - 
: is : still ipredictlng -trouble i -. 
the corporate sector,' although 7 . - 
anything .-its ■ pessimism E/i- 
moderated a little since its It. ■ 
prognostications. It expect t'.’’ 
i trading •. profits, net of . sto^ " 
appreciation, of industrial- aC - 
■commercial companies tn fall ~ - 
50 per. cent rather than the ' 
per cent, suggested • m ' Manf. .. 
and. they could' recover a litl'7 ... 
next year. j . . " . 

Norcros agrees . that tradit^: 
-conditions -are difficult in mar. • 
sectors. But it. hopes 
.eliminate around £4m of losst ^ 
■and -overseas prospects . a; — 7 
generally good. .Moreover tl 
group is projecting a .recoj 
capital ■ . spending prograzmn 
largely because of the oppo 
tmtifies.for iniproving efflclenc 
and productivity. Norcros 1 tou 
of. UK employees fell by- ov^ 

4 per cent last year., 

The ftakeMhood -7 of. furthf 
substantial job-shedding, th.oug 
probably more through narnri 
wastage, . than ' tfirough actui 
'redundancies, is something o 
which both - Norcros. and Hi 
economists will, agree. Accord in 
to: the LB the number of job 
in the British economy wij 
shrink by 200,000 (this year, an 
by some 350,000 in 198L 



If you expand or relocate your- 
business in Derwentade, County 
Durham, British. Steel Corporation ■ ■ 
(Industry) Ltd, can arrange bans, way 
below Bank Rate , as a result of special 
arrangementswith the European Coal 
and Steel Community 

Add to this our other unique 
incentives and you have one ofthebest 
and most comprehensive packages of. 
business benefits in Europe. 

1 A new factory, rent free ibr 
2 years. 

2 Skilled Workforce- TraiTipri m 
advance. 

3 Free consultancy study of your 
project 

4 Highest level of Govemmmt 
Grants. 

5 fedhle services and support 
.from BSC (Industry). 

6 fise specialist team to make sure 
your project happens. 


If youVe a viable project that will - 
create new jobs, whatever the size of 
' the company well back it and irake it 
happen. 

All you’ve got to do is contact us. .. 

Call our London Action Desknov? 
on 01-235 1212 extension 200. Or ' 
better still phone Alan Humble on 
Consett (0207) 503411, bur man on 
■the spot in Derwentade. Or jbst the 
■ coupon to him. 


industry; 


Cowcii Works, Consett, Countr Durham DH8 5PT. t 

I wtaiH like the above atdmorc.Sendnic die fleufciooff I 
jvOTjado^farbosneHinD^^ j 
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Endowed with great natural resources, a burgeoning industrial sector and 
an increasingly expert workforce, Latin America enjoys advantages that many other parts 
of the developing world would envy. But the region could also suffer 
disproportionately if the world fell into deep recession. 


status 
in world 
business 

.Hugh O'Shaughnessy 

f Latin America Correspondent 


LATIN AMERICA has, in in* 

- past few years, risen much 
higher than for decades on the 

; list.', of priorities for inter* 
'.'national business. Evidence of 
the . increased new involvement - 
. is- there to be seen in the 
factories and offices which have 
sprung up in many cities of the 
region and also by the plane* 
loads, of bankers, who fly in 
daily from. Western Europe and 
: North America. 

Brazil is one of the biggest 
borrowers on the Eurocurrency 
market while . several other 
f-. countries are big clients for the 
' international 'banks. The region 

- has been a major beneficiary of 
1 the international recycling of 

the surplus funds of the Arab 
oil. producers. Venezuela, the 
bigger . off .”, the two Latin 
: American OPEC countries, has 
itself contributed its share of 
‘ ; billions of . petrodollars being 
recycled^ 

Up and. down the region, 
large and. nat-so-large foreign- 
owned enterprises are springing 
up. .Fiat for instance, has 
decided to bid for a share of 
“-.the .Brazilian automotive market 


'and not long ago completed athere are doubts, too, over 
large new factory in the State Western Europe which, a 
of Miras Gerais; Rio Tinto Zinc decade ago, was a veritable 
has pledged itself for what magnet for him. Justifiably or 
could become one of the world's not, some U.S. business leaders 
largest copper developments in feel the lower growth rates of 
Panama while the international Europe, combined with the in- 
oil companies are searching for creasing sensitivity to U.S. 
oil from Argentine Patagonia operations there and the risk 


to the Peruvian jungles and 


the area may one day 


from Guatemala to the Atlantic become a centre of conflict. 


coasts of Brazil 


have made it a less attractive 


The lifting o£ import restrict place. Hence, a reconsideration 
tion in Chile and the progres- of Latin America, 
slve distn anting of tariffs in But Latin America has not 
Argentina are tempting just benefitted from the clouds 
: exporters from the developed that have built up over other 
world to try and recapture regions. It has benefitted from 
markets that many of them must what foreign business has seen 
have believed they had lost for as positive political develop- 
good under more protectionist meats in the 1970s. The military 


regimes in the 1970s. 


in Argentina, for instance, have 


The cloud under which Latin returned their country to con- 
America appeared to live — at servative economic practices 
least in the minds of many non- after overthrowing the chaotic 
Latin American bankers, traders Peron regime in 1976. From 
and manufacturers — has lifted, “bust,” Argentina has gone to 
The explanation is partly to be boom, helped by record harvests 
found in the region itself and of cereals — and record prices 
partly outside it The increased received for them, 
instability of tlm Middle East in Sr. Jose Alfredo Martinez 
and the stormy outlook in Iran de- Hoz, the Argentines have an 
and neighbouring' countries economy minister who is dearly 
which, a few years ago, were aiming to favour foreign busi- 
attracting large quantities of ness, while the armed forces 
new business is certainly one serve his policies by keeping a 
factor. a tight rein on dissenting poli- 

ticians and on the trade onion 

Growth rates : movement 

The pattern bad been set in 
And even the situatiaon m 1973 in Chile when General 
the more stable of the Middle Pinochet took power and began 
East states is proving dis- a process that has tempted a 
appointing to some multi- clutch of U.S. companies— 
nationals. There is. after aJl. including the Bank of America, 
a limit to the numbers of new Exxon and Atlantic Richfield — 
hotels, ports, airports, roads to Invest 


his policies. In Brazil, the mili- 
tary authorities have main- 
tained a good climate for 
foreign private investors, while, 
in Peru, they have improved 
the situation from what it was. 

But investors, lenders and 
businessmen have, if they have 
been intelligent, discovered — or 
perhaps re-discovered — some 
truths about Latin America 
which go deeper than the poli- 
tics of this or that government 
of the moment Sr. Enrique 
Iglesias. the executive secretary 
of the United National Econo- 
mic Commission for Latin 
America, and one of the re- 
gion's foremost strategists, re- 
sumed them in an appreciation 
of the prospects for the next 
decade, published in the De- 
cember, 1979. edition off the 
GEPAL Review. 

Speaking of the region’s possi- 
bility of growth over the next 


decade, he cited four positive skills, including management 
factors. In the first place the skills. 


natural resource base, he noted, 
was highly favourable. It is 


Thirdly, according 


estimated, i for instance, "that out 

of potentially cultivable land in broad and diversified industrial 

Latin America of 575m hectares base - Am JL n S* m 19 ™ 

only some 170m is now being was producing 23.5m tons of 


exploited. 


steel' or five times the total in 


Latin America has a' third of l 960 '. Power production, which 
the world’s reserves of copper, increased five-fold between 
more than a third of the bauxite l 9 **® and 1970, doubled again 
and a fifth of the iron ore. between 1970 and 1978. 

There are great gas and oil Lastly the size of the market 
reserves while the potential for The writer forecast that if the 
the generation of hydroelec- region were to grow at an 
tricity is a third greater than average annual rate of 7.4 per 
that of the Soviet Union, more cent until 1990, its product 
than double that of the U.S. and would be appreciably bigger 
Canada combined and four than that of Germany, France 
times that of Europe. No more am j Italy in 1970, of the Soviet 
than 15 per cent of it is Union in that year. 


harnessed at the moment 


On the basis of these four 
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smaller and super-affluent oil Pinochet Government has won Banking 
states of that area can absorb, a rare afcolade from the World 
As far as the U.S. business- Bank which has expressed ■■ — 

man, in. particular, is concerned enthusiastic public support for 


It . the second place there was factorSf Mn America offers 
a labour force which was fairly possibilities of growth which 
rapidly acquiring specialising £ few other 

regions of the world. But as 
Iglesias points out— and even 
the most casual of visitors can 
observe — the fruits of recent 
economic growth have not been 
distributed in any particularly 
_ _ . __ equitable fashion and the social * 

The Charm Xu tensions which have arisen 

Indiana tut from a situation in which about 

Mllitiry authorities XIV «? ? er “? l <*. 1116 Population 

- — - — 7 — — — - of Latin America suffers from 

Trade Unions TV extreme poverty and about half 

Travel XVI of those suffer from stavation 

ciofite vvi conditions of existence. 

_ : *' The development of the last 

UN Economic ^ 30 years was thus marked by 

Commission a basic ambivalene,” remarks 

Regional finance XVII hand it revealed the region’s 

Profiles XVIIi and XIX Iglesias. ‘‘While on the one 

— — — lz capacity for increasing its 

The Media material output at a fairly high 

Foreign investment XX rate, on the other hand it re: 

fleeted a flagrant inability to 
distribute fairly -the results of 

— ^ — tiiis more rapid ma t erial pro* 

grass. 


“It is this essential ambival- 
wftich explains the contrast 
between the optimistic conclu- 
sions which may be drawn from 
the evolution of some conven- 
tional economic indicators . . . 
and the ssome times discourag- 
ing conclusions arising out of 
. . . malnutrition, poverty, 
illiteracy and under-employ- 
ment.” 

Social tensions 

The social tensions which 
have arisen from the pattern 
of recent development are now 
being played out with tragic 
and mortal consequences in the 
crisis spots of the region. Who 
could doubt, for example, that 
the situation in Central 
America, and in particular in 
Nicaragua, El Salvador Guate- 
mala would be so disturbed 
today if the fruits of economic 
growth -had been better distri- 
buted ? 

The same could be asked 
about Brazil where a powerful 
trade union movement is de- 
manding sharply now what it 
was not allowed peacefully to 
negotiate for 15 years. 

It is dear that the playing 
out and correction of these 
tensions in Latin America 
would be a difficult enough task 
at a time of plenty and when 
the world economy was boom- 
ing. It would be rendered 
doubly difficult if the economy 
of Latin America were to be 
pulled into deep recession by 
the behaviour of the North 
Atlantic economies on which 
Latin America continues to 
depend to a large extent 

Were a faltering of demand 
for Latin American goods, the 
construction of protectionistic 
walls against the region’s trade 


and the imposition of tougher 
credit conditions to bring about 
a slump in some of the key 
economies of the region, then 
it would not just be the 
economic picture that would 
look black— political unrest on 
a much bigger scale than is now 
being experienced would of 
necessity follow. 

This, in its ruin, would bring 
about a polarisation of political 
forces between the dictatorial 
and authoritarian right and the 
radical left The political prob- 
lems of the region would be 
multiplied. 

This drama is unrolling most 
clearly in Brazil at the moment 
where the Figueiredo Govern- 
ment is facing the pressures 
of increasingly costly foreign 
borrowing, coupled with threats 
of tariff barriers against its ex- 
ports to Europe and the U.S., 
the whole exacerbated by a 
mountainous foreign debt and 
increasing costs for oil imports. 

Despite all this, the Govern- 
ment does not for the moment 
dare to put the economy into 
reverse. The social discontents 
that would arise from such an 
action, the growing unemploy- 
ment and the disappointment 
of hopes of tens of millions of 
poorer Brazilians for a better 
life, could produce widespread 
political discontent 

And what could happen in 
Brazil, could also occur in many 
other parts of the region. IE 
the world economic outlook does 
not worsen, or even improves, 
then Latin America’s prospects 
are certainly excellent, and 
more inviting than those of the 
rest of the developing world. 
If the reverse happens, then 
the region's future could be a 
lot more bleak than in many 
other places. 
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T he Lloyds Bank Group is a worldwide^ 
hanking organisation with an impressive 
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LATIN AMERICA H 


Divisions 


20 years of 



FREE TRADE 
ASSOCIATION 


ROBERT UNDLEY 
Our Buenos Aires Correspondent 


THE TWENTY-YEAR "period 
of transition ” which the Latin 
American Free Trade Associa- 
tion t LAST A in English, 
ALALC in Spanish) granted 
itself when it was founded in 
Montevideo. Uruguay. in 
February, 1960, will end on 
December 3L 

It has not been a singularly 
successful experiment to say 
the least. LAFTA is nowhere 
near its original goal of grow- 
ing into a true Latin American 
common market For more than 
a decade and a half, there 
have been no multilateral nego- 
tiations to lower tariffs in the 
region. 

This prolonged hibernation 
of LAFTA threatens its con- 
tinued existence— -even on 
paper. The Foreign Ministers 
of the ll member countries — 
Mexico plus the 10 South 
.American countries existing at 
the time of LAFTA’s birth — 
will decide in Montevideo in 
August whether to resuscitate 
the association or pronounce it 
dead. 

LAFTA, like the European 
Economic Community (founded 
in Wo< ) and the European Free 
Trade Association (founded in 
1959), came into being as a 
result of World War H. 

But it has come to its present 
grief largely because it tried 
to apply in the region of Latin 
America an orthodox model of 
Integration patterned on the 
EEC. 

Simon Bolivar, when he was 
wrenching a large part of Latin 
America from Spanish domina- 
tion early in the 19th century, 
foresaw the difficulties. Inte- 
gration, Bolivar wrote, "is not 
possible because remote climes, 
diverse situations, opposed 
interests, dissimilar characteris- 
tics divide America." 

The founders of LAFTA did 
not take into account the pro- 


found differences between the 
LAFTA countries and the EEC. 
which is most things Latin 
America is not: a much smaller 
2 re&. much more homogeneous, 
much mere densely populated, 
highly industrialised Md a vast 
capital marker. 

To make matters worse. 
LAFTA has suffered from the 
neo-protectionism of the indus- 
trialised countries, a pheno- 
menon caused largely by the 
end of the era of abundant and 
cheap energy, which has 
resulted in a balance of pay- 
ments crisis and ir*3atkm. The 
reaction of the industrialised 
countries of course has been to 
restrict world trade, by coo- 
tariff means such as "gentle- 
men’s agreements.” 

Unfortunately for developing 
regions such as Latin America, 
this neo-protectionist phe- 
nomenon promises not to be a 
passing one but a sign of a 
major transformation in the 
balance of economic power in 
the world. 

The "diverse situations” and 
"opposed interests" within 
Latin America perceived so well 
by Bolivar have been all too 
manifest in. LAFTA. 

literally, the association is 
divided between the five mem- 
ber countries of. the Andean 
Pact— -Peru. Bolivia. Ecuador, 
Colombia and Venezuela, an of 
which are .relatively under- 
developed and as such still com- 
mitted to protectionism — and 
file relatively more highly 
developed Mexico. Brazil and 
Argentina, which along with 
their three economically liberal 
allies in LAFTA— Chile, 
Uruguay and Paraguay — hare 
opted for. free trade. 

The vaguely anti-capita list 
Andean Pact countries in 
LAFTA find the technology and 
the know-how available in Latin 
America compatible with their 
state of lesser development, 
while the remaining ax coun- 
tries welcome the com petition 
for their local industries pro- 
vided by cheap imports from 
&e U.S..’ Japan and Europe. 

This division between the 
"five” and the “six” in LAFTA 
is in constant erider.ee. 

Sr. Ed guard f> a Silveti writing 
in the ’Buenos Aires weekly 


Mercado on Argentina’s 
cullies in trading with its neigh- 


bours, including Its economic- 
ally liberal allies within LAFTA, 
admonishes: " It's of little pur- 
pose ' to build- bridge?: With 
Uruguay. Paraguay and Brazil, 
to press forward with railway 
and road collections with Bolivia 
and Chile, if afterwards, when 
the moment ta reap the benefit* 
arrives, barriers are raised to 
impede trade and industrial 
complementation.'’ 

Another difficulty, between 
Argentina and Chile, a ibe 
Beagle- Channel boundary dis- 
nute which the Vatican is try- 
ing to settle peacefully through 
mediation. 

Meanwhile, much needed 
Argentine-Chile an co-operation 
has been shelved. As Sr.' Silveti 
.says: “ Argentina needs to 
export . to Japan agricultural 
products such as sorghum, soya- 


bezzE, saise wheu- throu4h 
in-4 centre of Chib ? - 
OiCe. :a 'crn. iwhhIs tu. have a 
wzy cc* fsr iii priKi lie's on 

Ktiwvver. af • LA FT A 

has i*eva a.faiinri? so far. It ha* 
cot been a vriznplcte faiSur*'. 
For evairale. 3n iwr reel of 
Arifistits's werii! esports arc 




A worker in Ecuador, horreri- 
ing bananas at a p&nttaetos 
.near the Rtobam ba-Guogatpu l 
kigkvmf, betizeen iyarttti jal 
and El Guabo. . Cattle and 
bananas are the mam prodace 
of ike region ' • 


Tfcc- LAFTA experience! ha- 
rautbt member ruunrries 
carport art low costs; alluwitoT 
Siern later to move into m «rv 
±fic.i T t markets. 

Ar.d it was thanfci to LAFTA 
uniferm tariff onmencia- 
rjres 'Sttc been tra post'd io 
Litin. America. LAFTA nier:- 
her ccusrines have .iramed ow- 
another reciprocal credit* and 
jr one tim*. LAFTA wi* ??~ 
haps .the only forum where 
ertrep resent could iTfcr to know 
cue another. 

It may .be :fcat if LAFTA sur- 
vives this year, ir .will be on 
the tenss of the Andean Part, 
which favnnri - intrazenri ecimr*- 
rasc inregrar.cs slid cctnplemcn- 
rjrinn — not only witbm the 
LAFTA countries but also with 
the ctmrrtr.c?. in ■ the Central 
American Common Market ant? 
the Caribbean's CIRfCUSf mem- 
ber countries as well— rather 
man free trade. The. Aude.m 
Pact countries fear that free 
trade «8ff! destro y their ciuer- 
_S€»r:r tednsTries. 

Bu* if the Andean Paci thos.is 
wnfifiuw to prevail, ar lw 
ene of !lw free mritvnricnferi 
“stv" -may withdraw frnrr. 
LAFTA. 

Sr. Cor’vs Csrch Martinez. 
ArgenHna’i airbass.'dor to the 
isromtHra. said recently: 
vArpejffitis accwts an extension 
ef fee period for LAFTA lo be 
^•ferieri. always providing i 
r**!f>rm grtrainety sv^eprag !n 
strucriire- and nh’InpoDhy « 
f, creed on. a refort*> v.dslch per- 
Tnrts. the ^vr-enm-ng. of the 
:ong period <*f 

Otherwise, said Sr Garcia 
?*artinez • Areartina will vote 
i? 2 *as: die "period 

>f trans^TM " ard “wall reenn- 
rider **< Jvturc posi- 

r.<ra vis-a-v:s LAFTA.’* 
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RIVER PLATE 
AGREEMENT 


ROBERT UNDLEY 
Our Buenos Aires Correspondent 


IX VIEW of the tremendous 
potential of the River Plate 
Basin — more than that of a 
dozen Ruhr valleys — it is some- 
what alarming that the five 
countries which share the basin 
did not come around to agree- 
ing on a joint declaration about 
it until 1967— and they did not 
sign the River Plate Basin 
Treaty until two years later. 

The treaty, in fact, did not go 
into effect until' August 14, 1970. 
The pre-arable did no more than 
state the obvious: “combined 
action will allow harmonious 
and balanced development, as 
well as the best utilisation of 
the huge natural resources in 
the region." 

As basin's go, that of the 
River Plate ranks fifth in the 
world in 9ize and second in 
Latin America — ’ after the 
Amazon River Basin. The 
waters which flow into the River 
Plate estuary and then out into 
the Atlantic Ocean' come from 
rivers which knit together the 
322m sq km area of the basin. 

The five countries which come 
together in the River Plate 
estuary are: Argentina, Brazil, 
Bolivia, Paraguay and Uruguay. 
Forty-five per cent of the basin 
is in Brazil, and 40m .people (35 
per cent of Brazil’s population), 
live in Brazil's part of the basin. 

Seventeen per cent of the 
extension of Brazil the largest 
country in South America, is in 
the River Plate basin. .. A lm 
sq km of the basin are in 
Argentina, and 80 per bent of 
the country's population of 26oi 
live in the basin. •• 

Bolivia’s portion is 200,000 
sq km, in which there are lm 
inhabitants. Paraguay and 
Uruguay are entirely within the 
River Plate Basin. 

The extreme north of- the 
basin is in Brazil’s Matto 
Grosso, where the Great Parana 
river, the basin’s spine, begins. 
Its extreme south Is in the 
south of Buenos Aires province, 
where the Salado River rises to 
flow into the River Plate . 
estuary- The basin’s western 
boundary is also In Brazil; in the 
State of Minas Gerais. . The 
basin is bounded on the west 
at the source of the Pilcomayo 
River in Bolivia: 

The River Plate basin isri ch- 
in fertile soils — from the grain 
and cattle-growing' pampas in 
its south to inextricable Jungles 
in its north.' The basin’s mineral 
wealth is incalculable, hut the 
iron ore. deposits in Eastern 
Bolivia, and within the basin, 
reputedly exceed 60.080m tons. 
There also is natural gas in 
Bolivia, as there are unfafoomed 


minerals in the Andean foothills 
in Argentina. 

Its huge rivers, of course, are 
the “soul” of the River Plate 
basin— the source of cheap 
energy end transport Hie 
hydro-electric energy potential 
of the basin is estimated to be 
at least 100m kW. The Itaipu 
Hydroelectric Scheme, now 
being constructed by Brazil and 
Paraguay on the Upper Parana 
River, will be the biggest in the 
world. A system of dams and 
turbines « planned for the 
Middle Parana, in Argentina, 
with a potential of 5.600 MW. 
which would be the sixth largest 
hydro-electric scheme in the 
world. . ‘ . 

Ships drawing -21 feet can 
sail up the Parana River as far 
as Corrientes, Argentina, on the 
Paraguayan border, apd those 
drawing 30 feet can get as far 
as Santa Fe, in north-central, 
Argentina. An essential con- 
sideration here is tbat the cost 
of transporting cargo by water 
is five times less than it is by 
rail, 15 times less than by road 
and 70 times less than by air. 


been the providing of a forum 
for the disputes amons 
Argentina. Paraguay and Brazil 
concerning the damming of the 
Parana River for the insola- 
tion of hydroelectric projects 
Until early this year, Brazil 
and Argentina were at logger- 
heads over the height of the 
projected dams at Yacyreta and 
Corpus, between Paraguay and 
Argentina. Brazil maintained 
that the planned height of the 
Corpus Dam, especially, would 
subtract energy potential from 
its and Paraguay’s Itaipu Dam, 
upriver. The impasse seems to 


be on its wuy in being solved 
through negotiations, within the 
treaty. 

- The eleventh meeting of the 
foreign ministers of the River 
Plate basto countries :s 
scheduled - to take place in 
Beano? Aires ill August. There 
is a movement afoot to nsree ai 
This roeeiins: on Ihe curbing of 
the proliferation of “work 
groans '' an ailment which began 
. at the treaty foreign ministers’ 
fourth meeting in Asuncion, in 
1978. The result has been many 
hastily-cocceivcd resolutions 
leading nowhere. 


*; 




Waterways 


If, and when, the necessary 
works- are completed, the River 
Plate will have 15,600 Ians of 
-navigable waterways. There 
also is the possibility of joining 
up-.the River Plate basin’s river 
system with that of the Amazon 
’River basin and, in turn, with 
the Orinoco River basin, which 
would make it possible to travel 
from the'Caribbean to the River. 
Plate estuary, crossing the South 
American continent by inland 
waterways. ■ 

The- -River Plate. Basin Treaty, 
whose purpose It is to develop 
all this potential, differs essen- 
tially from the Latin American 
Free- Trade ' Association, the 
Andean Pact and the Central 
American common market in 
that its stated aim is not to 
compel the formation of multi- 
national links. - It- simply pro- 
poses the carrying out of 
certain possible, and necessary 
projects. - ;■ 

Typically, accords for the 
exploitation of rivers, such as 
the Parana and the Pilcomayo, 
do not entail even a suggestion 
of the delegation of sovereignty. 
The accent indeed is on "har- 
monious development” - ■ 

In' its two decades of exist- 
ence. the River Plate Basin 
Treaty . has ..not, probably ; in- 
evitably;* achieved very much. 
Maintaining harmony— on the 
one side, between gigantic 
Brazil and Argentina,, both of' 
which have large internal 
markets and considerable 
-diversification of protection, 
and, pa the ' other side, ' Para- 
guay, Bolivia and Uruguay, 
which do not— is difficult 

Perhaps the greatest of the 
treaty’s . admittedly meagre 
accomplishments -so . far, has 
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“ADVANTAGES Of PANAMA AS A TAX HAVEN " 
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ALTHOUGH THE Andean Pact 
common market is still far from 
• heiflS ' a “ nation of republics,” 
list" year's meeting- of Andean 
-Presidents to celebrate the 
. pact’s 10th anniversary has 
given it new vitality. 

Not only did the region’s 
presidents give unqualified sup- 
port to , economic integration, 
-but they agreed .that the 
organisation should develop a 
stronger political role and take 
part ^ in discussions ‘for a new 
. international economic order. 


- Since the anniversary cele- 
brations in Cartagena, a civilian 
...president has taken over in 
.^Ecuador, and another will 
shortly do so in Peru. Even if 
Bolivia’s destiny seems less 
certain, the Andean countries 
-could - all be in the hands of 
democratically elected heads of 
state' before long, and this 
would add a new dimension of 
political unity. 

. .“ The • Andean experience 
s~ows that a certain compati- 


bility of political systems Is 
necessary, and it is also im- 
portant that national develop- 
ment strategies should be 
similar, in order to make pro- 
gress towards economic unity," 
said Mr. Washington Herrera, 
the Pact's technical co-ordi- 
nator, at the Planning Mini- 
sters’ meeting in Quite earlier 
this year. 

Chile's exit from the Pact in 
1976 was a dear example of the 
incompatibility of political and 
economic models, and there are 
hopes that the new democratic 
governments will give the 
common market extra momen- 
tum at a crucial stage. .- 

. Negotiations for the establish- 
- ment of customs dirty levels for 
the common external tariff have 
been moving very slowly, and if 
they can be completed this year, 
one of the Pact’s most signi- 
ficant goals will have been 
achieved. 

The population of the Andean 
countries — Bolivia, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru and Venezuela — 
represents a market of over 
70m, Venezuela heads the group 
in terms of income per capita. 

Because of their relatively 
undeveloped small industrial 
sectors, Bolivia and Ecuador 
were granted special member- 
ship terms and longer deadlines 
for full economic integration. 
Ecuador has now pulled well 


ahead of Bolivia after several 
years of record economic 
growth. Bolivia's position has 
been further weakened by 
political instability and the 
failure to attract foreign 
capital to implement the Pact's 
industrial projects. At the 
Cartagena meeting, the Andean 
Presidents pledged their sup- 
port for special measures to 
resolve the transport and trade 
problems of landlocked Bolivia. 

Id 1979, the Andean countries’ 
foreign trade was worth $45bn 
— $24bn in exports and $21bn 
in imports. The biggest ex- 
porter was Venezuela (14bn) 
followed by Peru and Colombia 
(3.5bn each). Ecuador (2bn) 
and Bolivia (O.Sbn). 


the total, with Colombia the 
main exporter. 

Land transport and communi- 
cations between the - five 
countries are slow and un- 
reliable, and cargoes must be 
unloaded at some frontiers. 
Plans to improve road connec- 
tions exist, but there is only one 
rather poor link between 
Caracas and La Paz— the Pan 
American highway, much of 
which is winding mountain road 
subject to landslides. 


steel, for which a large market 
is necessary to justify invest- 
ment Three — metal working, 
petrochemicals and vehicles — 
have been approved in the 
Pact's 11 years, and the changes 
to the metal working sector 
were completed last year, 
taking into account Chile's 
resignation and Venezuela’s 
entry. 





Tariffs decision 


■ The United States is .the 
pact’s chief market and a com- 
mercial agreement between the 
two was signed in December 
last year. Though the volume 
of trade included is not great, 
the agreement is important for 
another reason — Ecuador and 
Venezuela are no longer to be 
excluded' from the general 
schedule of preferences because 
of their OPEC membership. 

Regional trade, excluding oil, 
is estimated at $1.1 bn for 1979, 
compared with $62m 10 years 
ago. The growth in non- 
tradition al exports has been 
especially rapid since 1977, and 
these represent 85 per cent of 















Ecuador has enjoyed several years of record economic growth . Above: Otavalo 
Indians in the market place at Equator Taunt, Ecuador 


The decision on common ex- 
ternal tariffs was to have been 
made by December, 1975, and 
has been repeatedly put off in 
an effort to try and match very 
different proposals by the five 
Andean countries. Now an 
agreement appears to be close, 
and it may be possible to keep 
to the December, 1980, deadline 
for the first series of adjust- 
ments to the new tariffs. The 
process should be complete by 
1990, when Ecuador and Bolivia 
will make their last changes. 

Apart from adopting the new 
tariff level. Pact countries are 
also obliged to drop all other 
forms of protection, such as im- 
port quotas and prior deposits. 
For some goods, this will mean 
reducing import taxes from over 
200 per cent to under 100 per 
cent. 

Colombia’s industry is by far 
the most competitive and there 
are fears that Colombian goods 
could swamp neighbouring 
countries once internal tariffs 
are eliminated. Venezuela, 
Peru and Ecnuador are pushing 
for a relatively' high maximum 
external tariff, and Colombia a 
low one. 

The minimum level is also 
the subject of argument 
because, for example, Venezuela 
has very low tariffs on goods 
not manufactured locally, and 
higher taxes would be 
infiationary. 

The complexities of the rules 
of origin for all regionally 
produced goods must also be 
resolved before internal tariffs 
are cut so that products manu- 
factured with imported compo- 
nents do not have the same 
tariff benefits as those that are 
entirely nationaL 

Tariffs are not the only pre- 
occupation of the Pacts three- 
man technical junta. It must 
also formulate and implement 
industrial programmes to the 
satisfaction of all five coun- 
tries. These programmes cover 
strategic Industries such as 
petrochemicals, , vehicles and 


According to a junta docu- 
ment 45,000 new jobs in metal 
working were created by the 
end of 1678. It is the only pro- 
gramme well under way, for the 
petrochemical allocations must 
also be revised as a result of 
the membership change, and 
only Ecuador has completed 
negotiations for the production 
of vehicles for the Andean 
market. 

Of the other industrial sec- 
tors, the steel, fertiliser, 
chemical and electronics pro- 
grammes should be complete by 
the end of the year, though the 
steel project involves the crea- 
tion of two multinationals in 
the region rather than country 
by country assignments. 

In spite of early fears tbe 
Pact's foreign investment regu- 
lations do not' seem to have res- 
tricted the inflow of capital. 

Some potential investors are 
pleased to have clear cut rules 
to work with, and the increase 
to 20 per cent a year in the 
profit remittance allowance was 
widely welcomed. To qualify for 
the lowest regional tariff rates, 
at least 51 per cent of a company 
must be in national hands, 
including 51 per cent of the 
management 

Andean capital is treated as 
national capital within the 
region, and it is possible that 
other Latin American countries, 
such as Brazil, will be granted 
special terms in the future. 

The private sector has shown 
mixed feelings about the pact 
ever since its creation and 
aggressive statements from one 
or other organisations have 
frequently ruffled goodwill. 

The Colombian Industrialists 
Association, for example, 
accused Bolivia and Ecuador of 
demanding too many conces- 
sions, and holding up negotia- 
tions. However, three private 
sector Andean organisations 
have now been formed — con- 
federations of industrialists, of 
chambers of commerce and of 
exporters — and this is taken as 
a good omen. 

Now that the most important 
aspects of economic integration 
are within sight— though much 
remains to he done— attention 
is turning to. other areas. 
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Above: The approach to Caracas Airport, Below: Bogota. Colombia. Among the 
Andean Pact countries, Colombia’s industry is by far the most competitive 



Little has come of the educa- 
tion, labour and health agree- 
ments, and some officials are 
concerned that the Pact is not 
providing enough direct advant- 
ages for the mass of the Andean 
population. 

On the political side, there 
have been some major advances 
as a result of the Cartagena 
meeting. The Andean parlia- 
ment had a preliminary meeting 
in December last year, and will 
function from August 

Representatives, who will 
initially be appointed by their 
own legislatures, and later 


elected in each country, are to 
monitor the' Pact’s progress, as 
well as human rights and 
political activity. 


The Andean tribunal is to be 
set up shortly, and will deal 
with the multitude of com- 
plaints and mutual accusations 
Pact members have been making. 
The Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters met for its first session In 
January, and shortly afterwards, 
at the time of the Cuban 
refugee crisis, offered its sup- 
port to Peru. 

At the end of this year, the 


Andean Presidents will discuss 
proposals for a strategy for the 
development of the region. The 
strategy will draw on national 
plans— the junta is encouraging 
members to devote sections 
specifically to integration — and 
will try to harmonise social and 
economic policies throughout 
the region. 

The Pact is also defining new 
trade relationships with the 
EEC and LAFTA this year. 
Ase Mr. Herrera said recently: 
“ We know what we need to do, 
now we must define how to do 
it, and take urgent decisions.” 
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In Latin America duringfhe last 10 years, professional engineers andtechnidans 
of Davy McKee companies have been responsible for engineering major projects worth 
more than $7Vb billion. 

Tbe countries indude Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil Chile, Colombia, Mexico and 
Venezuela- the projects include chemical petrochemical and synthetic fibre plants* . 
integrated iron and steel works, complete roIHngnnDs, and plants for the extraction and 
refining of non-ferrous minerals and metals. There are also complete oil refineries, 
offshore oil and natural gas production platforms, cement plants, paper miDs andfood 
factories-the listis/orcmdaWe. 

Budding today in some 40 countries, Davy McKee is providinga total 
engineering and construction service to the world's main process indusiriesL From major 
project management down to the smaller detail Davy McKee provides reliability based 
an experience- 


NOW FOR THE 1980!; 
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ikiAinericaLatina, dura^IostfftiinoslO afios, lasingatierosyteariaB 
profesionales de las oompamasde Davy McKee ban sidoresponsables deimportanfces 
proyedos de ingeiueria cuyo valor excede de siete mil quirrientos nti (lanes de ddlares. 

Los paisesinduyen Argentina, Bolivia, Brasil, Chile, Colombia, Mexicoy 
Venezuelay los proyedos se refieren a plantas qufmicBs,petroqu&mcasy defibra 
sintdtica, instalariones sidertfrgfcas integradas, fSbricas lammadoras completasy 
- plantas paralaextracriony refmarion de mineralesy metales no ferrosos. Hay tambidn 
refinerias completes de petroleo, plateformas de production de gas naturaly petrdleo ea 
aha mar, tebricas de cemento, papely ahmentos . .. La lista es impresionante. 

Emp^doactualn^ munos^Opaises, .DavyMdKee 

provee un servido total de construction e mgeoieria alas prinripales industrias 
mundiales de elaboration. Desde la direeddn de imporfaiteproyectos hastelos detalJes 
masinsignificantes, Davy McKee proportiona la confia Hh'd adbasadamkex^rientia. 




15 PortiandPlace, London WLA. 4DD, England. Thl: 01-637 2821 Telex; 22604. 

6200 Oak Tree Boulevard; Cleveland, Ohio 444131, USA. Td: (216) 542 9300-Telex: 980 233. 
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C.E.Heath. 
in Latin America 

The C. E. Heath Group provides 
on-the-spot first class service, 
with representation in Argentina, 
Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Mexico, Paraguay, Peru and 
Venezuela. 

The Group, which is responsible 
for handling projects all over the . 
world involving large sums and 
complex risks, offers companies ' 
operating in Latin America the 
benefit of its 100 years experience 
in insurance and reinsurance 
through its subsidiary C. E. Heath 
& Co. (Latin America) Limited. 
Want to know more?— just call us. 



GEHeatfi 
& to limited 

In tern ati onal Insnrance Brokers -M. 
Reinsurance Brokers mid Underwriting Agents Ty 

Cuthbert Heath House 150 Minories 
. . ■ London EC3N INRand at Lloyd's 

Tel: 01=483 2488 . . Telex: 8813001 
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America? 


REMEM BER THERE IS 
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AEROLINEAS ARGENTINAS’ 747s! 

The only airline to fly 747s direct to Brazil 
^^^jrand Argentina from London! With our low seat 
|I8|P configuration you get greater comfort even 
|||jf . in economy class - as well as complimentary 

wine with meals ! One London flight 
departure has an ‘upstairs’ bookable restaurant 
to help you enjoy your travel to the full and of 
course all flights have high standard in-flight 
entertainment. Next time you have business in 
South America give us a call - remember we 
fly the flag (our flag) proudly and with good reason! 

CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR. . . 


Meroumeas Argent/nas 



the South American connection ! 

18 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W1Y 0EX TEL: 01-629 4922 
MANCHESTER Tel: 061-834 1497 DUNBEOg|LjQ59g 
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THE AMAZON 
PACT 

DIANA SMITH 
Our Brazil Correspondent 


THE GREEN HELL where man 
Is die impertinent intruder in 
search of El Dorado: This is the 
myth of the immense Amazon 
region that covers 7m sq tans — 
a third of the Sofith American 
subcontinent. 

Eight nations — Brazil. Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, Peru. Ecuador, 
Bolivia, Surinam and Guyana — 
host part' of the Amazon Basin. 
Brazil alone harbours 60 per 
cent of a complex ecosystem of 
rivers and forests responsible 
for one-fifth of tbe world's 
fresh water and an estimated 
25 per cent of its oxygen. 

What to do with the Amazon: 
leave Its. natural resources, 
tribes and fauna undisturbed; 
develop resources judiciously 
or simply pillage? This is a 
question as old as man’s dis- 
covery of this sprawling 
mineral-rich gubuniverse. 

For centuries, only native 
tribes, adventurous foreigners 
or crusading ' missionaries 
sought the depths of the 
“ Green Hell." Brazilians, 
especially, clung to their coast- 
line like crabs while the 
Spanish-speking papulations of 
Andean countries that also 
harbour the Amazon opted for 
the highlands, rather than the 
jungle. 

Ostentations 

When men of European 
origin followed navigable 
Amazon rivers inland, in search 
of wealth, their quest paid off ■: 
in the nineteenth century, the 
rubber trees of the Brazilian 
Amazon created a host of rubber 
millionaires. 

Their tribute to themselves 
and their taste for the ostenta- 
tious stands in Manaus. 2,000 
kms inland from the Atlantic 
near the convergence of tbe 
Black and White Rivers. Manaus 
boasts one of the world's most 
spectacular opera houses, built 
of marbel, once echoing to the 
golden notes' of Caruso ind 
other great singers, hut today 
little more than a musuem. 

Manaus now has 600.000 
inhabitants and a thriving 
industrial complex that churns 
out a vast range of electrical 
appliances. It is a free port, 
catering to Brazilian,' Latin 


American and European 
tourists. It also has a militant 
environment protection associa- 
tion — a development that 
illustrates changing attitudes of 
Brazilians '■ and their Spanish- 
speaJdng neighbours towards 
the much-vandalised Amazon. 

The fauna of the Amazon has 
been so mercilessly slaughtered 
,for their -hides that in many 
areas, the ecological balance is 
severly disrupted. Millions of 
acres of forest have been 
cleared without a care for 
preservation of rare species of 
trees for fly-by-night cattle 
ranching projects. Some years 
ago, these pzyeas seemed, to 
their promotors, to be'- the 
answer to Brazil's demand for 
meat, they proved unprofitable. 
Now, many are deserted scars 
among the green. 

The mistakes made with the 
Amazon were 'lessons learned 
painfully.. ■ Today, concern for 
the Aamazon has grown, to 
some extent in direct propor- 
tion to the new continental 
consciousness, spreading over 
South America. That conscious- 
ness, in recent years, accords: 
the River Plate Basin Treaty, 
the Cartagena Pact of the 
.Andean countries, and efforts to 
strengthen the Latin: American 
Free Trade Association. ' 

Now, it has- bred the Treaty 
for Amazonian Co-operation, 
signed in July, 1978, by the 
eight Amazon states, later ■ 
ratified by members and now on 
tbe verge of coming into full 
force. The treaty is not an 
economic accord — it is a broad- 
based frame agreement that, if 
properly applied, will allow 
member states to protect the 
Amazon from human predators, • 
plan sane, judicious develop- 
ment of resources, improve 
transnational river 'and road 
transport, and, through joint 
research, unveil the mysteries of 
fhis largely unknown ecosystem. 

Brazil took the lead in pro- 
moting the Amazon Treaty, its 
own . Amazon consciousness - 
developed with the successes 
and errors of the opening of the ' 
region to migration and develop- 
ment after 1966. That surge 
culminated in the most contro- 
versial phase of ..Amazon 
frontier-breaking: laying uf the 
trans- Amazon "Highway IS 'the 
early 1970s. 

That highway, one of tbe 
Pharaonic projects of the hey- 
day of Brazilian growth, carved 
into forests and Indian land, dis- 
placid tribes who had rationally 
handled their environment since, 
recalcitrant -time immemorial. 


■ It is said -fhat in some cases, 
tribes members- were killed to 
make way-far “ ciytiisatioa,*' but 
in the wake of the 1973 energy, 
crisis, the Trans-Amazon High- 
way was half-abandoned. Less 
environmentally / ' " destructive 
roads,' now take ’priority, and 
river transport ■•■has been 
upgraded. r- ; ; ' • • 

When Brazil first outlined the 
Amazon Treaty in 1977, its over- - 
tures were- greeted tepidly by 
neighbours. There was still a 
fear that Brazil had geo-political 
designs on the sub-continent - 
and that - it might use the 
Amazon question to encroach 
on the sovereignty of-, neigb ■' 
hours. But those fears were 
assuaged as Brazil's, boom cooled 
ofL and the fight for economic 
survival in the face of soaring, 
oil prices., inflation* population 
■ explosions* and chronic, poverty 
called for commonity of pur- 
pose among South American 
nations. 

Acceptance ; 

Once the idea of the Amazon 
Treaty gained acceptance it was . 
negotiated in record time — 15 
months — arid signed, in - BrazO. 
with pomp and expressions, of 
high hopes for its effectiveness.- 
• Ari ‘ important aspect of the 
treaty is Its call for joint health 
research. .The Amazon Basin is 
a breeding ground for lethal 
. viruses, many still unidentified 
by scientists and for which no- 
known . cure . exists. Viruses, 
amoebas, or mysterious diseases 
carried by eqjiaBymysterious 
insects, take the lives of debili- 
tated wpll-nourished ' foreign, 
anthoropologists, botanists or 
zoologists as. ferociously as. they 
wipe out often-undernourished 
non-Indian populations, of. river- 
side hamlets and towns. • 

Equally, member.'' countries: 
hope to work together in studies 
on optimran -agriculture for 
arable areas of- the- Amazon. 
Brazilian researchers are ■ now ; 
working- with Indian: . tribes,; 
drawing . bn : the.; - Indians’ 
experience in short-season crops 
in the varzeas or river bank 
areas,' which ate - flooded for 
several months of .the year. - 
- This is something of .a turn? 
about: not long ago. one would 
have been bard Eul_tp_§uti,ippre, 
than a handful of Brazilians who 
considered they had anything-, 
to learn from the primitive 
Indians — a segment of mhnkirid 
that, to most Brazilians was 
deemed either decorative or. 
nearly sub-human.* .. ■ 

Having witnessed the destruc- 
tive failure of massive, cattle 


ranching. In the Amazon, Brasi- - 

■ lian . beeders are dow_ working 
with tiie/, semi-aquatic buffalo,; 
‘first imported frete: India mote 
.than 100 years ago,, andjor mcrre '- 
suitable to Amazon, conditions ■* ; 
than' dxyrland cattle.,: ‘In^;au 
experience they hope share -. 

■ with their neighbours, Amazon; ' /■ . 

companies are going; into 
farming, - aware that ; wwrid 
demand '.for; .fish/ ist mounting - . 

■ while.. supplies ; dwindle-- ? ' ■ 

/ Meanwhile, finally umfer- ; -i 
.standing the hedd ''JtbT TSajSnre .. 
itfae ‘ • -Amazon - .-’enviriHKBent.-- 

Brazilian autjmritij»~ have^tet ;. . 
aside large areas ;of the -forests.. ■ 

- that.-miiStiKrtrbe tputiws£lUiaer -. • 
any; circumstances: . : . They; are ! , - 
also homing, to find ,'wsys. with. 
their neighbours, of improving-^ 
supervision, which 
from'- lack/ ‘of . funds,' personnel . 
and means: of . ttejaspori&i - often . 
relyingon' dedicated amatefcre L • 
who receive. no wage in^ jfith' ; ■. 
few . tools - at their /^dfsposafc - 
struggle to -protect tfie; £anna; ; - . 
and -flora from, the demands of- 
the international consumer, 
market *• / - -v >• 

- The Brarilians-are aware that - 
fliere wiB -he . no-.4»venaight 
miracles In the Amazon: they 
are prep aring for rihe labours’ 

.'of generations. ' ./to- -. come, ? 
gradually - - discovering- the . 
nature of the' region, and how 
it can. bb ^ developed, where 
possible- mid without irrepar- 
able damage. •. r/. 

.The PfiareOTiie 1 ^ 
lo nger- be-eucb uteged: nnimmotb - 
hydro-electric projb^' -ate re- 
served. non-Amazon ^ rivers 
witii natural \ falls— not ' the . 
characteristic of ' Amazon .water-; . 
ways 'from which" energy can be 
transported - : ovpr' reasoteible * . 
-distances at manage&ble te«: ; 

. ; ."Where wood'fban. '.be"' cat,' re-, 
forestatkm . native- - spectes - 
will ; he 1 a / aHist^f^tesctice. 
;Gigantic, 'f<>rei®i pfojecte Hke 
the 6m-acfe Jari Developinent, 
owned by' the American biHibn-, . 
aire, Mh Daniel K- Ludwig ;in 
^Brazil’s Amazonian Paire/State; 
will not .be repeated i settlement v 
ptejecfs'/will^ It; is . hoped. 1 be ' 
liantiled-. rationally ’-nrit ' belter- 
skelter, and-wtih efforts- to edu-‘ 
"cate- settlME in^Tespect ior tire 

■ environment •; 

- P-atentiyj - pat- -ignorance,' and ; 
.in many. ra.SPS. JxrespbnribaitT 
moved individuals or groups to 
treat the Amazon as ruthlessly 
as any obstacle in the pstihjoj . 
man-made progress: teraething 
to be bBh<fly eliminated. ' The 
Amazon- Treaty :1s a rign of 
saner tiine6r-presumihg it does 
riot remain -merely a well-mean- 
ing piece of paper. . 


Chile and Argentina st 
bickering over islands 


LONGEST 

COMMON 

FRONTIER 

MARY HELEN SPOONER 
Our Santiago Correspondent 


NOT LONG AGO, a new transit 
tunnel through the Andes 
(which divide Chile and Argen- 
tina) was officially opened. 
Delegations representing the 
military regimes of Gen. 
Augusto Pinochet and Gen. 
Jorge Videla met inside the 
the tunnel at the precise spot 
where surveyors had established 
the border, and a ribbon-cutting 
ceremony was held. Shortly 
after the ceremony, and even 
before the delegations had left 
tbe area, the tunnel was clogged 
with vehicles from either side, 
seeking to eras the border. 

If the 1,600-mile border 
dividing the two countries is 
now more easily passed, it is 
not so easily defined. The 
Vatican is expected to announce 
a new proposal to resolve a 
territorial dispute between 
Chile and Argentina — the dis- 
pute dates back almost a cen- 
tury and, only last year, 
threatened to lock two of South 
America's most- ferocious mili- 
tary machines in a devastating 
war. 

At issue is the ownership of 
three tiny, uninhabitated 
islands— Lennox, Picton and 
Nueva— located south of Tierra 
del Fuego. With the new 200- 
mile limit on territorial waters, 
whoever owns the islands will 
also have control over important 
marine resources, oil deposits 
and strategic waterways. 

Territorial bickering (which 
reached unprecedented levels 
18 months ago when troops 
from sides mobilised along the 
longest shared frontier in Latin 
America) is hardly new to 
Chilean-Argentine history. 

Chile, which today measures 
no more than ISA km at Its 
widest point, once controlled the 
greater part of Patagonia. Like ' 
most Latin America nations, 
Chile and Argentina referred to 


the boundaries banded down by 
the Spanish Crown to determine 
their territory upon declaring 
independence. These early 
limits gave Chile most of the. 
desolate grasslands which today 
belong to Argentina, as well as 
the straits of Magellan in the 
South. 

' But during the second half of 
the 19th century both the 
Santiago and Buenos Aires 
governments initiated- aggres- 
sive immigration policies, a im ed 
at coloniring their southern 
territories. However, pressures 
from the Argentine side were 
greater, as tee country’s rail- 
ways were expanding and new- 
methods of freezing beef for 
shipment to European markets 
was transforming the country's 
economy. 

Chile, meanwhile, was 
engaged in the war of the 
Pacific with Peru and Bolivia, 
extending its territory north- 
ward. With Argentine develop- 
ment pressing southward, and 
Chile’s attention directed.-in the 
opposite direction, both coun- 
tries signed a treaty in 1881 
which delivered 728,266 sq kms i 
of Patagonian . territory to 
Argentina and established the 
current border. 

Prizes 

According to the treaty, 
Chilean territory extends down 
through half of the island of 
Tierra del Fuego, plus all of 
the islands south, but not west 
of Tierra del Fuego. 

In its claim, Chile states that 
Lennox, Picton and, Nueva are 
south of the island Tierra del 
Fuego. Argentina says the 
islands are west of the Tierra 
del Fuego Archipelago, and 
hence belong to it 

Among the prizes at stake in 
the dispute is oil- A geological 
survey in - 1973-74 that -the 
continental shelf, off Argentina, 
was rich in hydrocarbon sedi- 
ments. Though the richest area 
is said to be in the vicinity of 
the Falkland Islands (governed 
by Britain; '■ but claimed by 
Argentina), both" Chile and 
Argent! a have been exploring 
for oil in the; Tierra del Fuego. 
area since 1977. . 

Up until . tills time, harsh 
weather conditions in tee area 
had made oil exploration pro- 
hibitive, but rising oil prices 


have forced both countries to block access -to' the Beagle 
search for new sources. Chile Channel, one of three routes of 
imports fully three-quarters of access between the Atlantic and 
its oil, and although Argentina Pacific, 
imports only about 10 per cent. Such a blockade would 
its <til reserves have dwindled isolate the Argentine port and 
and its ruling junta hopes the naval installation of Ushuaia, 
Continental Shelf will produce located on the southern shore 
suflicient oil to enable the of Tierra del Fuego. -With ’ 
country to become self- Chilean control of the Beagler ■ 

sufficient the country would be- elevated !• 

But more importantly, pos- to the status, of necessary 
session of; the islands r has partner in'- any 'attempt to coit ' 
strategic importance in defence trol the. region by. one' of th<j ~ 
of the South Atlantic. In terms superpowers. - ' -. : 

of bilateral strategy, the islands In 1971, both -countries I 
would give Chile the power to. agreed to binding arbitration 
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INTEGRAL (Ltda.) 

We offer comprehensive service to the forestry 
and woodworking industry in Chile 

TtmbBr ^. * ’ E<mfpmeBt rurche^j 

Property Appraisal # : Feasibility Studies 

We also have forestry and agricultural iroi-rtu ^ 
suitable for investment ■ ;' - V ' 

Santa Rosa 57, P.O. Bov W799 Santiago, Chfle 
Telex: 40779 Gamba 
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Fuel resources on a vast scale 


ENERGY 

fUM FUAD.. 

Our Caracas Correspondent 


.^ATIN AMERICA is a micro- 
,.iwm of toe world energy 
uuemnja, offering archetypal ex- 
amples, of paradoxes which will 
juiake energy planning in the 
i nosing ■ years of the 20th 
century .more- of an obstacle 
race than a precise science. ■ 
v . Looming largest among these 
■paradoxes, is the disparity be- 
tween Latin America's energy 
■jpotebtial and the way it is nsed, 
with a : number of the region's 
nations, • notably Brazfl, forced 
.to beggar -themselves to buy oil 
-Lromtbe Middle East 

Yet, stretching from .the Rio 
Grande in : the north to the 
Booth Pole, ‘bathed by the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans and 
-enclosing seas of the size of the 
/Caribbean, Latin America is 
rich in energy resources. 

. Its fossil fuels potential, only 


partially explored, provides the 
possibility of 740 bn barrels of 
oil equivalent in petroleum, 
natural gas and coal or more 
than present proven world oil 
reserves. 

A huge network of rivers, in- 
cluding the Amazon with the 
world’s largest flow, offers a 
potential equivalent to over 
10m barrels-per-day of oil, more 
than current U.S. oil produc- 
tion. 

Prospecting for uranium has 
barely begun. Reserves are 
estimated to be 80,000 tonnes, 
hardly realistic in view of the 
region's land mass. Equatorial 
weather in South America also 
provides a tremendous potential 
for solar and other non-conven- 
tional energy sources, such as 
biomass. 

Nonetheless, Latin American 
nations have done little to 
reduce their reliance on oil, with 
liquid hydrocarbons providing 
over 70 per cent of energy needs 
which are growing at about 5.5 
per cent a year. 

In fact, Latin America is the 


most oil-dependent region in 
the world. Only nations such as 
Japan and Italy, virtually with- 
out domestic energy sources, 
offer a parallel Moreover, 
during the past decade this 
dependence has increased with 
the region's net oil importers 
increasing consumption 7.8 per 
cent a year between 1974 and 
1978. 

Trade patterns 

The other major paradox 
arises out of the fact that only 
a few of the more than 20 Latin 
American nations have oil of 
their own. 

And it is compounded by 
Latin America’s largest produ- 
cers, Venezuela and Mexico* 
shipping only a small share of 
their oil exports to other Latin 
American nations. The bulk 
goes to their giant northern 
neighbour, the United States, 
following trade patterns estab- 
lished half a century ago. 

- Venezuela, world's largest net 
exporter between 1929 and 1959. 
and still a major supplier with 


expans of almost 2m b/d, sent 
only 730,000 b/d to regional 
consumers in 1979. About 80 
per cent of Mexico's 750,000 b/d 
exports went to U.S- consumers 
last year. 

In the 1960s, South American, 
oil importers took advantage of 
lower-priced Middle Eastern oil 
during the long period of falling 
oil prices, cutting deeply into 
Venezuela’s share of the market. 

Imitating the energy-intensive 
economic policies of the U.S„ 
Europe and Japan, the region 
became booked on cheap Arab 
oil and, like the rest of the 
world, suffered the rude awaken- 
ing of the oil price revolution 
in the 1970s. 

Growth in the average gross 
national product declined from 
a 7.1 per cent between 1970-74. 
to 3.2 per cent in 1975. Xt was 
only last year that there was an 
increase, to 6.5 per cent 

In terms of energy costs, 
Latin American oil importers' 
saw their bill rise from around 
Jlbn in 1970 to S4.4bn in 1974. 
Last year they paid about $10bn 


and the outlook for 1980 is in 
the range of $18bn, according 
to one analysis. The effect on 
the region's foreign debt- has 
been devastating — about SlOObn 
was owed at the beginning of 
1S79. 

With such incentives and a 
domestic energy potential so 
large, Latin America should 
have moved rapidly to reduce 
its dependence on oil. This has 
not been the case in the .short 
term, although a number of 
Latin American nations have 
taken steps to conserve energy 
and to develop alternative 
sources. But on the whole, 
Latin America has found, like 
the rest of the world, that old 
habits die hard- 

In terms of regional oil pro- 
duction, the brightest aspect 
has been the resurgence of 
Mexico as a major producer. 
Long exploration efforts have 
rewarded it with a spectacular 
gTowih in reserves which rose 
from 3.2bn barrels at the begin- 
ning of the 1970s to present 
proven reserves of about 50bn 


barrels. 

With production currently 
about 2m b/d, Mexico should 
overtake Venezuela as the 
region's largest producer this 
decade. 

. Venezuela, which provided 
one out of every five barrels of 
oil traded Internationally dur- 
ing its heyday, is battling to 
keep its old oil fields flowing 
while developing the enormous 
resources of non-conventional 
oil — between 7O0bn and 3 
trillion (million million) barrels 
— in the Orinoco oil belt. 

The initial output of Orinoco 
oil should reach about 300,000 
b/d by the end of the i980s, 
at a cost of over $8bn end a 
lm b/d target has been set for 
the end of the century. 

Increased oil prospecting 
throughout the region should 
eventually increase the number 
of Latin American nations self- 
sufficient in oil from the 
current five: Venezuela, Mexico, 
Ecuador, Trinidad and Bolivia. 

Despite an estimated poten- 
tial of 430bn barrels of oil plus 
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vliy. Britain, but in the following 
six years before a decision was 
.landed down, the island's 
■strategic pnd economic import- 
rice increased. - In May .of 1977, 
ruling came that Picton, 
L32T.0X and Nueva. belonged to 
; liile, Argentina was to receive 
ic'-hing: 

. . ^entiiia- rejected- the 
r . risio - !, on the grounds that it 
'j’V.ed. rm 7893 treaty under 
, Chile renounced all 
. itorial claims to the 
• -.OTtic- Ocean and Argentina 
■'■••I likewise for the Pacific. 

' ' n!e, with the arbitration and 
■- ternational law on its side, 
i .-otested. ■ 

Both governments then 
^rbed to initiate discussions on 
“ mutual interest in the south,” 
rr.’d Argentina applied a series 
of pressures to try to induce 
. the Chileans to compromise. As 
these talks faltered, Argentina 
rejected a suggestion that the 
dispute be submitted, to a third 
Tiriy. and 'preparations for war 
began on both sides. 

Military academies in Chile 
were dosed and students sent 
south for- “field training.” The 
Ministry of Education in Buenos 
Aires ordered Argentine. 


teachers to give early end-of- 
year exams in view of a possible 
closure of the schools, and a 
number of factories were 
ordered to produce for military 
consumption only. In addition, 
the 8m residents of Buenos 
Aires were subject to air raid 
drills, and along with the rest 
-of the country were confronted 
with heavy Government propa- 
ganda glorifying (he military. 

During this period of military 
build-up, Chile invested $500m 
in arms purchases, while Argen- 
tina bought $750m worth of 
equipment 

Under pressure 

These tensions reached a peak 
in December of 1978 as Gen. 
Videla found himself under 
considerable pressure from his 
colleagues,, who doubted the 
worth of any further mediation 
efforts. When U.S. intelligence 
sources in Chile reported that 
they suspected the Argentine 
military was about to occupy 
one of the islands, troops were 
put on full alert and war seemed 
inevitable. 

The intervention of - Pope 
John Paul H probably prevented 
the war. On December 22, 


1978, he announced that both 
countries had accepted his offer 
on mediation and a Latin 
America specialist. Cardinal 
Antonio Sam ore, was despatched 
to the scene. 

Samore, using his own brand 
of shuttle diplomacy, spent two 
weeks conferring (and playing) 
with Chilean and Argentine 
officials. On January 8, in 
Montevideo, Uruguay, both 
countries signed an agreement 
to resolve the dispute peace- 
fully and to demobilise their 
troops. 

For over a year negotiations 
have been carried out in a 
tripartite fashion, but no details 
of the talks have been revealed. 
Speculation has been growing, 
however, that Pope John Paul II 
will announce some break- 
through in the mediation when 
he visits Brazil next month, 
possibly detouring to the 
Chilean-Argentine border to 
offer a mass for peace. One 
possible proposal is that Chile 
would be awarded possession of 
the islands in exchange for 
ceding some water rights to 
Argentina. 

Such a proposal, however, 
may not be acceptable to the 
Chileans. Earlier this month. 


foreign relations Under-Secre- 
tary, LieuL-CoI. Ernesto Videla 
denied a report, published in 
the II Giomale Nuovo that Chile 
could renounce its claim to 200 
miles of territorial waters as a 
result of the Papal mediation. 

Then there is the matter of 
the countries’ overlapping 
claims to territory in the 
Artactic. Possession of the 
islands could have much bear- 
ing upon who governs which 
areas and the South Pole’s 
largely-unexplored resources. 
The territorial waters of Len- 
nox, Picton and Nueva project a 
region of sovereignty which, if 
awarded ot Chile, could virtu- 
ally block off Argentina from 
majpr maritime routes in 
Antarctica. 

In February of this year, 
Chile inaugurated an airstrip 
on the Shetlan dlsland Archi- 
pelago of Antarctica, despite 
the fact that this area lies 
within the territory claimed by 
Argentina. 

Britain,- it should -be noted, 
claims an era overlapping both 
Chile’s and Argentina’s claims. 
And according to the terms of a 
30-year treaty, signed in 1961, 
all territorial claims to the 


Antarctica were to be sus- 
pended. 

For all the animosity between 
their respective governments, 
the citizens of Chile and 
Argentina show little interest 
in territorial claims. Instead, 
roost have shown a touching 
desire for peace and recon- 
ciliation. This was especially 
evident June 8 of this year 
when the Catholic church in 
both countries exhorted the 
faithful to publically pray for 
peace. 

Prayers for peace 

In Buenos Aires, some 
300,000 people endured a con- 
stant rainfall -as they gathered 
in Congress Plaza to pray for a 
solution to the dispute. After 
an out-door mass, the crowd 
marched 13 blocks to the seat 
of Government, waving hanker- 
chiefs and singing, "long live 
our sister republic of Chile." 

In a more materialistic vein, 
the Buenos Aires and Santiago 
Chambers of Commerce this 
.month exchanged letters 
reiterating their desire for an 
end to the conflict 

“The example of countries in 


the old world should warn us,” 
a letter from the Chilean 
organisation to its Argentine 
counterpart said. “ If the cen- 
turies-old animosity between 
France and Germany resulted 
in the loss of thousands of 
lives, how could our traditional 
friendship and brotherhood, 
dating back to the indepen- 
dence struggle, be destroyed." 

Trade between Chile and 
Argentina, reached S420m last 
year, according to Argentine 
Ambassador in Santiago, Sergio 
Onefre Jarpa. who predicted 
further increases this year. The 
two countries, though neigh- 
bours, are not especially impor- 
tant trading partners, with the 
bulk of commercial exchange 
carried out with the U.S., Japan 
and Europe. 

Meanwhile, a limited economic 
co-operation is taking place in 
the heart of the dispured region. 
Argentina has sent at least 
4.3m cubic metres of petroleum 
through an oil pipeline, owned 
by ENAP, the Chilean State oD 
company. The arrangement is 
part of a 1866 agreement which 
provides for binational oil ship- 
ment in the southern tip of the 
continent 


150bn oarrels equivalent in 
natural gas off and onshore, 
mosf energy planners in Latin 
America have placed the 
emphasis on alternative energy 
sources and conservation. 

The seven-year-old Latin 
American Energy Organisation 
(OLADE) last year established 
guidelines for regional energy 
policies in a meeting in San 
Jose, Costa Rica. It called on 
its 23 members to: 

6 Rationalise energy- consump- 
tion. 

• Increase and diversify con- 
ventional and n on-conventional 
sources. 

• Re-order regional oil trade. 

• Optimise transport, storage 
and distribution of oil. . 

• Guarantee a short-term stable 
supply for developing nations 
dependent on oil. 

• Strengthen programmes to 
share energy resources between 
neighbouring countries. 

• Promote the interconnection 
of electric power systems. 

41 Encourage co-operation and 
technology transfer between 
regional and noh-regional 

energy consumers and 

producers. 

• Intensify direct government- 

to-government oil sales, to 
eliminate intermediaries, in- 
cluding international oil 

companies. 

• Establish the means to 
increase finance for energy pro- 
jects by developing countries as 
weB as international institu- 
tions. 

OLADE is now completing a 
study of Latin America’s energy 
balance up to the year 2000 as a 
basis for establishing what it 
calls a “ coherent and realistic ” 
regional energy policy. 

In the short term. OLADE 
is preparing incentives and 
technical advice for member 
countries which are to under- 
take or have already undertaken 
oil exploration and production. 

Additionally, it has sought to 
rationalise oil consumption to 


give importers relief in balance 
of payment problems. 

In the longer term, the goal 
is to develop new energy sources 
and make better use - of available 
energy, as well as setting up pro- 
grammes to produce capital 
goods needed by the Latin 
American energy sector. 

OLADE has a multiple role in 
this process, providing a forum 
for analysis of problems and 
promoting regional and extra 
regional technical and financial 
exchanges. 

Mr. Humberto Calderon Berti. 
Venezuela's Energy Minister, 
has been the driving force 
behind OLADE's positive stance 
following years of non-produc- 
tive bureaucratic activity. 

The 38-year-old petroleum 
engineer has turned Venezuela 
into a bridge between OLADE 
and the Organisation of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries, 
of which Venezuela is a found- 
ing member. He has also pro- 
posed a hemispheric energy 
development programme with 
the U.S. providing finance and 
technical knowledge ip 
exchange for a share of the oil 
such a programme is expected 
to bring onstream in Latin 
America. » 

At the same time, Venezuela 
has provided aid to neighbours 
in Central America and the 
Caribbean, allowing them to 
finance their purchases of 
Venezuelan oil in the long term- 

These nations will pay the 
1979 price for oil, about half 
of the present price, with the 
rest financed through five-year 
loans at 4 per cent annual 
interest. President Luis Herrera 
Campins said earlier this 
month. 

Venezuela is now trying to 
get Mexico to shoulder part of 
the oil aid for Central America 
as well as seeking to broaden 
the scope of the OPEC special 
fund to benefit more Latin 
American nations. 
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Two important world regions have been join- 
ed by a new concept in banking - a bridge built for 
finance, investment, and trade between Arab and 
Latin American countries: Arlabank. 

Unique advantages of Arlabank are the 
strong backing from its twenty-seven dist- 
inguished shareholders from 18 countries 
and that many of these are important 
government and private financial inst- 
itutions in the Arab world and in Latin 
America. 



Upon this solid foundation Arlabank has 
forged a place for itself among the major banks in 
the international money loan syndication, and 
capital markets. 

For good reasons most of the leading 
international banks have already 
established relations with Arlabank. 
International support of such standing 
should be an influential factor in 
your decision to work with 
Arlabank. 


ARLABANK 


Subscribed capital $100 million. Paid up capital $75 mflfion. 
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BANCO DE LAN'ACION, LIMA, PERI ' 
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.a BOX BIO PANAMA. 1. RP. 


Administrators of: 


LATIN AMERICAN 

REINSURANCE SYNDICATE "PUR” 

(Now In its 10th year)’ . 

Underwriting Managers for: 

LATIN AMERICAN REINSURANCE CO INC “URSA” 
CiAi A6RIC0LA DE SE6UR0S S.A. (COLOMBIA) 
REASEGURADORA BQUVIANA S.A. (BOLIVIA) 
REINSURANCE COMPANY OF PANAMA S.A. 
SOUTHERN CROSS REINSURANCE CO. INC. 

SAUDI EGYPTIAN AMERICAN REINSURANCE GO 
(PANAMA) 

ESTUDIO CONSULTIVO DE SEGUROS SA. offers specialised 
services on the constitution of Panama-registered professional 
reinsurers. It carries out die procedures required to obtain the 
necessary licences in accordance with die current Reinsurance 
(Company) Law passed^ in i 976 to encourage the use of Panama 
as a ax-free base for international reinsurance. ■ -ECSSA also 
undertakes technical management to the extent required. 

On request, a translation of the Reinsurance (Company) Law 
No. 72 will be sene free of charge. , - 

Edificuo “ECSSA” House - Carte 50 A-Este Esq. Av. In. Sw 
Telex: 0016 (ITT) 25B6 and 2641 (WUI) 2046 (TRT) 

- “REINSURE PG” 

Cab les: Ecssaplar Panama - Central Teiefonfca 69-2166 
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I change the climate — since ram revenue by taxing exports boldines are increasingly difB- The results that I have seen 
forests grow where there is which, of course, discouraged calt t0 justify economically, to .Latin America have been 

l ample moisture to the first farmers from selling cattle for and rouia not occupy — or even quite spectacular. One par- 
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tive— and where .large popula- has ever made & possible to use H rm to the towns. 60, and the properly has been 


tivc and where large popiila- jj as eTer made it possible to use 
Hons sometimes live to a state fertiliser, particularly ’ phos- 


of utter misery, squalor and 
destitution. But this is toe 
result of human shortcomings, 
not of natural failure. H a 
society cannot be organised to 


has ever made it possiDie to use to the towns. w * properiy aa* wcu 

fertiliser, particularly phos- jt is significant toat the best subdivided down to toe extent 
phate which would have had to results of Borlaug’s work are tha t str aight ranchin g ha s had. 
be imported. to be seen on the irrigated to give , way to totenave CTop* 

Very little land is so good that deserts of Northern Mexico, a Pto& milk production, andso 
it can he kept fertile without region which was not con- on. The effect of this has spread 
the replacement of some of the sidered worth dividing into to toe local towns which has 


HSLSSiJStSJS. WiMJ M 

depend, and ^ crop- 


members, the fault is almost “asm 

invariably due to the Govern- - ^°P S depend, and whidi onp- 
ment of that country (of what- ’ T»mff 

ever shade it may be), or is possible to see toe spectacular 


those who simply accept bad - le art 

condition* Argenttaj 

Ait, in this connection, it been app 
must also be said that all these _ 
countries . were mercilessly vjTG€ 

exploited by the ’ Spaiush and . 
Portuguese to toe first place and ■ c ^ s . p 


ever snane 11 may ubi ui: is possible to see toe spectacular attempts to seize it for toe tofrartrortur e o f processing and 
nerharc to an Shy Mnong benefits of applied fertilisers to peasants now that its potential supply industry. ^ _ 

perhaps to an _apatny among ** places to has been recognised. Paradoxically the weakness of 


at least a few places in has been recognised. Paradoxically toe weakness of 

Argentina where they have The best-directed Jand reform agriculture in Latin America 
been applied, however. that I saw was in Peru, when has been toe fact toat it was 

toe General’s government was developed with an eye to Euro- 
Green Revolution at toe height of its power. But pean markets as to the main 

^ - here emphasis was on the word food crops and, of course, world- 

This point was particularly “directed ” — elsewhere on toe wide as far as toe more 


Green Revolution 


then bv other European com- emphaised in the development continent most schemes were expensive tropical crops, such 

merrial interests once the of toe Green Revolution wheats politically orientated and many as coffee. These are generally 

Snanish and Portuguese empires in Mexico. The catalyst of this 0 f them were in shambles. And subject to toe vagaries of com* 

UJIMU0U “ *_ _ — ^ af— , 1 — TV— Ittw mmmommm ■ , ^JT— — 


been overthrown. This particular work was Dr. Norman production suffered, too. 


modity market* 


exploitation of cattle and grain Bortaug, of “toe Rockefeller While ' Argentina has toe cereals and meat product* 

to Argentina, for example, or Foundation. He was sent to powers for land reform on toe - In these overseas market* 

of coffee and other tropioal Mexico some 30 years ago to see statute, it has never used them and even at home, the home 

- products further north, and of "If *e could make the country to toe same way, possibly products are subject to the pro- 

- nitrates on toe West Coast, independent of imparted wheat because there have not been tectiomsxn and the competition 


I were like toe gold sent home supplie* 


1 by the Spaniards. They supplied 


lAlaomfrig aiaied 
MW l Wfe 
fffinrPtate& XK 
) Brazil to - _S 




the appetites of toe West, while successful. His dwarf wheats 
at toe same time repatriating doubled Mexican grain yields. 
_ -the profits, along - witon toe as ■ they did those* of every 
connnoditie* country in the subtropical belt 

This system could be said, to where they were. used. But 
have raided in toe great com- they did depend on inputs of 
modity slump of the 1930s, when fertiliser and. in some cases, 
when crops were destroyed or of irrigation where, unlike 
burned and vast areas went out Argentina, moisture was lack- 


s * . . . the pressures • of an angry of temperate agricultural 

this, ~ Dr. Borlaug was peasantry. Nevertheless, this is systems which are supported by 
sful. His dwarf wheats one iff the countries where a strong industrial base. Chile, 


Latin America ■ , : • 
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Panama 
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Peru; . 

Suriname 

Trinidad and -Tobago 
Uru guay . 

Venezuela 


for instance, .had a reasonable 
sugar beet industry at' onp 
time. It was highly labour- 
intensive and,- thu* of real value 
to toe community. Under: the 
influence of the Chicago school 
of economic* sugar protection 
was removed, and toe -market 
was flooded with, sugar at tike 
world price, 'led by EEC sugar, 
sold with a heavy subsidy. Now 
toe factories are dosed,' an d 
toe machinery is tor sale. r But, 
meanwhile, toe world price of : 
sugar has. trebled. ..7 ' 
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5^74 

29,468 

1>280: 

3^48 

25,705 

Democratic «,’• 


: The logical outcome of Latin 
; Ameri«m -‘farming- shouia' be 
the provisioning oHbe countries 
in the area for which there 
is. plehty of scopes' as popiffa- 
.tions ; xisei : But “toe problem 
iere ik the lack of an industrial 
ba« , to provide :^6t only toe 
resources' of . food productio*, 
. hut-toe viable market* as -wdL 
It is.-, no accident that the most 
productive and profitable {aim- 
ing: systems have developed jn 
toe ^ost-.. advanced industrial 
countri^L .v v • 7 


Emphasis on 


of production. Those times have 


It is possible to correlate 


never returned— at least not on a country’s grain yields per 
the scale of toe pre-slump days, hectare with toe prime level for 
partly because of a new-found the crop and, at toat time, 
.protectionism in toe West, the Argentina enjoyed - toe lowest 


Come to 

Colombia. 

Avianca 

territory. 


TRANSPORT 

RiK: TOMER 

Our Sao Paulo Correspondent 


night, and Vito some 80,000 km 
ipj of highway in existence and 7m 
HC I . cars on toe road, a major switch 
. . to railways is^ugrealistic. ' 

Various solutions are being 
(pendent attempted. In the short-term 
- petrol consumption is being dis- 
couraged by price rises and by 
dosing petrol stations at week- 
Argentina end* But these moves did not 


WHILE MEXICO, Argentina end* But these moves did not 
and Venezuela are all blessed pass without protest, par- 
with ample supplies of petro- ticularly from taxi drivers, who 
learn within their national boon- went on strike last year ter 
daries, Brazil suffers from a petrol subsidies. 


dependence on imprated oiL 


The. longterm answer, as Pre- 


Brazil’s dependence cost toe fessor Walter de Lazaro of toe 
country $&2bn last year, when institute of Technological 
367m barrels were imported- It Research say* is a change “not 
is largely,' although not exclu- in the mode of transport but in 
sjvely,' a result of the nation’s the type of fuel used.” Thus 
transport system in which SO the Government is embarked 
per cent of all goods are car- on a scheme to replace petre 


ried by road. 


leum-based fuels with biomass 


So of toe 65m litres of petro- energy generated by agriculture, 
leum derivatives produced in In the case of passenger cars, 
1979, 15m were consumed in the Brazil is opting for ethyl al co- 
form of petrol and 17m in the hoi distilled from sugar cane. 

form of diesel, of whidi 54 per The progra mm e, known as Pro- 
ceed went on road transport. alcool, is an expensive one, as 

„ +n indicated by last year's jumbo 

The decision to develop toe j oan on ^ Euromarkets of, 
road network was taken .to $1 ^ ba But it is one solution 


line will run to toe port of Rxo 
de Janeiro and the other to Sao 
Panlo where it wiH serve the 
steelworks of Cosipa. On toe 
retarn* journey it will carry both 
Brazilian and imported coaL 

Oontrovergy has surrounded 
the Iron Railway since it was 
first planned in 1973. By 1979, 
it was estimated that- the- final 
cost of toe line would be $3.6bn, 
much of which will have come 
from foreign loans such as the 
$700m Sr. Resende obtained 
frcun his -visti: to toe World 
Bank at the beginning of June 
after the work -had bees 
suspended in 1975. . 

Dedsion. V 

The new administration which 
came to power in March last 
year decided to finish the pro- 
ject on the grounds toat 50 per 
cent of the earthwork had 
already been done and it would 
be wasteful to leave it incom- 
plete. The line will start opera- 
tions with diesel trains in 1982, 
and with electric trains the 


following year. * j : 

Another transport system 
seen as .an. alternative to roads 
-is the ■waterway*': system 
. is. to be. modernised, and toe 

■ country’s ports are 1 to be im- 
proved and new ports built 

A container terminal is to be 
bufft at Santo* Latin America’s 
second biggest port after Buenos 

■ Aire* It is already. responsible 
for the movement- of 45 per 
cent of Brazil’s export* 

As craitamerisatien becomes 
more .common in Brazil, it 
should increase the number of 
heavy terries on the road from 
the present T ^per cent and help 
reduce -fuel 'consumption, as 
well as providing a solution 
to toe • problem of varying 
gauges on the railway* 

Roads wiU remain the major 
mode of- transport in Brazil. 
Furthermore in Brazil, a coun* 
try still in the phase of cononi* 
sation of much of its interior, 
roads play an added role. They 
open up toe so-called H Agricul- 
tural Frontier.” 


1930, when a government keen f 0r a country in whose economy 
to encourage toe growth 01 car industry plays such a 


Brazilian industry and an ^ntra] role, being responsible 
accompanying home market jpox* a total of $ 1 . 09 bn in esmorts 
opted for roads rather than ^ y ^, ^creating emplo^ 
railways. ment for 120.000 people. 

The latter already emsted at At the same time, 'measures 
the time having been built and wiR be needed to encourage 
administered by British capital, more urban dweller to use 
but as with Argentina, the net- public transport. First, the 
work was designed to serve the systems themselves, will have to 
needs of pre4ndustnal society be greatly improved. Sao Paiffo 
— in other words it ran between and Rio de Janeiro have under- 
the farms of toe interior and ground train systems in varying 
the ports, where products were stages of development, while in 
exported to Europe and North other cities such as Porto : 


America. 


Alegre, existing rail systems 
which had fallen into disuse are 
Difficulty to be reactivated. 

In Argentina's case the advent . This month, Sr, EUseu J 
of the railway had actually pre~ Re send* Transport Minister, i 
judiced the growth of local signed a contract for the supply ] 
industry because toe Govern- 60 electric _ locomotives by 
ment consistently followed a General Electric. A total of 
policy of importing manofac- S850m is to be spent -op 
tured good* metropolitan railways by 1982, 

°* winch $ 160 m has already 
When Brazil opted for toe been advanced by the World 
development of highways, it. Bant 9 - ^ 

meant toe integration of toe _ ' 

domestic market, and when car to many cities, central areas 
production was established in h*ve been transformed into 


month. 


Eliseu 


Colombia offers you everything you 
need for a perfeaFacation or business trip. 

Why not combine both? Discover the 
exerting Caribbean, exotic Amazonas 
or majestic Andes with Avianca. Enjoy our ■ 
golden routes. Take advantage of oorgpideir 
b usiness. . ' 


We fly five times a week from Europe 
to Bogota. Thursdays from Loi^onrGatwids; 
llcsdays non-stop &om Madrid with 
Jumbo 747 Combi Immediate connections 
with Qnrfo,Iims^ Santiago and the rest of 
South America. 

Step righr in to South America. 



domestic market, and when car ■to many cities, central areas 
production was established in h«ive been tran sfor med into 1 
the 1950s, it meant both major pedestrian-only district*. and at, 
employment opportunities for a least one city. Curitiba, has ' 
growing urban population and a introduced cycle lane* 
new mobility for the middle On the goods transport, Sr. | 
class. Furthermore, it Resende admitted recently that 
encouraged the development of “highway transport predomi- 
accompanying ■ industries, from sates is Brazil -and wiB continue 
steel production to car com- t» do so for a long, time.” With 
ponents, mea n i ng , even more regard to the efforts to increase 
jobs and consolidating the drive rail traffic, he said toat “it will 
for industrialisation be difficult for this form of 



for industrialisation be difficult for tins form of 

As a result, 80 per rent of all transport to rise to more than 
goods are now transported by 10 per cent of the total of cargo 
road in 1.4m commercial transported.” 
vehicles, and people not lucky The two major rail projects I 
enough to own one of Brazils are the Iro nand Soya Railways. I 
7.7m passenger cars travel T he first, to be finished by 1984. ! 


mainly. on one of the national 


Cascavd 




V 




fleet iff 1.04m buses rather than Paraguayan border to the port 
by tram or boat of Paranagua, and its object, . as 

The consequences .of the the name suggest* is primarily 
choice, unforeseeable in the the transport of Soy* and other 
1930s. were felt acutely after agricultural products from toe 
toe 1973 oil crisis, when the state of Parana and Mato Grosso 
country's balance of trade took do SuL 
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a sudden turn for tbe worse. 
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Many non^overnumut econo- dramatic project b the Iron- 

Si?^ a 9aba deficit Railway, running from tbe iron 
this year. ore deposits in the state of 

This has brought toe whole Minas Gerais to the steelworks 
qustion of transport under of Volta Redonda in the state of 


transport 


review. The dominance oF high- Rio de Janeiro. The railway 
ways cannot be altered over- will have two branches. One 
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BANCO DE 
LA NACION 



Financial agent 
of the Government 
of Peru 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET 1979 - 1978 - 1977 

(in $ Thousands) 

1979 11 1978 197: 


ASSETS 

Cash and due from Banks 
Loans" 

( — ) Provision for Bad Debts 
Investments . 

( — ) Prov. for Security Fluctuations 
Gross Fix Assets 
C - ) Depreciation 
Net Fix Assets 
Other Assets 

Sub total 
Contingent Assets 

TOTAL 

LIABILITIES 

Demand deposits 
Time deposits 

Indebtedness from Banks and Agents 
Savings Accounts 
Other Liabilities 
{ - ) Advance .Compensations 
Capital and Reserves 
Revaluation Surplus 
Undivided profits 
Fiscal Year Net Profit ' 

Snh tola! 

Contingent Inabilities 
TOTAL 


1,068 '041 
(40*212) 

117'327 
5*070 
9775 
1724 


N/C.» 
688*192 

1,027*829 

114*257 


8'05I 

223771 


F/C** 
435*382 

247*893 

18*894 

72774 


Total 
1,123*574 

1,275722 

133*151 


8*052 

296*545 


770*210 
(9*628) 
110*212 
( 190) 
3*156 
(1*576) 


94*291 
( 23) 


2,062*100 

1*018 

774*943 

540 236 

2,837*043 

541*254 

2,063*118 

1,335*179 

3,378*297 

1,111*836 

262*007 

496*318 

272 

56*554 

409*001 

132*154 

1,218*390 

671*008 

628*472 

272 

94*268 

17*550 

1*147 

12*292 

16*410 

177*169 

65 

271*437 

17*615 

1*147 

12*292 

16*410 

2,062*100 

1*018 

774*943 

540*236 

2,837*043 

541*254 

2,063*118 

1,315*179 

3,378*297 


44*506 
( 26) 


N/C* 
39*453 

760*582 

110*022 


1*580 

77*361 


F/ C** 
57*451 

545*406 

4*807 

9*132 


Total 
96*904 

1,305*988 

11*929 


1*580 

86*493 


486*689 

(6*084) 



1*964 

(1*608) 


988*998 

328 . 

616*896 

1.127*248 

1,605*894 
1, 127*576 

989*326 

1,744*144 

2.733*470 

327*591 

237*905 

350*923 

179 

71766 

109*552 

401*257 

399*351 

347*457 

752*180 

179 

44*480 

15*530 

92 

1*371 

10*927 

34*321 

78*801 

15*530 

92 

1*371 

10*927 

988*998 

328 

616*896 

1,127*248 

1,605*894 

1,127*576 

989*326 

1,744 

2.733*470 


46751 
( 23) 


VII 


N/C* 

- F/C** 

Total 

29*192 

54*545 

83737 

480*605 - 

286*684 

767*289 

105*192 

1*703 

106*895 

• 356 
81*821 

36*038 

356 

117*859 

697*166 

149 

378*970 

768*566 

1,076*136 

768715 

697*315 

1,147*536 

1.844*851 

192*935 

223*154 

281*374 

58 

. 42*983 

61*643 
242*030 

58 

235*918 

284797 

460*404 

58 

46728 - 
11*469 

34 

32*314 

79*042 

11*469 

34 

4*414 


4*414 

697*166 

149 

378*970 

768*566 

1,076*136 

768715 

697*315 

1,147*536 

1,844*851 


1 USS = S/. 230.00 - * National Currency - ** Foreign Currency 


Banco de la Nacion has a status of juridical person of public right with its capital totally contributed by 
the State. Due to this particular condition it differs from other banks, but as far as its structure, types of 
operations and the possibility of being inspected by the "Superintendencia de Banca y Seguros" it h 
similar to private commercial banks. 

On the other hand, the major volume of transactions is undertaken with the public sector, specially 
those related to. the handling of the peruvian treasury accounts; the collection of taxes and fiscal 
revenues, the payment of the foreign external debt; the importation of food stuffs and armament 
adquisition. These activities -as can be noted- can not be entrusted to ordinary banks. 

Banco de la Nacion has expanded its operation in a parallel manner to the considerable development of 
the public sector. For instance, the resources of Banco de la Nacion exceed in 20 o/o that of alt 
commercial banks combined. This favours the international position of the Bank with regard to trade 
transactions and the procurement of credit facilities. 

The year 1979 is to be regarded as a successful one for Banco de la Nacion, because of the refinancing of 
U S$388 ’6 ’ Petro- Peru's -short-term debt. The Chairman of the Board and Executive President, Doctor Al- 
varo Meneses Diaz, has contributed decisively to the success of the negotiations. 


As a consequence of this refinancing total obligations in foreign debt have-been reduced but, on the 
other hand. Banco de la Nacion has increased considerably its loans -in local currency with public 
enterprises such as Petroleos del Peru and EPSA and central government agencies. Likewise obligations of 
Banco de la Nacion with banks- and correspondents abroad have declined,' but it was not necessary to 
recover formal external credit lines in order to finance commercial trade. 

Shortly after foreign commercial operations' declined , in 1978, as a result of the transfer to commercial 
banks of a considerable volume of public sector operations. Banco de la Nacion stands again in a compe- 
titive position within the banking community and is regaining former clients, thus improving its total 
operations. 

As a definite exwnple of favorable results obtained, the indexes of liquidity and income of Banco da la 
Nacion have increased considerably. The level of income passed from 5-2 to 8.1 o/o and Profits from 0.4 
to 0.6 o/o. 

Finally, in comparison to 1978, Banco de fa Nacion during 1979 expanded its operations from US$2,733*, 
to US$3,378*. which denotes its remarkable - output . 


100 ofo WHOLLY OWN 

SUBSIDIARIES 

BANCO CONTINENTAL Capital IJOO'OCO.OOO.OO 
BANCO INTERNACIONAL DEL PERU Capital 1.380'000, 000.00 
BANCO POPULAR DEL PERU Capital 1 . 400000 , 000.00 
POPULAR Y PQRVENIR Cia OE SEGUROS Capital 90a'000,000.00 
REASEGURADORA PERUANA S.A. Capital 2O0 , G0O 1 00O.aa 
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EULABANK 



Eulabank is an international merchant bank based in the 
City of London; its shareholders are leading European and 
Latin^meiican banks. The bank specialises in arranging 
and participating in loans to major borrowers throughot# 
Latin America. 


SHAREHOLDER BANKS 

Europe Algemene Bank N ederland NV; Banca Narionale delLavoro; 
Banco Central SA; Banque Bruxelles Lambert SA; Banque Nationale de 
Paris SA; Barclays Bank International Ltd; Bayerische Hypo theken- tmd 
Wechsel-Bank; Deutsch^iidainerikanischeBaiikAG^resdnerBank 
AG; Osterxeichische LanderbankAG; Urn on^Barik: of Switzerland. . 


Latin America Banca Serfin SA; Banco de Colombia; Banco dela 
Nacion; Banco de la Nacion Argentina; Banco de MfiepiibticaOzienfal 
del Uruguay; Banco delEstado de Bolivia; Banco del Estadode Chile; 
Banco del Pichincha GA; Banco: do Brasil SA; Banco Industrial de 
Venezuela C A; Banco. Mercantil de SaoPauloSA- 
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EULABANK 


Eirro-Lafinamericaxi Bank Limited 

Gillett House, 55 Basinghall Street, LondonEC2V SEN 
Ifeh 01-606 6141. IHes; 8811929 
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Investors in cautious 
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MINERALS 


PAUL CHEKER1GHT 


LATIN AMERICA has the 
greatest potential for develop- 
ment of any region in tke Third 
World, declared Sr. Enrique 

Inglesias. executive secretary’ 

of the UN Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America. One 
of the reasons he cited to back 
up this judgment is its big 
natural resources base. 

Certainly there is no shortage 
of minerals for exploitation. 
Large deposits await the influx 
of funds and expertise for their 
development, and wide tracts of 
the continent remain un- 
explored. Yet the prospects 
are uneven and the optimism 
which seemed prevalent in 
1978-79 has given way to 
caution. 

Much depends on the way in 
which the relationship evolves 
between the international 
minin g companies and host 
governments. Generalisations 
about a continent are ■ dan- 
gerous, of course, but broadly 
speaking, the companies held 
back their latent interest in the 
continent during the 1970s. 

In the first place the political 
atmosphere seemed inimi cal to 
their interests. Latin American 
countries were prominent in 
the movement among develop- 
ing countries to wrest control 
and assert sovereignty over 
their natural resources, which 
reached its apogee during the 
early part of this decade. 


Political risks 


With the nationalisation of 
U.S. interests in Chile in the 
background, many companies 
| held back — it was not that they 
doubted the wealth of the 
resources, it was simply that 
they were not prepared to take 
the political risks. 

Their circumspection became 
more marked with the recession 
in the middle of the.’ decade. 
With cash flows under pressure 
and costs escalating, there was 
little inclination to seek that 
balance of mutual advantage 
with Latin American govern- 
ments which would have per- 
mitted a large flow of new in- 
vestment 

But by the end of the decade 
there was a deal more confi- 
dence; The Latin American 
countries, seemed- to the com- 
panies to be more ready to 
reach . a modus vwendi, to 
encourage the inflow of capital 
for development which their 
own limited fiinances would not 
permit The companies them- 
selves, from the second half of 
1978, were achieving progres- 
sively better financial results. 

The new mood was encapsu- 
lated at the end of last year by 
Mr. Alexander Sutulov. the 
executive director of the Mining 
and - Metallurgical Research 
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Centre in Chile, speaking at an 
Institution of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy- confrence in London. He 
said Chile had the copper that 
the major consuming nations 
would need and that if they 
wanted to share the benefits of 
its extraction they would have 
to provide the capital. 

With North American groups 
like Exxon, Falconbridge, 
Noranda, and SL Joe Minerals 
reaching agreements for new 
developments in the country, 
there was telling evidence of 
this new mood of confidence, at 
least - in Chile. . And, nr 
Argentina, the passing of a new 
mining promotion law was 
further ■ testimony that foreign 
participation would' be actively 
welcomed. 

Yet; with the international 
economy seizing up with- a new 
recession, it is possible that the 
international companies will 
hold bade from new commit- 
ments although they will doubt- 
less follow through existing 
projects. This year’s deterior- 
ation in metal prices could in 
itself check new. investment 
plans. At the same time it will 
make bank borrowing more 
difficult. 

So the Latin American indus- 
try is delicately poised. But it 
is no fledgling to be tossed to 
and fro on the world’s markets. 
Despite the uncertainties of the 
past 25 years or so, it remains 
a significant factor in the 
international minerals supply 
demand equation. 

A dozen countries play roles 
in deciding just how the 
markets will move. Strong 
links have been built up this 
century with the major con- 
sumers in North America, 
Europe and Japan, while indus- 
trial development on the con- 
tinent itself ensures a growing 
regional market 

Chile and Peru have for years 
been members. of the Council of 
Copper Exporting Countries. 
Yet Chile is also a force on the 
world molybdenum market, and 
Peru is an important producer 
of lead, zinc and silver. 

Mexico is the world’s largest 
producer of silver, but also has 
well-developed output of lead, 
cadmium and fluorspar. Brazil 
has established itself as a major 
and growing mining area with 
internationally valued output of 
iron ore, manganese, tantalum 
and tungsten. Exploration in the 
coutry has been active for some 
years and it is expected that 
Brazil will soon be. a more 
powerful bauxite exporter. 

Guyana is already well-estab- 
lished on the world bauxite 
market Bolivia has traditionally 
been famous for its tin produc- 
tion and notorious for the way 
in which it is produced, but it 
also has a major trade in antim- 
ony and tungsten. 

Venezuela is best known as 
an oil producer, but has also 
developed as an iron ore ex- 
porter. In recent years, both 
Guatamala and the Dominican 
Republic have emerged as signi- 
ficant nickel exporters. 

There is, however, one charac- 
teristic of the continental 
industry which offsets it from 
the mining sectors of the 
countries in the developed 
world. This is the high level 
of state participation, often 
through especially established 
state mining companies. 

In Bolivia, for example, there 
is the Corporation Minera de 
Bolivia (Comibol) snd ENAF, 
a state smelting organisation. 
In Chile there is Codelco. in 


Panama there is Codemin. The 
state agency in Peru is Centro- 
min. In Guyana it is Guyana 
Bauxite Mining Enterprise. 


Adequate control 


The reason for this level of 
official involvement is clear. It 
provides a means for a country 
to assert control over its own 
resources and to gain the profits 
from them. It is a tangible 
expression of the desire not to 
be held to ransom by foreign 
capital. The basis of state 
involvement is ideological rather 
than economic. 

Yet the relationship between 
the stale company and the pri- 
vate sector, whether local com- 
panies or those supported by 
overseas funds, can be uneasy. 
Private sector tin producers in 
Bolivia chafe under the obliga- 
tion rn have a certain portion 
of their output smelted by 
ENAF. which holds its prices 
at international levels, thus 
eliminating any cost advantage 
for the mining companies in 
local processing. 

And foreign companies regard 
direct co-operation with the 
state mining sector with some 
suspicion, especially as far as 
joint ventures are concerned. 
The fact is that the state 
officials and the foreign com- 
panies tend to operate according 
to different criteria. 

' There may be great pressure 
on the Government officials who 
serve as directors of the enter- 
prise to use rheir influence to 
accomplish social and political 
objectives unrelated to the 
engineering and financial 
requirements of the project." 
said Mr. Charles Barber, the 
chairman of Asarco. the U.S. 
copper major which is the big- 
gest shareholder in Southern 
Peru Copper Corporation, the 
developer of one of the world’s 
biggest copper mines at Cuajone. 

And because [he state agencies 
are seen not merely as a busi- 
ness but as a vital tool in the 
social and economic fabric of 
the country, they do not neces- 
sarily act in accordance with 
the immediate dictates of the 
market. 

Thus, in 1976-77 the U.S. 
domestic copper industry was 


seeking protection from lower- 
pneed foreign imports, because 
it was coping with bo\fi reces- 
sion in demand ‘ and higher 
capital spending to meet 
environmental standards. Part 
of its concern was directed 
against Chile, which wanted to 
keep up production regardless 
of the market largely to pro- 
tect jobs. 

Yet 'the state agencies may 
have a crucial role to play in 
the raising of finance for new 
projects, and the expansion of 
existing projects.. ' _ * 


Less attractive 

Both bankers and-sehi'of min- 
ing executives attest to the toct' 
that bank borrowing . by, the 
mineral industry is becoming 
more difficult. A combination- of 


national banks in’ ,the_ Third 


metal prices has made project; 
financing less attractive. Instead 
of" treating the project itself as 
security for loans — •• in the 
sepse that 29 international 
banks did with a 3200 m syndi- 
cated loan for Cuajone — *■ banks 
are now seeking, guarantees 
from participating companies. 

But cost escalation has meant 
that such guarantees for major 
projects are outside the scope 
of most companies in the 
private sector. “With few poss- 
ible exceptions, international 
mining companies do not have 
the resources to. make open- 
ended . commitments in . this 
capital-intensive, high-risk in- 
dustry,” noted Mr. Barber. It is 
at this point that the state 
agencies come in. ... 

The banks prefer soverei@i 
risk lending in Latin America, 
explained a London .banker. 
This means a guarantee from 
the government, and that is 
precisely what the state 
agencies can bring with them. 
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now the banks fall over them- :/ Significantly: -though, - the 
selves to lend money, he added. Canadian Export Development 
But Mexico is at the: top of Corporation has agreed more 

the. banks’ preferences, ; While than* $lbn.o£ '-loans' ;f mv C errp 
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Open-cast iron ore mining m the Guay ana region of Venezuela 
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AMERICA has already 
.pawned due motor industry 
-^iknL-; in Brazil, which joined 
;..e top ien manufacturing 
v J aDrtrie& -iB. : lS78, and there are 
.a*'® prospects for - other parts 
•or the sub-continent to follow 
-suit-. 

■ Mexico; -'according to some 
r observers; might- well get 
involved in the same kind of 
special .relationships . with the 
U.S.- motor industry which 
Canada already enjoys so .that 
to all intents and purposes it 
.. would he. treated as one more 
-state. - Mexico's oil, of great 
interest to the U.S., would pro- 
vide .the. lubrication to set such 
a : special relationship on its 
‘way. • 

Looking further ahead, . a 
- motor- industry of some poten- 
tial is being set up by the 
Andean Fact countries with 
bases in Venezuela, Peru, 
Ecuador, Colombia and Bolivia. 
As these five draw closer 
together, so 'might Argentina 
and Brazil in spite of the 
historic differences between 
me two countries. 

Argentina, Brazil and Mexico 
already '■ have well-established 
.j'oior industries, making cars, 
and buses from local 
. -.cponents. - ■ 

-^.aer countries currently 
. ,:s -uo witlv assembly opera- 
. u.i jy (which at least pro- 
. .... some ■ jobs). These 
,-de Chile, Columbia, 
_idor, Peru. Uruguay and 
;-.iezue;.a. So . far the motor 
. Jii-iuy has not made 'much 
. ..miray in Bolivia and Para- 
_ _ iy, countries which combine 
t^vetly and sparse populations- 
As with other industries in 
lunch -products incorporate 
eiaUvely. high technology, the 
Latin- American motor industry 
va* set up . with the help of com- 
panies... from the developed 
world. The U.SL, European 
countries ", and Japan are all 
vrelt - represented — although, 
in typical fashion, the Japanese 
have preferred -to ship out kits 
for , assembly , rather than use 
ideal components. • 

Volkswagen of Germany is the 
dominant manufacturer in Latin - 
America,; with well-established . 
interests in the -.three major 
markets-v. Brazil, . Mexico and . 
Argentina. 'General Motors and 
Ford:-; both:, have ".substantial ' 
manufacturing operations m 
Brazil. - Mexico and Venezuela, 
yord bas other plants in Argen- 
^a!as dtes-GM in Columbia. 
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MOTOR VEHICLE 

MARKETS 


Peak market for individual 

countries from 1972-78 


Cars 

CVs 


(009s) 

(000s) 

Argentina 

220 

75 

Brazil 

822 

170 

Chile 

53 

16 

Colombia 

48 

20 

Mexico 

260 

135 

.Peru 

30 

17 

Uruguay 

4 

2 

Venezuela 

201 

no 

Ecuador 

7 

29 

Others 

43 

75 

Total 

1.688 

849 


well represented by Scania and 
Volvo.- Daimler-Benz has plants 
in three countries, Argentina, 

Brazil and Venezuela, while 
other companies in South 

America include the three 
American truck concerns. Mack; ment if it was to be brought up 
White and Internationa? Har- to' date and the U.S. group could 


the distribution systems of both 
companies but the marque will 
retain their individual identi- 
ties at the retain end of the 
business. The merger has been 
made possible because the 
Argentinian Government last 
year began the process of dis- 
mantling some qf the protec- 
tive barriers which had 
hemmed in its motor industry. 

The high protective tariffs on 
imported cars are gradually be- 
ing reduced. This encouraged 
VW to import Beetles in Argen- 
tina and PSA to close down its 
Citroen manufacturing unit and 
import instead (leaving a 
Peugeot car plant, however). 
Mergers, formerly forbidden, 
are now allowed. 

As with all the South Ameri- 
can countries with motor in- 
dustries, the prospect of “jam 
tomorrow n has attracted too 
many companies and profits are 
hard to come by. 

General Motors actually 
pulled out of Argentina because 
its plant needed heavy lnvest- 
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- : • j GaL:_now intent on catching 
l'.jf wgii its major rival Ford -in 
.j^kfetsv outside the U.S., has 
ji*a? building up- its interests in 
.% 44 hV America. Financial prob- 
’ rips have forced Chrysler U.S. 
. ; .o/3seH off most of its sub-. 
-'diiWes outride the U.S. This 
Printed GM, which acquired 
^■Chrysler assets in Venezuela 
t :k|;-' C olombia during the past 
; Oyxc so. / ; ’• 

v#tewagen also helped itself 
bigger slice of the South 
rican cake, by taking 
;iy control of Chrysler 
■;pflS£3 in Brazil and Argen- 
The German group will 
”.v u?e thrse to build up its 
marcial vehicle business in 
tb*? area. - 

In the commercial ^vehicle' 
F"-.:or. the Scandinavians are 


verier. 

Fiat of Italy also sees South 
America as an essential link in 
its plan to become a world-wide 
manufacturer, not only of 
passenger cars but via its 
IVECp.. truck and bus offshoot. 

. La 1953 Fiat and VW reached 
ah agreement about two of the 
important South American - mar- 
kets— -Argentina would be Fiat’s 
province and Brazil would be 
left to VW. But in 1975 the 
agreement was ended when Fiat • 
introduced a version of its 127 
—called the 147 — to Brazil. 

Faced with the prospect of 
retaliation by VW in Argentina, 
via production, at the old 
Chrysler -plant ' and through 
exports from Brazil (the first 
5,000 Beetles have recently 
made the journey to Argentina), 
Fiat has changed direction. 

It has linked up with PSA 


see no potential for making an 
adequate return even on the old 
equipment GM quit in 1978. be- 
fore the Argentinian Govern- 
ment changed the rules but it 
would probably have pulled out 
anyway. 

- Ford was therefore delighted 
to announce that it would ex- 
pand its Argentinian facility 
and would spend $250m over 
the five years from 1979. Nor 
was it alone in announcing im- 
provement plans: Benault of 
France has a $100ra project and 
Daimler-Benz will spend $50m. 
The Fiat-PSA combine will im- 
port S200m of equipment to up- 
date their facilities. 

New attitudes 

The changes in Argentina’s 
attitude to the import of com- 
ponents, previously ruled out if 
any local producer was able to 


Argentina and this arrangement 
could eventually be extended 
throughout South America.. Be^ 
tween them Fiat and PSA 
account for roughly 35 per cent 
of the Argentinian vehicle mar- 
ket and they plan to rational- 
ise the product lines offered 
there; The probable outcome 
will be for Fiat to make small 
cars and the heavy trucks while 
PSA will contribute the med- 
ium-sized cars and some of the 
lighter commercial vehicles. 

Rationalisation will extend to 
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Peugeot-Cifroen^of France ip .supply a similar item, is of 
‘ “ J * prime interest to the commer- 

cial vehicle industry. VW, for 
example, foresees a big ex- 
change of components and sub- 
assemblies between its recently- 
acquired. ex-Cbrysler plants in 
Argentina and Brazil. 

Scania is already running its 
plants in the two countries in 
narmony. The plant at San 
Bernardo do Campo in Brazil 
supplies diesel engine sets for 
trucks made in both Argentina 
and Brazil while the new 
Tucuman facility in Argentina 
provides the gearboxes. 

The Brazilian Government 
promotes motor in dustr y ex- 
ports through the BEF1EX pro- 
gramme. launched in 1973, 
under the terms of which some 
companies committed them- 
selves to export targets. In 
return they were able to bring 
in equipment (mainly to im- 
prove their plants) on a dollar- 
for-dallar basis without paying 
the heavy'duty it would other- 
wise have attracted. 

For example. Volkswagen, 
which, dominates the Brazilian 
car industry with a 45 per cent 
market share, has said it will 
export $1.5 bn of products in the 
ten years from 1973. 

It was not until 1978. how- 
ever. that Brazil’s motor indus- 
try began to make its presence 
strongly felt hi international 
markets. Exports of cars (in- 
cluding kits) that year reached 
nearly 100.000. This pushed up 
foreign earnings for built-up 
vehicles from S434m to $657 m 
and, when kits and. other com- 
ponents were taken into 
account, the motor industry con- 
tributed Sl.Sbn to the balance- 
of-payments. 

The Brazilian Governments, 
"export or else” policy, coupled 
with the growing maturity of 
the local industry, is being put 
to good use by VW in its plans 
to become a world-wide manu- 
facturer. VW .do Brasil exports 
engines and gearboxes for the 
Passat to Germany and the U.S., 
and Golf engines to Germany. 

Brazil is still a low-cost pro- 
duction centre — certainly when 
compared: with Europe— and 
Daimler-Benz will feed truck 
kits to its U.S. factory, due on 
stream next year, from Brazil- 
And Scania’s Brazilian plant 
supplies alj the oil pumps for 
all the diesel engines made by 
tbe group. 

It Is components which are 
likely to provide the main 
impetus to Brazilian exports for 
the medium-term at least In 
common with the other South 
‘ American countries, the 

vehicles' it produce? ere r**?" 
lively unsophisticated and lew 


technically-advanced than those 
offered in the U.S.. Europe or 
Japan where such things as pol- 
lution control and safety legis- 
lation loom large in the 
designers’ minds. 

Brazil, for example, will not 
be making VW s most-successful 
car, the Golf, but has instead 
introduced a front-wheel -drive 
car of its own design to cope 
with recent competition from 
Fial’s 147. The new VW 7 do 
Brazil car features a modified 
version of ihe old air-cooled 
engine which has powered the 
Beetle for so long. 

And in this context it should 
be remembered that Brazil is 
the only place in the world 
where production of the Beetle 
continues. There is assembly in 
Mexico, but from Brazilian- 
built kits. In Mexico, VW is 
spending $130m on a new engine 


plant and altogether the motor 
manufacturers there intend to 
spend Sl.lbn over the next four 
years. 

General Motors has ear- 
marked S400m among other 
things for a new plant at Saltillo 
to huild 1.600, four-cylinder 
engines a day by 1982. Chrys- 
ler’s Mexican subsidiary'— which 
is financially liquid and success- 
ful — has allocated $200 m for a 
facility at Monterrey with a 
capacity of 270.000 four-cylinder 
engines a year. 

Smaller cars 

Both projects reflect the 
emphasis on smaller, more fuel- 
efficient cars in Mexico, where 
the U.S. industry's designs have 
found wider acceptance than in 
other pans of Latin America, 
notably Argentina and Brazil 

The form nf the potential 
motor industry in the five 
Andean Fact countries has been 
becoming gradually clearer 
ibis year. The objective is for 
the five in share the driving 
force provided by the motor 
industry, even though demand J 
is heavily concentrated in 
Venezuela which is expected 
to account for 200.000 of. a 
potential market for 350.000 
vehicles in the Andean Pact 
countries by 19S5. 

Apart from local content 
objectives — 70 per cent by 
19S5 — the Andean Automotive 
Industry Development Pro- 
gramme originally ' envisaged 
that one or two companies 
would handle assembly in ‘the 
five countries. On second 
thoughts the five countries did 
not like the idea of a duopoly. 
So each of them will have a 
couple of car assemblers and 
also two truck manufacturers! 

So far the list looks like 
this: Ecuador has selected VW 
and GM: Colombia has chosen 
Renault: Peru. VW and Volvo, 
and Venezuela. GM and Pegaso 
of Spain. 


Your Latin American 
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We’ve been on the 
Latin America business 
scene since 1906. 

We have representatives 
in all important 
commercial centres 
in -the area.’ . . 

With our branch in Panama, 
our associate banks 
and our many correspondent banks, 
we can handle 
all your banking transactions. 

We keep ourcustomers up-to-date 
on all that’s going on in trade 
and commerce in Latin America. 

We offer investors the services 
of our investment consulting company 
COTINCO in Brazil and Mexico. 
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end here. We stiU have a 
lea ves to grow. • .. ... : • f -f: 

coMmnhiA soSJza CRuif 


success. of sum a 
step? Souza Gruz ata - a 
carried out research, developed 
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BRNCfl 5ERFIN, 5.R 


Extract from Audited Accounts for the year ending 
31st December 1979 (thousand dollars) 


ASSETS 


LIABILITIES & CAPITAL 


Cash and Banks 
Investments 

Loans & Discounts 
Other Assets 

208,235 

1,691,802 

1,677,975 

191,617 

Capital 

Reserves 

Deposits & Credits 
Profit & Loss 

55,327 

20,033 

3,672,222 

22,047 

TOTAL 

3,769,629 


3,769,629 


We are a private banking institution that was founded in 1864, 
and we would like to put our expertise to work for you. We 
can assist you by: 

Providing guidelines on importing and exporting to and 
from Mexico. 

Assisting in lining up joint venture capital and involvement. 

Arranging letters of credit; transfer of funds and inter- 
national financing. 

Directing your involvement in ventures related to tourism 
and basic industry. 

Providing banking services through our 322 branches in 
over 130 Mexican markets. , 

We know our markets. Let us represent you in your 
business endeavour in Mexico. 


BRNCR 5ERFIN.5.R. 

SERFINF A PRIVATE MEXICAN BANKING INSTITUTION 

HEAD OFFICE 10 d« Swtiambni No. 38Mwtieo 1. D.F. Phana 585 7222 T«l«x 17775CB 


"Now York Addross: 
Wall Strain Plaza: 
88 Pina Straat 
29th Floor 

Na«v York. N.Y. 10006 
Phono (212) 835 2300 
Talax 226050 


les Angela* Addraas: 

1 Witshlr* Boulovard 
Los Angelas. Cal. 90017 
Phone (213) 687 8810 
T*I«X 673400 


London Address: 
Win Chester House 
10th Floor 
77 London Wall 
London EC2N 1BE 
Phono (01) 628 5 882 
Tain 88 6873 



Banco Nacional de 
Comercio Exterior, S. A. 



Bank of Montreal 
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Reciprocal TIrade 
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the smokescreen of rhetoric and propaganda, Soviet poU 

sen cautious . Above: Cuba’s president, Fidel .astro, with. Soviet leaders at Vnultovo Airport 
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RELATIONS 
WITH THE USSR 

ANTHONY ROBINSON 
Our East Europe Correspondent 


THE SOVIET UNION has 
several great advantages in its 
relations with Latin America. 
Distance is undoubtedly one of 
them. LaUn America is far 
away from the huge Russian 
landmass whose military 
strength and totalitarian 
methods make it a force to be 
reckoned with in a vast arc 
stretching from Norway, around 
the borders of the Middle East 
and across Asia. 

The U.S. is the super-power 
which broods over this part of 
the world and the Soviet Union 
benefits from its status as a 
super-power rival to U.S. power 
and influence. Soviet condem- 
nation of economic exploitation 
by “the multinationals'’ and of 
political interference hy “the 
CIA" also falls on' receptive 
ears in many parts of a region 
afflicted by vast social and 
economic inequalities and re- 
pressive regimes. 

Behind the smokescreen of 
rhetoric and propaganda, how- 
ever, Soviet policy towards the 
area has in general been 
cautious. Its main bridgehead 
in the region is undoubtedly 
Cuba. But in recent years 
Soviet economic assistance to 
the Castro regime has been 
costing the Soviet Union over 
$3bn annually and it is not 
anxious to add to the list of 
client states in an area so far 
from the Soviet Union and its 
East European allies. 

This is not to say that the 
Soviet investment in Cuba has 
not been a profitable one for 
the Soviet Union in the wider 
political context The presence 
of a Soviet-backed, communist 
regime 90 miles from Florida 
has been a permanent irritant 
to the U.S. 

It has also exercised a power- 
ful pole of attraction for left- 
wing leaders in Jamaica and 
elsewhere in the Caribbean and 
Central America. The New 
Jewel movement in Grenada and 
the SandinisLas in Nicaragua 
have both received inspiration 
from the Cuban example and 
are currently receiving both 
Cuban and Soviet economic and 
technical assistance. 

Further abroad Cuban mili- 
tary forces have acted as effec- 
tive surrogates for Soviet power 
in Angola, Mozambique and the 
Horn of Africa. 

Active role 

Whai is more, over the last 
decade. Cuba steadily increased 
its influence in the Third World 
generally through its active role 
within the non-aligned move- 
ment. This influence reached its 
highest point last September 
when Fidel Castro played host 
to -the non-aligned summit meet- 
ing in Havana. There he sought 
to shift the axis of the move- 
ment in a pro-Soviet direction 
by forcefully ■ propagating the 
view that the Soviet Union was 
•'the natural ally" of the de- 
veloping world. 

Since then, however, Cuba's 
internal economic and political 
situation has deteriorated 
sharply. Crop-failures and the 
admittance of grave errors of 
economic policy coupled with 
growing dissatisfaction over low 
living standards culminated in 
the mass exodus of more than 
100,000 Cubans from the island. 
Like the exodus of Vietnamese 
" boat people.” this public 
spectacle of Cubans “ voting 
with their feet” has dealt a 
major blow at the prestige of 
the Soviet-backed regime. 

\ • 


At the same time the Soviet 
Invasion of Afghanistan 
provoked ah unprecedented 
degree of Third World and 
Moslem hostility to the Soviet 
Union. It also made e mockery 
of the Cuban claim that the. 
Soviet Union was the “natural 
ally” of the Third World. In 
a region long, accustomed to 
“ Yankee imperialism ’* -this 
latest example -of Soviet 
. imperialism gave cause for 
reflection. 

Although Cuba is the” most 
important phyaiteT and political 
bridgehead for Soviet Influence 
In Latin America, ft is certainly 
not the only one. In general 
terms the Soviet Union tends to 
see Latin America much as the 
Americans, especially men like 
National Security adviser 
Zbigniew Braezinski, . see 
Eastern Europe. 

The Russians recognise that 
the Americans are ' the 
hegoraonistic power in the 
region. But they also realise 
that any weakening of U.S. 
political and economic influence 
in the region is an Important 
factor in the global competition' 
in which the , two super-powers' 
are engaged: They are helped 
by the fact that anti- 
Americanism is as widespread 
and automatic in Latin America 
as anti-Soviet feeling is to many 
of the peoples of Eastern 
Europe. 

Aid projects 

In practical terms, however, 
there is hot a lot which the 
already economic hard-pressed 
Soviet Union can do to increase 
its economic presence in the 
an»a. According to CIA 
statistics. Latin America, apart 
from Cuba, received less than 
Slbn in Soviet aid in the 1954/ 
1978 period out of total Soviet 
aid of around $17bn. 

At -present, the largest aid 
effort appears to be concen- 
trated on Peru where the 
Soviet Union recently signed a 
$30flm contract for the supply 
of plant, equipment and tech- 
nical aid for the $1.2bn Olmos 
hydro-electric scheme. The 
Soviet authorities recently 
assured the Peruvian govern- 
ment of their continuing sup- 
port for the scheme, even 
though right-wing forces en- 
joyed a big victory in the recent 
general elections. 

Meanwhile, Soviet trade with 
the region is limited. This is 
partly because the Soviet Union 
is itself a major producer of 
many of the raw materials pro- 
duced in and exported from the 
region. Bur, when it comes to 
economic matters, the Russians 
have demonstrated on several 
occasions that faced with a 
conflict between ideological 
consistency and Soviet national 
interest the latter wins every 
time. 

This was demonstrated to- 
wards the end of the Allende 
Government in Chile, when the 
Soviet Union was long on 
verbal and propaganda support 
but short on practical, economic 
and financial assis'ance. It has 
also systematically declined to 
.criticise the repressive policies 
of Argentina's military regime. 

Cynics assume that this is 
connected with the fact that 
Argentina has become a major 
exporter of both grain and 
meal to the Soviet Union. 
Argentina's current willing- 
ness to help make good the 
grain shortfall caused by the 
U.S. grain embargo has in* 
creased the importance of good 
Soviet-Argentine relations. In 
1978. Argentina exported goods 
worth ¥ 446 m to the Soviet 
Union and imported only $14m 
worth. In 1980 exports are 
expected to approach S3bn and 
the Soviet Union is trying to 
step up its own exports of 
plant, machinery and arms if 
required. 


The Soviet Union is . also- 
interested in closer ties witlT 
Brazil and Mexico; the other, 
major powers 'in . the region. 
Brazil needs to diversify, its- 
exports and the Soviet Union is.;' 
a good 'potential customer. In 
1978 Brazilian, exports - rose ' 
sharply to ?1.7bn, yiime imports 
were -a mere $169hx, Mexico's 
new „ found oil-Weal th.is .'of • 
particular interest :to the Soviet 
Union’s East European allies 
who aire desperately .looking 
. around - for' nqiHSpyiet. sburces 
.of oil in ' • ' 

plant and technical ' assistance; 

Mexico has l»ng^ had -observer 

status in the Communist bloc 


economic ... grouping,* Comecon. 
Up to' how, however,' trade with 
Comecon has not developed as 
fast -as ^expected. This could 
change dver the next few years. 
Latin America's '■ desire, to 
■diversify its. trade and commer- 
riaIv,link& J 'SO as to ■ reduce • its 
dependence’' oh the ' United 
States -- has ' already led to 
greater " links-' between the 
region ' and ■ western ' ''Europe. 
This process: . could " well he 
extended- te the Soviet Union 
and. Eastern Ejjrope over the 
next 'decade, provided that com- 
mercial rather than ideological 
'considerations ; dictate; the 
jgrbhhd;rules- 
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' MrikirtgdridfiTiance stiulies and 
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Banking in the United States 
Banking Structures and Sources of 
Finance in the European Community 
Banking Structures and Sources of 
Finance in the Far East 

Banking Structu res and Sources of 
Finance in the Middle East 

Banking Structures and Sources of. 
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Offshore Investment Centres 
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LATIN AMERICA XI 


ACCUMULATED DIRECT INVESTMENT FROM DAC/OECD COUNRIES 


By countries ot the region 


" Country of origin 

Country of dsstimtion 




Sro— — 



— Annual growth ralo— > 


— Percentage struct urn 



DAC, of which; 

. U.S.. 

Other# 

DAC. 

1976- 

of which: 
U.S.. 

othars 

DAC. 

- (1868-75) 

of which: 

" U.5., 

others 

1867 

DAC, of which: 

U.5.. 

others 

■ 1875 

DAC, of which: 

U.S.. 

other* 

■ Argentina 

L821 

1.017 

804 

2,000 

US4 

846 

1.2 

L6 

0.6 

10 

9 

12 

5 

5 

5 

Brazil 

3,728 

1^28 

2,400 

9J.00 

4.579 

4,521 

11^ 

16.7 

82 

20 

11 

36 

24 

21 

29 

..Wedco- ; 

1,787 

L364 

423 

woo 

3^00 

■ 1.600 

13.1 

11.2 

18.1 

10 

12 

6 

13 

14 

10 

Colombia 

728 

627 

101 

L200 

648 . 

552 

6.4 

0.4 

23.6 

4 


2 

3 

3 

4 

Chile 

963 

879 

. 84 

400. 

174 

226 

-10.4 

— 18-3 

132 

5 


1 

1 

l 

1 

Pern. • 

782 

669 

122 

1.700 

1^21 

479 

10.2 

8.0 

18.6 

4 

6 

2 

4 

6 

3 

Veneznete 

3,495 

2,555 

040 

4,000 

1,873 

2,127 

1.7 

—3-8 

10.7 

19 

22 

14 

11 

8 

14 4 

Panama 

.830 

754 

-76 

2^50 

1,907 

343 

13J 

123 

20.7 

4 

6 

1 

6 

9 

2 

CACM conn tries* 

■6W 

- 501 

100 

960 

704 

256 

6.0 

4J3 

12.5 

3 

4 

1 

3 

' 3 

2 

Otker Latin., American- 
















. eountriesf- 

=515 

.879 

136 

W40 

934 

406 

12.7 

11-9 

144 

3 

3 

2 

4 

4 

3 


total 19 coon tries ot 
Latin America 

5,250 10,064 

5,186 27.750 16^94 11,356 

7.8 

65 

10.3 S3 

85 

78 

74 

74 

73 

Ollier developing eotm- 
. tries of the- American 

area : 

2,199 1,713 

1,486 9,875 5,707 4.168 

15.1 

16.2 

13.8 17 

15 

22 

26 

26 

27 

Total developing America 18/149 11,777 

6.672 37,625 22.1&1 15J524 

93 

81! 

11.1 100 100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Sources: OECD-DAC; Stock of private direct^ investments by DAC countries in developing countries lend 1967). Paris. 1972: OECD. 
Development Cooperation, 1977 Review; United States. Department of Commerce. Survey of Current Business. August, 1972. 

•Includes Costa Rica, El Salvador. Guatemala. Honduras and Nicara gua. t Includes Bolivia, Ecuador. Paraguay. Uruguay, Haiti aod the 
Dominican Republic. 


Steady increase in EEC 


trading interests 


EUROPEAN AND 
U,S. LINKS 

HUGH OtSHAUGHNESSY 


Our Cathi . America Correspondent 
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'- ''.i-'JVR MCffiE : -;tjian a century. 

u since the rise ' of the U.S. to 
‘ 2 fvT/ Power m the ■ world, Latin 
— - America has- looked with a mix- 

U of wonder and appreben- 
— fiion at its\. principal northern 
•jneighbour. Since the' Second 
U World War, when the’ U.S. 

■ } finally displaced Britain ;as the 
I major influence in the region 
! and became-' one of the two 
super-powers, the sentiments of 
wonder and apprehension have 
been re-doubted. 

- Many Latin^ Americans have 
been unhappy that the U.S. 
should not only be one of the 
-region's, very biggest trade 
partners, but also a powerful 
military power in the area, 

; j well-entrenched around the 
I Panama Canal, and politically 
active supporting and dismis- 
‘‘i'ring Latin ; American govern- 
i ! tarots seemingly at wflL . 

Thus, when the countries of 



Sr. Josi Andres de Oteyza, Mexico’s Minister of National Patrimony and Industrial 
Development (left), with European Economic Community Commissioner, 
Wilhelm Haferkamp in discussion after a meeting to increase trade between 

Mexico and the EEC 
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summary analysis 
the pattern of 


shows xnonwealth — is not one of the 

trade EEC's top priorities, and hence 

involves Latin America using that the Community has not 

r . . u. G m the money it traditionally earnt explicit political commitment in 

j ’ > Western' Europe began to con- through selling its raw materials this respect, bas led to a 

;; £ struct a new economic grouping in Europe to buy manufactured weakening of the dialogue 

f - which looked as if it would be WMM, s in the Ti-S. - hahuun 


rotinterbalance what 
Latin Americans felt was 
,['] ™ e excessive. .influence of the 
n I ”?S. in their affairs the develop 1 - 
*■ j. 1 toenLwas welcomed. 

?•’: The dilution of-U.S. Influence 
| { in the region is however, going 
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on at a slower pace than the pro- 
Europeans in Latin America 
would wish The U.S. position 
while not as all pervasive as it 
was immediate? after the 
^Second World War is still very 
-strong. 


Statistics 


goods in the U.S. 

The overall position of 
dominance by U.S.- traders in 
the area does not.mean that the 
EEC has not been making 
inroads in Latin America- and 
in some important cases. Brazil, 
for example, the EEC is the 
dominant trading partner: 

The trading situation is 
closely paralleled by the invest- 
ment picture,; where European 
investment for a decade has 
been growing faster than U.S. 
investment 

Europe's decision, howfever, 
to concentrate - on its own 


internal problems and, in inter- 
The trade of the U.S. with the ‘ national affairs, on its relation- 
ships with the U.S., and to a 
lesser extent Comecon among 
the more developed countries 
and, in the developing world, 
the former colonial territories 
of the member states has .led to 
Latin America receiving less 
attention than if felt it merited. 

In 1977, the UN Economic 
Commission ior Latin America 
fCEPAL).- remarked in its 
report that: /‘The fact that 


region is still considerably 
greater than that of the EEC 
and, although European— and 
especially West German-r-dnvest- 
raent is growing the US. stock of 
investments in Latin America is 
still larger than anyone else's. 

-The latest OECD statistics 
show, for instance that EEC 
exports to . Latin America last- 
year were running at a monthly 
average of $l,198m and imports 


from the region at 51,332m. The Latin America— with the Yxcep- 
corresponding figures for UJS. tion of countries of the Carib- 
wtports and ' imports were- bean sub-region which are 
*2,18Sm ahd-$2i068m. members of the British Com- 



between the . two regions, 
initiated in 1971, and the search 
for a collective instrument of 
co-operation with the EEC has 
been checked." 

Since those words were 
wri|ten there has been some- 
thing of a revival of interest 
ip Latin America by the EEC. 
Up to date, trade and co-opera- 
tion agreements were signed 
last year with Mexico and 
Brazil in the course of visits 
by the European commissioner 
for external affairs, Herr 
Wilhelm Haferkamp. But Latin 
America still has to work out 
the global agreement between 
the two regions which it says 
it wants. 

In the sphere of trade, the 
Latin Americans continue to 
complain about the fact that the 
Common Agricultural Policy re- 
stricts their access to the market 
for temperate farm products and 
Brussels' bilateral deals with 
Mediterranean and producers of 
tropical goods in ACP countries 
also limits the access of farm 
products that the Community 
does not grow for itself. 

European spokesmen reply 
that, despite restrictions, The 
EEC constitutes one of the most 
buoyant of Latin America's 
markets. They cite the case 
of the increased frade _ in 
bananas. 

Between 1970 and 1978, the 
EEfc purchases of bananas grew 
by 125 p.er cent Latin- Ameri- 
can produce grew by 135 per 
cent compared to 88 per cent 
for the products of the 
countries who were signatories 
of the Lome convention. 

The Europeans have for some 
years been emphasising the 
interest they have in increas- 
ing their purchases of the 
region's minerals. French com- 
panies have been particularly 
assiduous in bidding for sup- 
plies of uranium, from Guyana 
to Ecuador. European com- 
panies have too taken their 
place in the rush to develop 
the oil and gas potential of 
the region which bad been 
neglected until the fuel crisis 
• spurred new exploration efforts 
onshore and offshore. 

But while Latin America’s 
economic, relationship with the 
U.S. and the -EEC has-been 
slow to change an upsurge in 
European - interest in the pnljti- 

{he p? rrir,T i 


yet have a profound effect on 
the pattern of government in 
the region. 

This recent upsurge in politi- 
cal interest could conveniently 
be said to have started in 1973 
with the overthrow of President 
Salvador Allende in Chile. The 
coup of that year had a parti- 
cular effect on the powerful 
European trade union move- 
ment, not least in Italy where 
political parallels with the 
situation in Chile were quickly 
drawn. 

After Chile, events in 
Uruguay and Argentina also 
had an effect on European 
public opinion and activists even 
in conservative European 
parties began pressing for a 
greater European political 
involvement in countries where 
human rights violations were 
most flagranL - 


Political interest 


Events in Central America 
have continued to keep Euro- 
pean political interest alive. The 
overthrow of the Samoza regime 
in Nicaragua and the emergence 
of a pluralistic left-wing 
administration in its stead seems 
to have given the chancellories 
of Europe much less cause for 
alarm than - It has given the 
State. Department 

Nor is the fall of the 
Salvadorean junta and its re- 
placement with a more left-wing 
government viewed in Europe 
with the concern that surrounds 
the thought in Wasihngtan. 
Earlier this month, a delegation 
from the anti-junta forces which 
toured Europe reported that it 
had received pledges of support 
from the Christian Democratic 
trade unionists in Germany. 

A good indication of the grow- 
ing strength of European 
political involvement In Latin 
America was to be found in the 
resolutions agreed by a number 
of Latin American and Euro- 
pean socialist and social demo- 
cratic parties which met under 
the charm ainshjp of former 
German Chancellor Willy 
Brandt in Santo Domingo, 
recently. 

Their attitude was one- of 
support for the Nicaraguan 
Sandinistas, the' Manley Govern- 
ment in Jamaica and many other 
political movements which are 
generally viewed with deep-| 
suspicion, in the U.S. The State 
Department lost no time in try* 
ing to counter these initiatives. 
It is doubtful, however, if any 
f’S coveroment will be able 

- py-.-'p-ran iginds. 
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ASK BARCLAYS FIRST 

Today there are great opportunities in South America. Bardays Bank International is already 
playing an important part pro viding a-ftl! range of international banking services to companies 
involved in this important market. Our people have dose personal contacts with South America 
and pay frequent visits there. We are regularly involved in handling banking transactions between 
South America and the United Kingdom. ' 

Bardays Bank International has a full service branch in Buenos Aires. We can help and advise 
you on every aspect of your business there. 

In Brazil, we have a dose relationship with Banco deOedito National SA. This long- 
established commercial bank has a well-spread network of branches and, with associated 
companies of the BCN Group, provides full banking and allied fmanriaJ services. 

The Bardays International group is in over 75 countries, spanning five continents. We can 
provide all the services your company expects from an international bank with corporate 
involvement worldwide. So, if you are planning to develop your company's business in South 
America, ask Barclays first 

Get in touch with ora: International Division at l68.Fenchurch Street, London ECoP 3HP 
(telephone 01-283 S989 extension 31^7). "* 
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INDUSTRIAL CONNECTION IN COLOMBIA.. 
CONNECTION FOR UNLIMITED BUSINESS.. 
CONNECTION TO MULTIPLY YOUR PROFITS 

JULY 5-20, 1980 

AT THE XIII INTERNATIONAL E\IR OF BOGOTA 
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Far more information -write to: INTERNATIONAL FAIR OF BOGOTA, Apaxtado Aereo: 6843 -Telex: 0444153 
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ANQUE SUDAMERIS 



(Formerly BANQUE FRANCAISE et ITALIENNE 
POUR LA.MERIQUE DU SUD — SUDAMERIS) 


It 


Capital F 129,000,000 
Reserves F 231,471,588.45 


Head Office and General Management 
4, rue Meyerbeer 75009 PARIS 
Telex SUDIR 641669 Phone 246.92.22 


fi 


MAIN SHAREHOLDERS 

BANCA COMM ER Cl ALE IT ALLAN' A. Milano 

BANQUE DE LINDOCKINE et DE SUEZ. Paris 

DRESDNER BANK AG., Frankfurt am Main 
PARIBAS INTERNATIONAL. Paris 

UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES, Zurich 


Fit?? Backing Services available through the SUDAMERIS neticork in 
ARGEXTiXA — ERAZiL — CHILE — COLOMBIA — FRAXCE — PANAMA — PARAGUAY 

PERU — URUGUAY — VENEZUELA- ■ . 


Americans roast, 
Russians toast, 


Englishmen pour, Frenchmen adore, 
Argentinians drink, Dutchmen dink, 


Chinese serve, Germans deserve, 
Italians expect, Japanese select, 


Swedes sip 
and Brazilians ship 


the best coffee in the world! 



The world's bes: coffee. Coffee from Brazil 
Every bea*i bursting with aroma, full-bodied 
goodness, and satisfying flavor. Best coffee overall 
because it is the natural result of the perfect mixture 
of carefully-selected beans. Superior quality in every 


cup guaranteed by the world's largest and most 
experienced coffee producer: Brazil. After ail. the 
bigger you are. the better you have to be. 

IBC - Institute Brasileiro do Cafe 

Av. Sadr igues Jtas. 1 23 -Tef : 10211 223-8210 
R;o de Janeiro - Brazil 
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BANKING 


WILLIAM OflSLETT 
Oar Mexico City Correspondent 


THE WORSENING economic 
situation in Latin America is 
enforcing tbe need for greater 
monetary co-operation. Many 
of the weaker countries arc 
bard-pressed to weather alone 
the gathering storm elands in 
the form of rising oil prices — 
which are substantially pushing 
up their current account deficits 
— and the recession in the in- 
dustrialised nations, which is 
limiting export markets. 
United, there is a better chance 
for the weaker countries. 

A report on the feasibility of 
global payments arrangements 
among developing countries, 
prepared for UNCTAD, by the 
Centre for Latin American 
Monetary Studies (CEMLA). 
comments: “The recent exten- 
sion of monetary co-operation 
among developing countries is. 
basically, the result of a sound 
understanding by the countries 
concerned . that their own 
national interests are best pro- 
tected by entering into special 
arrangements with others with 
the same interests, rather than 
facing themselves the in- 
creasingly complex world of 
international finance." 

A catalyst 

The report was prepared by 
Sr. Jorge Gonzalez del Valle, the 
head or CEMLA. which has 
acted as the catalyst for in- 
creased economic co-operation 
on the continent From 
CEMLA. founded 28 years ago. 
have sprung the regional and 
sub-region ai organisations which 
today exist for a variety of 
forms of co-operation. 

Apart from CEMLA. which 
brings together the heads of the 
central banks of 26 countries, 
as well as Spain, there are tbe 
following informal organisa- 
tions: the Latin American Free 
Trade Associations’ Monetary 
Council (LAFTA), and the 
Central American Monetary 
Council (excluding Panama). 

More specifically, there are 
three mechanisms for clearing 
house arrangements — LAFTA’s. 
which also includes the central 
hank of the Dominican Repub- 
lic: the Central American 
Clesrin? House and the Carib- 
bean Community Multilateral 
fearing Facility— and also 
three multilateral credit 
rrran cements to help balance of 
naymsnts problems. LAFTA has 
ore. so does the Central 
American ' Stabilisation Fund 
end. most recently, the Andean 
Pact countries have established 
a reserve fund. 

There Is also an “ occasional 
mechanism " which aids coun- 
tries with balance of payments 
problems but unlike the other 
three a movement 5 it acts on a 
retinreJ basis and participation 
in it is voluntary. CEMLA 


effectively handles, this mecha- 
nism. 

And last year the Latin 
American Export Bank (BLA- 
DF.X) was established tn 
Panama. The bask, which has 
reduced countries' depe n dence 
upon seeking credit from 
foreign "banks to finance ex- 
ports. has a capital. of S99m. Of 
this. " $33m is from central 
barks. 533m from private and 
State commercial banks and 
S33m from foreign commercial 
banks. 

Given this wide spectrum of 
organisations. Latin America 
would appear to be. well Inte- 
grated and able to come to the 
rescue of each other in times 
of crises. 

For example, after last July's 
defeat of General Somoza. the 
Nicaraguan dictator, by the 
Sandimsta guerrillas. the 
■* occasional mechanism " 

quickly came up with funds to 
help the war-shattered economy. 

A telex went our from 
CEMLA to all the central banks 
and. within 48 hours. 22 banks, 
including the Banco de Espafia. 
had put together a S40m loan 
for Nicaragua. Banks withdrew 
from their reserves in accord- 
ance with tbe quota they hare 
with the IMF — so the stranger 
countries, like Mexico, loaned 
more. 

After Hurricane David ripped 
through the Dominican Republic 
last September, causing an 
estimated Slbn worth of dam- 
age. the same organisation made 
a $70m loan to the country. 

The loans are made at the 
normal commercial rates so 
there is no element of cheap 
money. But the speed with 
which the loans can be put 
together is an important factor. 
Unlike many other institutions, 
there are no bureaucratic or 
political delays; a vital ingre- 
dient when a country's economy 
is on the rocks. 

This particular mechanism 
has granted about 8200m in 
loans in the past seven years, 
most of it to countries hit by 
natural or - man -.made 
disasters. ' 

The spirit of economic help. 
— remarkable, at times, con- 
sidering die political differences 
which now exist in the troubled 
continent — has engendered a 
sense that everyone's interests 
are best served by pursuing the 
cooperation as fully as possible. 


- CEMLA likes- to quote the 
example of-' the Guatemalan, 
businessman who walked *®o 
several private banks is Costa 
Rica with a suitcase containing 
half a million qnerialri 
(8500,000 f,- and how he was Tin- 
able to change u into dollars: 
The Costa Rtean-baslK reported 
the matter to the country's cep. 
tral hank which.' ui .! turn, 
informed -its counterpart «n 
Guatemala. Many others, hbfr. 
ever, slip through the net. 

Although the Central Ameri- 
can Common Market is ndf 
working very well — Honduras 
and El Salvador broke off diplo- 
matic and trade relations after 
their 1969 “football n war — 
nevertheless, this has not 
affected the workings of the 
clearing house system. 


Exchange rates - 

Th<& respective currencies in 
Central America have, apart 
from a. 42 per cent devaluation 
in. Nicaragua, in 1979. under 
Gen. Soznoza, . generally held 
their exchange fate with the 
dollar for over two decades. This 
has enabled national currencies, 
and not the. dollar, to be used in 
the clearing, bouse arrange- 
ments.' Whereas inthe Latin 
American Free Trade Associa- 
tion. the dollar is used .in, the 
clearing . house system because 
of the widely fluctuating ex- 
change rates. • 

Hie best, cooperation exists 
among the Andean. Pact coun- 
tries — Bolivia. Colombia. .Ecua- 
dor, Peru and Venezuela— whose 
representatives visited Madrid in 
April to express their joint 
concern that Spain’s entry into 
the EEC might have a negative 
effect on their flow of trade with 
the mother country. • ■ 

In 1978, the countries formed 
the Andean reserve fund to 
help out with balance of . pay- 
ments difficulties. The problem is 
considered from the “global" 
point -of view and not from one 
pact member’s position in Its 
trade with another member. 

At the same time, that there 
is increasing co-operation anting 
central banks, central banks 
themselves . are pl aying a more 
arrive rote in m onito r i n g ’.the 
health of their respective 
economies. - 

In April, Argentina's central 
bank took over control- of three 
of the country’s largest private 
banks— the Banco de Los Andes, 
the Banco Oddooe and the Banco 


Intrrisacsaea} which- together 
accounted for 12 per cent af tetaf 
deposits. . - 

’.. Putting the hanks under the 
control of Government trustee* 
came shortly after rise retrtra! 

• bink -liquid* led the Banco de 
iatetxaaabia Regional. the 
second largest private bank, 
which, in turn, followed the 
collapse of Fromosur, Argen- 
tina’s - snood largest finance 
company. The collapse of 
Promoter caused a run oh the 
country * - banks. The. Argen* 
tint an - , central, bank has laid nor 
about 'ST.Tbn in tbe past year 
in shoring tip 100 financial 
institutions. \ 

In sharp contras:, the private 
banking system ia rapidly 
growing oil-rich Mexico, the 
most dynamic economy on the 
continent at the moment, 
flexing its muscles by 
strengthening both its domestic 
and foreign presence. 

Private Mexican banks bad an 
exceptionally good year ia 1979 
: and the 45- per cent devalua- 
tion of the peso ra August, 1976. 
w -now no. more than a horrid 
- memory. The four largest bank"- 
— Banco mer. Satuunex- Banca 
Serfin. and Multibanco Comer- 
tdex-^bleh' : increased . their 
profits 1 by more than 50 per 
rent' last year, now have offices 
in Los ' Angeles and/or New 
York; . Basamex. Multibanco 
Comerewx and Bancomer 
opened hi Londwi In 1979. 

In the last three years, private 
Mexican baokv hare become 
much more streamlined and 
aggre&ive w order to cope with 
the ■ demands * of the countrv's 
economic boom. Until 1977. 
Mexican banks offered only one 
type of service but now. with a 
reform in tbe basking law. most 
banks offer different services as 
they hare inerted to form 
“multiple *' banks. 

The banks have also become 
much more competitive ss a 
result; of a change in tbe wav ■ 
the Banco de Mexico, the central j 
bonk, fixes the deposit interest f 
rates. ..„ _ * 

The Government's inability to 
keep inflation below the 20 per 
cent- mark (it will probably be 
25 per cent this year) has led 
to a resurgence of “itoFlartea- I 
tian” (deposits m dollars instead - 
of pesos) and kept interest rater } 
“negative". in February, the } 
central bank, in order to stem £ 
the “dollarisation" and en** 
courage peso ravings, revived 
the peso deposit raws upwards- 
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BALANCE ON CURRENT ACCOUNT AND NET CAPITAL INFLOW 
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1979 

Balance on current account 
- 1975 - 1977 X97*V 

Net capital Infiew ' - 
-- 1979 ; • J9» . 197t 197P 

Latin America 


-14MC -KU61. 

r- 14 622 , 

- 4666 15912 ' 14694 »«83 

011-exporting . *. 

. countries 

-272 

2047 -2382 . 

—5634 

.358 1 041 . 3711 2568 

.Von -oil-exporting 
countries 

-2831 

-16093 - 7999 

r-9«» * 

4392 18-979 .11899 - 18015 

* Preliminary figures 
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T ensions are increasing 


THE CHURCH 


HUGH 0’SHAUGHNES5Y 
Our Latin America Correspondent 


ONE OF THE first things 
Christopher Columbus ordered 
done when he made his landr 
fall in the western hemisphere 
in 1492 was the saying ol mass. 

The chaplains he brought 
with him on his voyage from 
Palos de Mosuer were there 
to bear witness to the fact that 
King Ferdinand and Queen 
Isabella had, in backing his ven- 
ture the double aim of- conquer- 
ing lands for Christ and for 
Spain. 

As politicians, the soveigns 
were as interested in the power 
and prestige that the spread of 
Roman Catholicism to new 
lands would bring them in 
Europe as they were in the 
economic profits to be reaped 
from lands they quickly realised 
were not the Indies or Cathay, 
hut new territory to be called 
America. 

This dual aim rapidly .pro- 
voked a crisis among the 
Spanish subjects -who flocked 
to the new lands. Span^h 
entrepreneurs saw America as 
a land to be plundered and sis 
inhabitants as being to be put 
to work on lands (he Europeans 
had made their own. 

It was not without difficulty 
that the clergy were able to get ' 
these '‘Indians" classified as 
humans with inalienable rights.* 

Five centuries later, the ten- 
sions between the economic and 
the rellgiqus powers in the 
region are still strong. Indeed, 
for more than a decade they 
hare been getting- stronger. 

The church which claims the 
nominal allegiance of the vast, 
majority of the population has 
been rediscovering a role as a 
protector of the less privileged 
and laying less emphasis bn the 
function it was happy tq carry 
out for long periods, that of a- 
ptilar of the established order- 

The - increasing t*r«innv' 


between Church and the estab- 
lished order are coming at a 
time of rapid and 'raaical 
-change in the Church itself. 

From the 1940s and the time 
of Pope Pius Nil the Church 
leaders have been conscious of 
the erosion of the relationship 
between the formal Church and 
the mass of the people. 

The conservative political, 
attiudes assumed by tbe hier- 
archies of the Church, in the 
different countries at a time 
when the need for social change 
was obvious, the lack of a 
native clergy to take over -the 
job of evangelisation - from 
foreign priests and bishops, -the 
growing activities of rich and 
energetic non-Catholic mission- 
aries from the U.S. and else- 
where were! all seen as factors 
draining • the- - strength - of 
Catholicism. 

It took the Church several 
more decades, until the advent' 
of Pope John XXIII and the 
convocation of the Second 
Vatican Council, to tackle the 
renovation on a worldwide, basis. 

The Latin American Church 
held its own regional gathering 
at Medellin in 1968 and the 
documents from that meeting 
set the coarse for a renewal in 
every sphere of the Church’s 
activity.. ... . .. 


American Church from being 
one of -the most backward and 
ill-regarded parts ' of the 
Catholic world to being m the 
Verv vanguard. 

The Vatican suddenly saw 
that the. Latin Americans -had 
'been'-; transformed .’ from 
brethren who needed en 


moment to re-read the opening 
address of. our Holy Father 
Pope John Paul U during the 
third general assembly of Latin 
American Bishops which took 
place xn PneWa." 

The exchange showed, a num- 
ber -of ‘facets of the Latin 
American church today, indud- 
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couzagement and support to a. ing the con tinuing attachment 
force In the church which often- of conservative, bishops tn 


needed its. attitudes moderat- 
ing, '■ *-.. „"* 

Whpn “the Latins gathered 
last year, 11 years later, at 
Puebla ' de . los Angeles, an 
ancient city to the east «T the 
Mexican capita!/ the .newly- 
installed Pope John Paul n 


* 
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regimes which, have been widely 
condemned ts._ extreme and 
reactionary, even to the extent 
of boycotting the burial of a 
murdered colleague. .. 

- If also Showed the growth of 
what foiwrely wouM have been 
called^ “ insubordination ” by 


a message, of ^r, oS 

both sides -felt they were on 


- He wanted a. theologically 
orthodox * church in. Latin 
America, he said,, but one 
which, while not actively in- 
volved In day-to-dav '-polities, 
was 7 promoting ." the social 
changes needed.-' ’ • 

Each active member of the 


solid ground by quoting ' the 
words , of Pope John Paul In 
Puebla. ■ 

. •: A happier . and more united 
picture of the church is also 
chronicled in the same maga- 
zine which. reports on the 
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Liberation 


Theologically. more rein was 
given ‘-to the so called “ theology 
of liberation,'’ which . committed 
the Church -to .’a more .activist 
stance against. social injustice. 

Organisationally, the ‘myth 
that the territory could nearly 
be dfvided Into parishes was 
abandoned and the idea of bade 
Christian', communities — first 
evolved" in Brazil, under the. 
name qf “comuhidades . de 
ijase"*— gained currency^ - 

‘ . Acceptance grew : of the con-' 
cept of i’ conscientisatipn," a . 
process under whlcb^lhe under- 
privileged- :of the .; region vtere 
encouraged, to- seek ;their rights 
and not .remaiirpassive ..in the 
midst Df their misfortpoe. . /- . 
■ The . powerful . effect* of 
MedelUh :fransforin»d-.;tfj»"Lsitifl , 
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church in Latin ' America has - Chilean bishops’ united protesr 
interpreted that message hi his against: “the systematic earn- 
er her own way. An illirainat-.- palgrnr in^rertain orgaiw^ 'of the 
ing instance of this wfcs Press. ;- riifiio *and television 
reported In a recent edition: of affainst tbC diurch. its insEltu- 
rhe British CathoIic weekly Tfcg_ tions and Its pastors." 

Tablet.-' . . The- Chilean, bishops -tacitly 

. The present bloody situation and. .delicately left it to be 
in El Salvador; and the recent understood flwt the. Pinochet 
murder 1 by T -the-' Sihradorean ' Government, which has teen 
Right -of; Mvr/ Osw -Roraerb. . highly .embarrassed by the 
Archb^hon of Sin Salvador. :-cfenrch?», action tn recent years 
prompted: 17 priests In . Panama und wiricV exercises an iron coa- 
to write, to Bi5hop.Jose'Edu*r.do._.troJ qresr the media, must be 
Alvarez of San Higuel m El. 'hdd sftktiatefy rcspoi^lbie for 
Salvador. -. •-•O.-- • » •- «.■; .. s , . 

They said, they were ’eon-^ .•'WhSe not blaming the .Pind- 
remed bjr.-Hk action ip -retain- diet Government - directly* they 
ing a colonelcy in the S4v* expressed IT sarpw th|»t with 
dorean anny at a time when the . weft restrietion on free oepre*- 
arnty: was being / partirirtariv sioc iH Chaeit-haxftera soc&sy 

repressivA hfe ilark of xapnort tO.vifi^ Jte church- .- 
for .Archbishotf “Rmny^ ^ of/thO- fest 

absence from flic Arrijbi^opV vwt^hy anqr regaing Pope.to 
funeral- ••• - Iffid/'twritPa largest r. Catholic 

- -They weht'dn -to'auv 0 dst-lMff^]CnEm 0 Qr,- BinziL- sbnuld br Aow- 
he should either" make avO*nd<i - iag’ thelasyVBs.: ; ; f. 
or resign, hayinar edntiidered hix : ^GoTning ^sq shortly afjer Pope 
position - in - the liriit -' FfteV ^^aPptoKa-visft to' the SoEoini- 

-.. j 'rw.La.t.- - M 
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Mgr. Alvarez, it iHuaferates tbe /central 

the - 17:. -for tteir- ce*yi posRira^^x^si.is playti« in 

twed hrmselfwhh >her nufiarlU. Tbeaevel<H>*^rt of the Catholic 
“ft- iv Fnffieiwrf fHe pie church. i . 
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Indian icom^n and_ children in the Andes. Tliere are signs that many groups among Latin America's 
- 30m Indians are fighting a winning battle for their rights 
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their rights 
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INDIANS 




lltlJTA KENDALL 
■p '-Quito Correspondent 
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'f. r^ZAALy five centuries 
? domination, there are 
- 3Um. Indians in Latin 
' ".-ol : • Slavery, * genocide, 
xi fervour and relentless 
. . have decimated 
; r.uinbers tod suffocated 
cul tures, : hut ‘all. over the 
ir ii.'nent' indigenous groups are 
-trr.i pressing' ;for t their rights 
li'zil forcing governments to take 
-ne': ! te- oi'tiiem.- ■ • 
f Although “ most people asso 
'riatc- Latin 'American Indians 
V/ith- fierce spear-waving 
; is&azim'; .'tHbe£, the' vast 
majority -live in. the Andes 
raoimtalrts and'the uplands of 
^ttexico tod Guatemala. 

^ They toe the ’survivors of rich 


cHilisaUoiifc-' that covered .'large 
“ the’ ■“ Inca _ empire 
strctcheH'.v - rftom ~ southern 



Golombiatb northern Argentina 
^■and.^hadrponipiex . social ' apd 
.fcftdomjc' organisations,' " .In 


.%k, 'say.mtoy historians, life 
$8f5 easier^ and the Indians ate 
■’'Ctt w under the Aztecs tod the 
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mcas. 

"^'echua'-isr' ltill spoken by 
prre than 10m people in the 
, nf?s, 1 -afld' to*, some "areas ,of 
'■‘n America co-operative 
•■*uir_ and ’ landholdings have 
lived the hacienda .< retncb ) 
r;;tiem imposed '.by. ’the 
< ?^hiards. Building houses, cut- 
fing paths of digging irrigation 
nnals are" often jobs for the 
$hple . community, with the 
wmen; -swinging a pick -as 
,T }ergetically as. the men,, and 
!*Mral ' .helpings. . of ‘ • chicha 
lingize ,beer)- lightening -the 
risk. 


Social pyramid 


sing 


Although countries such as 
Mexico value their pre- 
oiombian heritage, everywhere 
iie Indian is at the bottom of 
-he social pyrairiid. ■ So perjora- 

• vc- is the word “indio " that 
; •* Peru and Bolivia' it has been 

-rally abolished, and Indians 
. t ; called, peasants. 

iV^.fwst' rates of illiteracy 
•;*5&::-i"*nuMlf«n- are found 
'* *ie. indun population, 
3'. h“ • h?"fi used as a 
*' ■ .:inc- the .first 

• - - *> t* '-u-i;p 5£» settlers 

--.-f &•,« received few 
— r masters. 

’• - L - IF the 'early drive to 'convert 
.fttdSris- to the. Catholic faith 
has given- way more recently to 
tho urgency for “ integration,” 
there is little difference as far 
.“’.'"i? Indian fe- concerned. His 
fiace* culture tod language have 
been denigrated- by both mis- 
iionarjes .. and Government 

, jffldals alike. ;not to -speak of 
\rkders and colonists. 

• .. - For., many the. way. out is to 
jut :on; Western yclothing and 
aiov^iip to the ranks of the 
‘'mestizos ** dr ‘‘jadinosi fhe 
ineofeticallya racial distinction, 
hut in practice a matter of 
stoles; language and 1 attitudes. 

. ‘^In contrast with the relatively 


dehse hiriiland' population, low- 
land Indian groups are smaller 
add /more widely scattered 
through the jungles and aeross 
the plains of Latin America. 

They have been pushed 
■farther and farther back into 
the most inaccessible areas of 
.the continent though nearly 
all are now in permanent 
contact with the outside world. 

: The fragility of their isolated 
semi-nomadic " existence has 
made them 'most vulnerable to 
land ' hungry - settlers ■ and 
imported diseases; where high- 
land cultures are modified by 
’ foreign. influence, lowland tribes 
are frequently wiped out. 

The number of Brazilian 
'Indians is thought to have 
dropped from about lm at the 
turn of this century tp 380,000 
-in -1979, but estimates of 
Indian populations— especially 
Amazon groups — are notoriously 
unreliable. Recent casualties 
include the Xeti. who were 
pushed off their lands in north 
.west Parana by coffee growing 
Less than 10 Xeta 
now remain, living at govern- 
ment Indian posts. The Kreen 
Akarore have, been reduced to 
30 as. a. result of the passage of 
ohe of Brazil’s great Amazon 
->v.rU- r«'p. 'C.ulabii-SantarGm 

highwav, through their territory. 
All told, nearly 100 Brazilian 
tribes have disappeared over 
the last 80 years. 

Although' Brazil has few 
Indians compared with many 
other countries its integration 
policies have attracted a great 
deal of criticism. The confron- 
tation between the relatively 
herpless. indigenous groups and 
the driving machinery of pro- 
gress has’ been dramatic: like- 
wise' the scaudals surrounding 
the Indian Protection Service. 

Members of the service were 
held responsible- for murder, 
tQTture and the theft of Indian' 

hands.-. ■ " * ’ 

It ' was replaced by the 
National Indian - Foundation; 
FUNAI, and the -foundation s 
president made it dear from the 
start that the Indian would not 


be. allowed to* sfand in the way 
of development' . . 

Sure enough, Indian reserves 
have been dismembered almost 
as fast as they have been 
created, to make way for cattle 
ranches, mineral exploration 
and timber projects. 

Indian - groups are beginning 
to make their own demands 
now. The tribes Jiving in the 
Xingu Park have united on some 
issues, and there have been 
regional and national meetings 
of Indian leaders -resulting in 
agreements on the defence of 
their lands. 

The small size of ' the 
Brazilian groups', the huge dis- 
tances and the diversity of 
languages spoken make joint 
action difficult, but their efforts 
to call attention to their prob- 
lems and find their own solu- 
tions are part of a pattern 
emerging throughout the region. 

The trend was reinforced by 
a well-publicised declaration 
made in Barbados in. 1971 .by a 
select group of anthropologists, 
which said that Governments 
religious missions and social 
scientists must stop their 
aggression and contribute to the 
process- of Indian liberation 
“ guaranteeing to all the Indian 
populations by virtue of their 
ethmc distinction, the right to 
be and remain themselves, liv- 
ing according* to their own 
customs and moral order, free 
to develop their own culture." 

Since 1971 there have been 
several international meetings 
of Indian groups, some of them 
serious work sessions producing 
results, others more folkloric 
occasions. At the second 
Barbados meeting in 1978 
Indian leaders from 11 
American countries met 

anthropologists -to discuss 
Indian organisation and 

strategies for liberation. From 
this it became clear that the 
fundamental issue for all 
groups, highland and lowland, 
is land. 


/growth. Amazone groups -In 
Peru and Ecuador are succeed- 
ing in obtaining titles to 
community lands, and their 
example — particularly the 
leadership of the Ecuadorean 
Shuar Federations — is hearten- 
ing others. 

“Perhaps nothing has done 
us as much harm as 
paternalism, waiting ingenu- 
ously for solutions to come from 
outside and from above”, say 
the Indians of Bolivia in the 
declaration of Tiahuanaco. 


Legal tangles 


Little effect 


. 1 





Agrarian reform programmes 
have done little to distribute 
land, and the highland Indian 
scratches a living from a 
hillside plot exhausted hy 
generations of intensive 
farming. 

The problems of Indian and 
mestizo peasant are so similar 
in highland regions thal many 
organisations unite the two, and 
poncho-dad Indians waving 
placards are a common sight in 
street demonstrations. 

' Bui in - the lowtaiids, the 
invading colonist is usually the 
immediate — better armed — 
enemy. He is awarded legal 
title to land the Indians have 
alwavs thought of as their own, 
and razes the forest they value 
for its resources. 

Government Indian agencies 
have proved to be weak, poorly 
funded, paternalist organisa- 
tions, and have . done little 
towards resolving the land 
question. ’ In a number of 
countries Indian reserves have 
been marked out in lowland 
areas, but, apart from the fad 
that their boundaries are extra- 
ordinarily elastic, they rarely 
allow toi future ' population 


Many groups have found 
themselves tied into bureau- 
cratic tangles by lawyers and 
Indian affairs departments, as, 
struggling to cope» with the 
environment of a big- city and 
a foreign language, they are 
constantly told to “come back 
tomorrow " with another 
document - • - 

More sophisticated organ- 
isations now have delegates 
permanently based in capitals, 
not only to put pressure on 
Government departments, but 
also to drum up financial sup- 
port for special projects and 
ensure that the media receive 
their version of any confronta- 
tion with colonists or the 
authorities. 

' Land Is the key to physical 
survival, and educationris a pre- 
requisite for cultural survival, 
according to . mast groups. 
Several Governments, including 
Mexico, Ecuador and Peru, 
actively encourage bi-Iingual 
literacy programmes and the 
training of Indian teachers. 

Anthropologists and artists 
have also contributed to a 
growing awareness of the rich- 
ness of the Indian -cultures, 
without turning groups into 
freakish tourist attractions. The 
Indians themselves are increas- 
ingly wary of outriders who 
want to run their lives, whether 
to obtain votes or for more 
romantic reasons. 

“We know we have rights, 
and they are what we are 
demanding," says a statement 
signed by several of Venezuela's 
Amazon groups. -Tt reflects a 
growing determination to fight 
for treatment on equal terms. 
If others can get Government 
loans for growing cocoa, so 
should Indians. If others have 
doctors and health programmes, 
Indians should have them too, 
and if the Government pays oil 
or mineral . royalties to other 
groups, why not to Indians? 

Organisation is the answer, 
and a unified regional Indian 
federation is . the * long-term 
objective, states the second 
Barbados declaration.' Obviously 
this is easier to achieve in 
some countries -than others. The 
Cauca Indian Council, the 
biggest and most combative 
Indian organisation in Colom- 
bia, ■ has been tom apart by 
avenging landowners and - mili- 
tary repressioa 

However, the outlook for 
Latin America’s Indians is 
certainly not as black as it was 
even 10 years ago, and there 
are signs that many groups are 
fighting a winning battle, rather 
than becoming the victims of 
progress. 
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MILITARY and political 
tradition have been closely 
linked ever since the- birth of 
most Latin American nations. 
The great - liberator generals 
who fought the Spanish armies 
in the early nineteenth, century 
had an . intensely political 
vision of the future — Simon 
Bolivar's dream of integrating 
Venezuela, . Colombia and 
Ecuador into a democratic 
“ Gran Colombia ” being the 
most ambitious. 

These military men are Latin 
America's heroes, and the 
anniversaries of their battles 
are commemmorated with 
pomp and speeches reminiscent 
of a glorious past 
In the twentieth century 
military involvement in politics 
has been equally strong. 
During the last 60 years there, 
have been nearly 100 coups— 
and many other occasions when 
a quiet shuffle in power 
occurred as a result of military 
pressure. 

Until the Brazilian coup of 
1964. military takeovers were 
usually seen as a temporary 
evil, and though a few poli- 
ticians had to run for the 
border, the long-term fate of a 
j nation was rarely profoundly 
affected. 

To outsiders. Latin American 
coups were something of a 
joke, and the typical military 
dictator was a garishly ' 
uniformed general who could 
barely sign his name and was 
to be bought for a modest sum 
— in dollars. 



V With territory- etat - fotoap, " 
roads to build Add - transport «< 
“services^ to, ruiv- r cthe burned I* 
service - have-. . .tasks that' 
legitimately tie^Vrtoem-- -to 
national ’ development Vobjee- _ 
. tives:- ~Tbe * cbhs&nctiod; o£the 0 
-lari: link in the American- 
Eigihwayr system, ihraugh the 
. Darien^apjonl^es.and swamps, 
is being Cjirried'/' bat by. a V 
•-‘Colombian r army . engineering , 7- 
‘‘battalion^.-; Colombian f’- 

_ troops.'are .frequently call ed in -c 

; quakes or .floods cause major .V 
disasters. - v ... . 

The armed" forces hare 'had 
.'.another 'chore littie -.to' their > 
lifcmg- over the last two years — 

‘the anfiidrug campaign on the - : 
claim finny; officer* onfc serves 
nortfc-UoJombian coari^'wMch 
to" corropt the military. 7 - 

Military industries have a . key . 
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time fear of Brazilian hegemony, implement were soon watered ' duSSn^UOi^bu^amn 7 ‘ 
Massive colonisation schemes down. . * ■ ' ‘ - ... Vw ~ 

have been instigated by the' Mexico and Costa Bier are • S ottier ?Seric/ 
military in some countries— both exceptional in the Latin aTnSnW S ‘ T ’ ’ : 

particularly those with Amazon American - context — Merico - 

lands— as part of the need to because the military have been IlWlil wi mml vajV ' 

settle frontier areas and protect kept firmly out of the political --- ’ V -V^ • 


-spt firmly out of the political..'.. -l .i 

them against foreign incursions, arena for. so many years and .-Eeuaa ; aimy r . for.^T-. 

■General Golbery do Couto e Costa Rica because the army ex^lje, ,;!»«; Stokes :m car jro^v * ' 
Silva's intellectual leadership in was -. abolished. T>y a ; 1 fimta in- 1 . ^ctiQh^^^^j^lhe rstata - steel i j:;* 
the Brazilian War CdUege has 1949. : ' ; " 

been crucial, net only for the Lest the military should be : 
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encouraged Brazilian expansion- nently lurking 


Security " doctrine. elected presidents, it si 

Shared by most of the Latin pointed out that many i 
American military and trans- with politicaL. amhitioi 
lated into national security laws gdne knocking on ' 
In many oountries, the doctrine doors. . .■■ • : ■ 

ties the concepts of security - -And crfteu . eleettaal 


potiticai po wer.it has beeneasy 


and development inesctxicably massive oTer^eidingi^ -p ■' 

together, and gives the^mflitaiy rivalries,, political violence -or SSrnm ri 

a permanent justification for blatant corruption have -acted ’ - 

intervening in political, social as catalysts foir a conn. - Bow- ■ ° ®PP°™m i ties for contra- ^ _ 
and economic matters. 


pumicm, social as catalysts for -a coup!. Bow- v j 

and economic matters. ever, the armed forces have also 'S^L. ?2!Srr-'4'*S2SL • the ?--T .. 

Taken to its logical conclu- -*set out to destabilise and ^ ? 

sion, National Security war- overthrow popular govern- • 

rants the use of the most ments,. with some outside ■- 

extreme forms of repression to encouragement and the help^of r-fc- 

restrain anyone the military local: righfrwing paramilitoS S 

consider to be acting against groups— as in the care of Chile. ?h« s 5 - 

tiie national interest because A , political professionalism 

the national interest is above may have proved a rare -article, " : - 

any other cause. but the- Utin AmericaTS enrolled at a military?^.. -; 

The Cuban revolution first tary are increasingly. . pro- Som^'Tnintar^ „ 

focused attention on the fessional. The role of army - 

internal enemy” and fur- education institutions has been 'in* hold '%ann 

nished the armed forces with important in officer traiSI ^a^i^ e ^,SSS3! Ven ^ 
carte blanche for counter- and war college think tanks axe PresitW ^ '»■ ->i. 

insurgency operations. Aided responsible for providing meaty nSSv n ^ “ 

and abetted by the United doctrines. _ ^ 8 PP r °^ °f 

States, which supplied special For many of the m*an poor on 

training m Panama and the and the peasants, compulsory ^ r- ’ 

U.S.. the Latin American mill- recruitment is 

taiy launched campaigns comnulsoxy, schSSng The JeSrfs of IfcU V‘ 

against guerrilla groups armed forces teach literacy and appeared oeotSe^Iif^ Jf' 
throughout the continent, often basic skills such as driving, ofoersecutio^wiil^^aS^S ^ c-'-' ' 
extending their ferocious and the recruit sees something ^ 5 ' : -'=: 

repression to trades unions, ot hi s country. ‘ SS? ? f!h??ES!iS th ** ' * u. 


Another era 

But the Brazilian coup took 
the armed forces as . an 
institution to power, and 
ushered in a military era 
which does not depend . so 
firmly on the personal 
ambitions of any one particular 
man. With the fall of 
Nicaragua’s Anastasia Saraoza. 
the continent's last remaining 
caudillo is General Alfredo 
Stroessner, who has reigned 
in Paraguay for 26 years. 

Though more than half of all 
Latin American nations are 
under military rule,- most 
generals at least pretend that 
government will eventually be 
handed back to civilians. The 
armed forces of Ecuador and 
Pern have recently carried 
through carefully planned 
democratic exercises with new 
constitutions and free presi- 
dential elections; ^ but the 
Southern Cone regimes have a 
less generous approach .to 
ceding power. 

In Uruguay, Chile and Argen- 
tina the military want to ensure 
themselves a permanent place 
in politics, and do not want to 
risk banding over to any but the 
most conservative president A 
military man will succeed Presi- 
dent Videla next year, and a 
new Chilean President will not 
be named before 1985, with free 
elections set for after 1990. 

The Uruguayan military are 
to put a revised constitution to 
the vote at the end of this year 
— revisions Include a ban on 
left-wing parties, and the classi- 
fication of citizens into those 
suitable for civil service jobs. 

Besides being so prominent in 
government, the Latin Ameri- 
can military retain their more 
traditional role of defending 
national sovereignty. Nearly all 
the region’s nations are involved 
in territorial disputes, and 
guarding the frontiers is a -task 
to be taken seriously. Thus 
spending on conventional 
weaponry is a major item in 
many national budgets, and 
competition for funds among 
different branches of the ser- 
vices is fierce. 

Linked to the fact that 
boundary issues are still very 
much alive is an interest in 
geopolitics. The Brazilian mili- 
tary has been most prolific in 
, their publication of geopolitical 
tracts, but In Argentina and 
Chile there are also important 
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tary launched campaigns 
against guerrilla groups 
throughout the continent, often 
extending their ferocious 
repression to trades - unions, 
students, the church and any 
popular movement with a 
faintly pink tinge. 

Late in 1979 army com- 
manders met in Bogota to dis- 
cuss how best to defeat the 
guerrilla movements remaining 
in Central and South America, 
emphasising the need _ for 
regional co-operation against 
subversion. By this time 
Colombia, Guatemala, El Sal- 
vador and Honduras were the 
only countries with a serious 
guerrilla problem. j 


testimonials compared with -the 
statues of the Liberators. 
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Wiped out 

The Brazilian urban move- 
ments, the Tupamaros of 
Uruguay and - the Chilean and 
Argentine groups had all been 
virtually wiped out— and in 
these four countries the mili- 
tary had such a firm hold that a 
resurgence of guerrilla activity 
seemed unlikely. 

Though the fear of Cuban- 
financed and stimulated sub- 
version has waned, most Latin 
American military men are 
rabidly anti-Communist, partly 
because of the strong U.S. 
influence at the height of Cold 
War politics, and more recently 
because the National Security 
doctrine has fostered mistrust 
of any far-reaching social and 
economic change. 

On the contrary, the Brazilian 
and Southern Cone regimes 
have encouraged foreign invest- 
ment and made economic 
growth their primary targets, 
at the expense of human rights 
and income distribution. 

But Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia 
and Panama, traditionally 
bastions of rather conservative 
governments, have recently had 
military regimes that purported { 
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Activities strictly limited 


fRADE UNIONS 


ALAN ANGBJL 


past, helps to explain why poll- enticing offers from civilian school teachers frequently force As unions are now struggling 
tical authoritarianism is so governments, recent years have the Government into a comer, in Latin America to assert basic 

often in Latin America a neces- seen a marked increase in union Given the size of the public rights, rattier than to establish 

sazy condition for the opera- militancy. The evidence varies sector in most Latin American Left-wing regimes; previously. 

Host ■ of the; free market from country to country, but it countries, the days are gone hostile foreign unions, such as 


European Brazilian Bank 
United wasfomded in 1972 
to raise finance and promote 
joint ventures in European 
markets for Brazil and other 
l^tinAmeneanccxintries. 


economy. 


is, nonetheless, impressive. 


union militancy was the North American AFL-GZO, 
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ifOST LATIN American workers in fact it hag , and rather sur- paralleled since the populist Union opposition to authori- cott of Chilean exports by that 
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Perhaps most important has establish continuing control 
been the support given to over the working class. 
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4t marks- ft break with the recent military governments, or more mos t regimes make it prac- 
■ • ■ ■ tically impossible to perform 

f, " ,; those functions with any degree 

of effectiveness. 

In a sense, therefore, unions 
w~*v have to offer an alternative 
political and economic model to 
& the existing system of domina- 
- tion; and such an alternative 
encompasses widely based 

popular demands far a change 
in the pattern of distribution. 

Another development that has 
increased'' the political signifi- 
cance of organised labour has 
been the growth of white collar 
militancy. It is not only the 
S! working class that has suffered 
economically. In Peru, the 
schoolteachers’- union, under 
Maoist leadership, .was the 
largest, most militant .and most 
effective opponent of the znili- 
tary Government— not because 
the union had much- economic 
weight, but because of Its power 
to. mobilise support from pupils 
and their parents.-the peasantry 
and the Church. 

In Mexico, seemingly “middle 
class” unions, such -as university 
employees .and . nuclear power 
• workers, are among the most 
troublesome. In Colombia hank 
workers, civil servants and 
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LATIN AMERICA XVI 


Diversity of airline services 


TRAVEL 

HUGH O'SHAUGHNESSY 
Our Latin America Correspondent 


flights, as in a widely-reported the slow unfolding, of the . 
incident one winter's day some Patagonian landscape to the 
years ago, when an Argentine morning, 
aircraft took off, its wings Likewise in Chile, make same 
covered with snow, from Ken- excuse to take .the Flecha 
nedy Airport, New York. After Xocturaa to Puerto Xoctt 


ness ' on the far side of the 
watershed. 

One of the finest sights in the 
Western Hemisphere, the 
citadel of La Femere. built by 
King Henri Christo a he when he 


you up a rocky track rcn vridtj ; Carrera ir. Santiago, who in the 


xhe peasants .have laid out their 
coffee to dry or their frisk id 
tempt you to buy. . 

Thet .region's hotels and 
hoteliers deserve... at least 


Allesdc day? &d good business 

<m . the black market 
diilLtrs fcr vj-iiM.-*- between 
Soon, been replaced? 
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WITH THE halting of almost 
M! passenger shipping lines to 
Latin America from Europe and 
the U.S. — apart from Caribbean 
cruises — the traveller has little 
ahemstive to the airline. 

Sadly, he can expect few of 
the travel bargains such as 
those which are bringing the 
London to Hong Kong air-fare 
down to £100. Battles between 
the U.S. and European airlines 
ar.d foeir less well-equipped 
Latm American competitors 
have led to fares being kept 
high. Latin American Govern- 
ments. supporting their own air- 
lines. have limited the fare- 
curting possibilities of foreign 
companies. The individual 
traveller can, however, pare 
fares down considerably by 
taking a cheap trans-Atlantic 
flight from Europe to Miami, 
and there buying one of the 
range of cut-price excursions to 
his final destination. 

The safety and reliability of 
the in :e mat ion a I services 
offered by the airlines is vari- 
able. The European giants such 
as British Airways, Lufthansa 
and Air France, try to keep up 
their standards of service in 
Latin America and they gener- 
ally do remarkably well. Smaller 
European operators such as 
British Caledonian, which a few 
years ^go gave the impression 
of no: having the resources to 
cope efficiently with the 
vagaries of airline life in Latin 
America. have greatly 
improved. 

Among the 15.S. carriers. Pan 
American consistently outper- 
forms its U.S. competitors; and 
among the Latin American air- 
lines. Vang has sought — and 
gained — ihe best mark for 
•n-riight iervice on its long haul 
routes. 

The determination that the 
Brazilian flight attendants put 
into their job is often \ery 
impressive, though at times it 
has its disconcerting side. For 
instance. I once flew Varig from 
Zurich to Rio first class and 
enjoyed impeccable service. The 
only thing wrong was that the 
cabin crew never once found 
a moment to smile at any 
passenger. 

Tno fact that Aerolineas 
Argentines is controlled by the 
air force of Argentine some- 
times shows. .As a tourist class 
passenger. I have at times felt 
more like a recruit than a pay- 
ing customer. On the other hand 
the pilot’s determination to 
cany out their allotted missions 
sometimes make for remarkable 


barely clearing some rooftops, which when J last travelled on was Tilling the newly indepen- mneh menlioa^ the sighs and 
it continued on its way to it was made up of eminently dent republic of Haiti, is only the modes of, travelling. How. 
Buenos Aires, - much to the ‘comfortable broad-gauge sleep- accessible by moleback. This for instance,- con id Z return tn 


- much to 

amazement of the traffic con- 
trollers. 

Some Latin American air- 
lines. though not usually the 
bigger ones,, suffer maintenance 
difficulties either through 
managerial weaknesses or 
through the lack of foreign 
exchange to buy spares and ser- 
vices. One Latin American air- 
line is certainly in that position 
at the moment and may soon 
have to stop flying. 

Some Latin American airlines 
are, frankly, unsafe at any speed 
and the traffic control sometimes 
lacks the sophistication found 
in other part of the world- One 
of my most memorable flying 
moments came a few years ago 
when; at a few thousand feet, 
several moments after taking off 
in a Brazilian aircraft' from 
Brasilia to Lima, I found myself 
staring at the disappearing 
exhausts of another aircraft 
which had cut across our path 
and cannot have missed us by 
more than a hundred feet 

Rail travel 

The traveller who wants to 
savour Latin America — and do 
it cheaply— is well advised to 
take the train where he can. An 
old and trustworthy friend of 
mine who took the train from 
Brazil to the Bolivian city of 
Santa Cruz reported once that 
the pace of travel was such as 
to allow a passengers' scratch 
team to play the natives at a 
healthy and leg-stretching game 
oF football at the more important 
stations en route. 

The sense of camaraderie nn 
the afternoon train from Machu 
Picchu to Cuzco last October 
allowed this correspondent to 
join his fellow passengers in 
shifting the boulder which had 
fallen across the track. But 
Latin American rail travel is 
not ail playing football and 
shifting boulders. The sleeper 
trains of the region offer cheap 
and luxurious exclusivity-. 

El Regiomontano, which plies 
between Mexico City and the 
northern capital o£ Monterrey, 
offers exceptional value and 
scenery, excellent cheap meals 
and the chance of whiling away 
the evening hours in slightly 
faded stainless steel elegance 
of the parlour car. Or, if your 
business takes you from Buenos 
Aires to Bariloche. don't fail 
to take Los Arrayanes which 
offers you comfortable sleepers, 
healthy Argentine steaks and 
wine, two showings in the 
cinema car in the evening, and 


This 

ing cars made in Birmingham enormous fortification, a the Riviera in Havana afar an 
man? decades ago. The unfold- stupendous monument to the official had accused me of 

king's strengt h of will; is a 


ing of the lake district of 
southern Chile, with the Andes 
rising beyond, it is a thing to 
be savoured the mording after 
leaving Santiago. 

But equally, don't disdain 
the humble bus or shared baxL 
The business visitor to a Latin 
American capital who finds 
himself with time on his hands 
at a weekend could do a lot 
worse than find his way down 
to the bus station or long dis- 
tance taxi terminal and 
venture a day or two into the 
interior. By his return to 
business on Monday he could 
well -have picked up a good 
“feel” of the country. 

He could well have picked up 
some kudos for having visited 
places and seen things that the 
inhabitant of the capital had 
never seen. In Brazil, it is 
perfectly possible to be driven 
in great comfort across 
Amazonia, say from Brasilia to 
Belem, in a lexto or a bus with 
reclining seats and in the space 
of 32 hours or so absorb some 
feeling for the Wild West 
pioneering spirit of the region's 
largest country. Or, for 
instance, a journey from Lima 
to one of the towns in the 
Amazon basin is cheap by taxi. 
The fascination lies in the 
great variation of climate, 
vegetation and life style one 
sees, from the desert drabness 
of the Peruvian capital, across 
one of the world's highest 
passes to the high plains or 
puna when the inhabitants herd 
their flocks of ll 2 ma. and then 
on to the semi-tropical wilder- 


sort of tropical Coldrjz. - It ix 
carved oot on a rocky spur an 
hour’*s trek from Milot, where, 
at the now-mined . palace of 
Sans Souci, the king held court 
with- his dukes and counts. 
From Milot, accessible by 


Why is the Hotel Colon :n 
Quito sw gxd?- Or. the Bolivar 
tn Lima? Is -the Pension Beck 
to:, .be recommended in Op 

HiRier.? The answerse to wrr.n 
lying when I reported the ta&r >»f these questions and 


from my room of n pocket tape- 
recorder? ; How could the' 
concierge of one ef the CLaridtee 
Hotels in Buenos Aires have 
turned over a French journalist 
over to the police became he 


thousands more are tn he 
found in Jnfin .Brooks' South 
American Handbook^ updated 
pack year and published by 
Trjitde and Travel Publication 
tn Bath. No traveller In Larin 


taxi from Cap Haltieu, ymir patch about Argentina? Have 
mount, led by his owner, takes certain lift attendants art the 


did not, like the reporter'*' dis? .-America,, amateur or profvj- 

sional. should leave home with- 
out it " 



A transport plane brings insupplies to a mining camp in fits forested eastern 

zones of Bolivia 


A wealth of experiences 
await 




TOURISM 

HUGH O'SHAUGHNESSY 
Our Latin America Correspondent 



LATIN AMERICA is the place 
for the traveller. Not for the 
tourist, mind you, but for the 
real traveller. Tourism, I am 
glad to report, has made com- 
paratively few inroads into the 
region. With the possible 
exceptions of Acapulco, the 
Argentine resort of Mar del 
Plata and the Uruguayan town 
of Punta del Este, there are 
no resorts whose character can 
be compared in awfulness with 
Miami Beach or Torremolinos 
or Rimini. 

There are of course those 
misguided promoters, especially 
in Mexico, who want to convert 
strips of the Latin American 
coastline into facsimiles of the 
worst that Florida, Spain and 
the Italian Adriatic can offer. . 
But, happily, nature usually 
laughs at them. The region’s 
immense coastline and compara-- 
tively low population density 
mean that there is seldom the 
lemming-like competition for 
sea and sun which afflicts 
Western Europe and parts of 
tbe U.S., squashing millions 
together on some particularly 
unfortunate piece of beach. 

There are certainly package 
tours. Most Latin American 
capitals have at least one sharp 
operator with a more or less 
serviceable fleet of buses 
christened Gray Line to tempt 
the visitor from the U.S. for 
a sanitized tour round town. 
And in the lobbies of the larger 
hotels in the bigger cities one 
can see a slowly increasing 
number of visitors making their 
way in groups round the conti- 
nent on some "adventure” tour. 
Such tours are often sad affairs, 
keeping the visitors to a careful 
round of reliable, tame excur- 
sions, and giving little taste of 
the real adventures of Latin 
American travel, which are too 
risky ever to be marketed com- 
mercially. 


But those who want to make 
their own way, to take time 
and the occasional risk, will be 
rewarded with unspoiled and 
unfrequented sites,- and unusual 
experiences suelr as the . more 
developed parts of the World 
can scarcely still offer: . 

The civilisations, winch have! 
flourished and. died in Latin 
America have left some stupen- 
dous monuments, .. The exotic 
nature of these monuments for 
the European traveller is very 
often heightened by the mystery 
which still surrounds the history 
of their rise, flowering and 
decline. 

Added attraction 

The fact that we know little* 
of the precise religious or civic 
motives which prompted, for 
instance, the Zapoitecs to build 
a series of temples on the great 
acropolis of Monte “Alban, out- 
side the Mexican city of 
Oaxaca, or the Incas to ‘build 
the remote and inaccessible 
city of Machu Picchu on the 
saddle of a mountain, a magnifi- 
cent site in the depths of the 
Peruvian jungle, gives added 
attraction to a visit -to them 
today. 

There is also the realisation 
that in many centres of pre- 
Columbian civilisation,, more 
remains to be uncovered than 
has yet been found. - What 
wonders may not be awaiting 
discovery in Yucatan and 
Belize? And mfight there not be - 
a city similar to Machu Picchu 
somewhere in its vicinity, nn- . 
touched since its last Inhabitants 
died four centuries ago? 

- The traveller who as yet feels 
unmoved by the 'attraction of 
civilisations ■ antedating foe 
arrival of Spaniards .and. foe 
Portuguese may perhaps want 
to visit dties which show traces 
of colonial times. He will find 
plenty of them in -most parts 
of the region, save tbe southern 
parts of Argentina and Chile. 

In foe Caribbean, the 
Dominicans' and the Puerto 
Ricans have both done excel- 
lent work In preserving . foe 
colonial atmosphere of capitals 


such as Santo Domingo and San 
Juan. . - 

The Dominican Government 
spent jnuch time and effort . in 
rebuilding • and restoring' 
Columbus's "first '" effective 
capital, and foe old quarter of 
Santo Domingo is able still to 
transport . . foe imaginative 
traveller back to the I6th cen- 
tury. The cathedral is certainly . 
the equal of many in Spain, and. 
the nearby palace cf Diego 
Colon. Columbus's son’, .and 
Second Admiral of the Indiea. is 
still a handsome building. ' One 
can weH understand why- a 
chronicler wrote 1 to- 'the 
Emperor Charles V and assured . 
him that he 1 would -be^aa well 
lodged there, as in one of the • 
'finest bouses in CasriRe.”. 

In Puerto Rico, San Juan does 
not have foe wealth of different 
religious and domestic archi- 
tecture still to be seen in Santo 
Domingo. But in the Monro— 
foe massive fortress built, ar foe 
mouth of foe harbour to defend 
foe treasure convoys., from 
Spain's European enemies— San 
Juan has a marvellous example 
of military architecture, whose 
size and cost testify to the over- 
whelming economic imports her 
that the kings of Spain attached 
to the riches of their American 
empire. 

-In some cities- architectural 
monuments and the continuing 
customs of the people show how 1 
uneasy has been the grafting of 
European on: tn pre-European 
cultures. ■ 1 - 
The most significant example 
of; cultural imperialism - was 
surely the construction of the. 
massive cathedral in Mexico 
City, built on the site of the 
sanctuary of the . Aztecs after 
the Spaniards had just defeated 
them. However, little remains 
of foe Aztec structures, at least 
above ground level. More 
visible Is the litfle church of 
Los Remedios, which the con- 
querors built on top of the big- 
gest pre-Columbian structure in 
America: foe pyramid to foe 
plumed serpent QuetzalcoaU at 
Cholola^ 75 ■ miles, west- of 
Mexico City. 

The continuing mixture 6t 


Christian and pre Christian 
civilisations is nowhere better 
illustrated than at Chichlcas- 
tenango, , is the . highlands of 
Guatemala, where Mayan 

Indians, many In their ances- 
tral finery, burn incense to their 
old gods on foe steps of the 
church at Saint Thomas. - 
Nowhsre have the beautiful 
and contrasting;, harmonics of 
pre-Christian and . Christian 

artists better been shown .off 
than in the Regional Museum 
at Oaxaca. Here, ancient 

jewel Tory of- gold, coral and 
crystal and other treasures are 
exhibited in the former 

monastiy of Santo Domingo. 


Sightseeing 


The catalogue -of places to 
see in Latin America is endless 
Rod the list of monuments un- 
limited-down to the ultra- 
modernity of a capital like 
Brasilia. 

But virtually everywhere, in 
every human settlement nature 
is foe constant and often drama- 
tic backdrop, 

N’o city hi the world, extinct 
or dead can be more dramatic- 
ally sited than Machu Picchu 
in Peru. No modern city could 
have a more luxuriant and 
: beautiful setting than Rio de 
Janeiro, .where a taxi will take 
you to TUuea. a jungle park 
with butterflies, as big as 
saucers. The architecturally 
undistinguished city of 
Santiago can in the- evenings be 
transformed as foe sun sets on 
the Andes, turning them to a 
wall of pink more than 20.000 
feet high. 

In what other seat of govern- 
ment than La Paz in Bolivia 
would foe inexperienced visitor 
be advised to relax with a bottle 
of oxygen on his first dav 
because of the altitude of 
11.000 feet? .Are there many 
other continuously inhabited 
places bn earth where the sense 
of ■ loneliness and remoteness 
is. stronger than in Patagonia 
or the Falkland Islands ? 

: . Such are the fascinations of 
travel' In this huge, continent. 
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LATIN AMERICA XVII 





Regional integration offers big advantages 


'.M. ECONOMIC 
COMMISSION 


H11EN SPOONER 
j*,re:2go Correspondent 


.-?s r AUGUST, 1947; Chile’s rep- 
-mtative to the United 
. dtions presented a proposal 
"»r an Economic Commission 
'nr Latin America. The region, 
--fording to the diplomat, was 
'■•.dag - severe economic pres- 
■ircs. not only ■ from under- 
ilevslopmeht but from the dislo- 
•3 firms caused by the Second 
World War. The war, and its 
rfter effects, had, forced Latin 
America, to suspend develop- 
oi«nt plans, he said. 

The proposal was approved oh 
February 25.- 1948; and more 
iban two decades later most 
member nations of the UN 
Economic Commission for Latin 
America (CEPAL) are faced, 
once again, with fall-out from 
Hie industrialised , north, in the 


form of a world recession. But 
the region now seems better 
prepared to withstand such an 
onslaught 

Part of the reason for this, 
according to CEPAL executive 
secretary. Enrique Iglesias, is 
. the increase in. Latin American 
economic co-operation -in the 
form of multilateral trade agree- 
ments and sub-regional common 
market accords. 

“During the 1950s, barely 
5 per cent of the region's total 
trade took place among 
countries of the region," he said. 
41 Today, that figure has reached 
between 17 to 18 per cent which 
indicates an important advance 
in co-operation schemes.” 

CEPAL, in the past has been, 
closely identified with the sub- 
regional accords in Latin 
America and the Caribbean, Sr. 
Iglesias said, noting that one 
■ such accord, the Central 
American Common Market, was 
bom as a proposal at a CEPAL 
meeting. 

“ This was a proposal which 
took on -its own life," he said, 
concerning ‘ the Central 
American Common Market. 


u CEPAL has also been very 
active in the Latin American 
Free Trade Association 
(ALALC), and it was the com- 
mission which assisted at the 
birth of ALALC." 

Then there was the Andean 
Pact, a trade and development 
co-operation plan among Venez- 
uela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru. 
Bolivia and until a few years 
ago, Chile; plus the Caribbean 
Economic Community (CARRI- 
COM). But for the moment, 
CEPAL is not busily hatching 
new intra-regionaJ accords, but 
rather lending its technical and 
academic experience to Latin 
American integration, as a 
whole. 

“The CEPAL philosophy is 
that the greatest advantage lies 
in regional integration,” said 
Sr. Iglesias. He admits, how- 
ever, that some integratioxiist 
efforts have not succeeded as 
planned. 

M There were crises occurring 
in some formal integration 
seb ernes in regard to the ex- 
pectations surrounding them at 
the time of their creation." he 
added. “ But if one looks at the 


process of regional co-operation 
as shown by statistics, one bas 
to accept that there have been 
very important advances in 
intra-regional co-operation in 
Latin America.” 

This regional cooperation 
provides Latin America and the 
Caribbean with a partial defence 
against any violent changes in 
the world market, according to 
Sr. Iglesias. 


materials have declined from 
95 per cent of the region’s 
exports to 80 per cent 
But the disparity with produc- 
tion in the industrialised nations 
remains enormous. 


Collaboration 


"We have maintained that 
regional collaboration should be 
complementary, thus creating a 
much stronger defence mech- 
anism in the face of inter- 
national economic changes,” he 
said. "And. in recent years, 
this bas been the case, for in- 
dustrial production in some of 
the larger countries in the 
region have found a strong 
market within Latin America." 
9 fO se 

Industry is growing, albeit 
slowly, in Latin America, as Sr. 
Iglesias noted at last year’s 
CEPAL meeting in La Paz. 

Steel production has quin- 
tupled since I960, and raw 


Meanwhile, any immediate 
economic benefits for the people 
of Latin America are being un- 
evenly distributed, according to 
Sr. Iglesias’ figures. Some 
60 per cent of any productions 
gains affect only the wealthiest 
sectors of society. Approxi- . 
mately one-third of the popula- 
tion in Latin America is 
malnourished and 30 per cent 
underemployed. 

Within the context of the 
world economy, however, Latin 
America is continuing to sbow 
growth. The region, S. Iglesias 
told conference delegates in La 
Paz, " has learned how to 
export.” In addition, Latin 
America has become an active 
borrower of capital from inter- 
national banks, a phenomenon 
unknown in. previous times, he 
said. 

“ In this sense, it cannot be 
said wc have been too affected 
so far by the world recession,” 


he said. “But it could hurt us 
by depressing the price of basic 
products, increase trade protec- 
tionism and thus impede the 
access of our exports to the 
markets of industrialised 
countries.” 


But for Latin America, infla- 
tion is a more serious problem, 
and triple digit inflation (hyper- 
inflation) has plagued a number 
of countries. 

"This is a new phenomenon 
— -recession with inflation,” said 
Sr. Iglesias. “ Latin America is 
a victim of very heavy blows 
from the inflation of the 
countries’ internal economies, 
and the union of international 
inflation to internal inflation.” 

The commission's preliminary 
balance sheet for last year 
illustrates this. Tbe rate of 
inflation for the region, as a 
whole, rose from slightly more 
than 40 per cent in 1978 to 51 
per cent in 1979, and the 
number of countries in which 
consumer prices increased more 
rapidly than in tbe previous 
year (16), nearly tripled over 
the number of those nations in 
which inflation lost some of its 


momentum (six). 

. The countries with highest 
inflation indude Argentina, 
Brazil. Colombia, Chile, Mexico, 
Peru and Uruguay. Last year, 
the costs of their imports grew 
by a combined 18.3 per cent 
While exports' grew by 14 per 
cent These figures contrast with 
the trade statistics for Latin 
America in general, which sbow 
an increase In the growth of 
exports (17 per cent) over 
imports (25.S per cent).- And 
although tbe rising cost of oil 
accounts for much of the 
increases in foreign imports, 
two of the high inflation coun- 
tries — Peru and Mexico— are oil 
producers and exporters. 

Sr. Iglesias, a Uruguayan 
economist wbo bas served as 
the commission's executive 
secretary since 1972, expresses 
an ambivalent attitude towards 
the presence of multinational 
corporations in Latin America. 

“ We have maintained that 
they are a world phenomenon, 
pertaining to the evolution of 
modem business and as such 
are something with which we 
must co-exist,” he said. "They 


form part of the economic 
phenomenon of international 
capitalism.” 

Their contributions to the 
region, according to Sr. Iglesias. 
include technological advance- 
ments, the expansion of export 
markets and a general increase 
in production. 

“ The negative aspect has 
been seen when tbe multi- 
nationals' policies were not in 
accordance with national objec- 
tives. when there was not a 
consensus between the interests 
of the companies and the 
interests of the countries,” he 
added. " For this reason We 
have always emphasised the 
importance of a code of conduct 
for the companies.” ; 

The sub-regional, Govern- 
ment-to-C.overament economic 
co-operation promoted by 
CEPAL is not necessarily anti- 
capitalist. but tbe commission’s 
officials have been critical of 
traditional economic schemes. 

Sr. IgJesias's predecessor. 
Argetine economist Paul 
Prebisch, has publicly charged 
that free market systems do not 
modify under-development. 


Remarkable progress in the last 20 years 


REGIONAL 
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WHILE MORE- than loom 
people in Latin America live a 
precarious existence in or on 
tiie edge of poverty, their region 
.s.ill has made remarkable pro- 
cess in tbe past 20 years. Its 
fill Gross Domestic Product 
.& tripled, exports have more 
: ,..n doubled, living conditions 
.:r millions have improv’d sub- 
: ntially, and' modern indus- 
lal economies have sprung up 
i urban areas across the Coo- 
.ments. 

An integral part In these 
advances has been played by the 
iter • American Development 
ik, founded in 1959 by tbe 
. S. and 19 Latin American 
■ ■ untries seeking a regional 
"■'•nk responsive to their own 
Seeds.^ _ 

. - Since its inception, the bank 


has made solid and steady pro- 
gress. With a membersDip now 
grown to 42 countries, its 
initial capital has multiplied by 
30. The IDB, once referred to 
as "a bank of debtors" has 
helped finance health and edu- 
cation programmes, l^w cost 
housing, dams and canals, agri- 
culture co-operatives, electrifi- 
cation programmes, and trans- 
portation and communications 
networks. It was the first inter- 
national institution to venture 
into large-scale rural develop- 
ment. 

From 1961 to 1978, the Bank 
contributed $14.Sbn in invest- 
ment loans and organised 
•financing for programmes and 
projects involving a total invest- 
ment of mare than $57bn. By 
1979 its lending volume topped- 
£2bn annually. 

Organised as a corporation, 
the bank's charter links voting 
power directly with a country’s 
stock subscription. Tbe Latin 
American borrowers hold a con- 
trolling 56.2 per cent interest 

The U.S. is, by charter, the 
second largest shareholder with 


34.9 per cent of the stock, and 
it has been American foreign 
policy which bas largely 
influenced the bank's direction. 
The IDB’s early years coincided 
with President John Kennedy’s 
Alliance for Progress, when 
foreign aid was still popular 
with the American public. With 
the nation’s expensive involve- 
ment in Vietnam and sub- 
sequent economic troubles, 
support for foreign aid waned, 
and the bank began looking 
elsewhere for additional re- 
sources. 


Member countries 


Canada was admitted in 1972 
and was allotted a 4.7 per cent 
interest. In 1976 the first of 13 
European countries were 
admitted to membership and, 
later, Japan and Israel joined 
in. The 15 non-regiona! 
members have a L2 per cent 
interest. Portugal is the most 
recent member and tbe Koreans 
are said to be considering apply- 
ing for admittance. 

Despite widespread concur- 
rence on the principles of aid 
among the industrialised coun- 


tries to the developing nations 
of the south, member countries 
dn not join tbe IDB for 
altruistic reasons alone. The 
billions of dollars of loans made 
to the 23 Latin American coun- 
tries (oil-rich Venezuela is no 
longer a borrower) mean 
expanded trade for the 
investors, since equipment is 
purchased and technical aid 
obtained only from member 
countries. Bank officials 
estimate that for every dollar 
borrowed from the U.S., $2.5 
to 83 are returned in trade. 

Bank officials say the tech- 
nical expertise they provide to 
loan applicants bas. over tbe 
years, helped create the basic 
institutional structures neces- 
sary for effective development 
efforts. 

The Bank’s capital resources 
consist of shares subscribed by 
all member countries. In 1979 
its capital subscriptions were 
composed of $1.4bn in paid-in 
capital and $10.2bn in callable 
capital. The bank has never yet 
had to draw on its callable 
capital subscriptions and does 
not anticipate any need -to do 


so. It does, however, borrow 
on the world's capital markets 
through the issue of bonds and 
negotiations of direct loans. 

The IDB suffered heavy 
criticism some years ago after 
Press disclosures that some 
directors earned higher salaries 
than the U.S. Secretary of the 
Treasury. Salaries were cut 
back and so was the staff. The 
Bank has made it through the 
past five years with virtually no 
real growth in its administrative 
budget. 

Although the IDB maintains 
a position of ideological 
neutrality, its policies are not 
untouched hy political realities. 
Cuba is not a member and has 
not asked to join because to do 
so It must first be a member 
of the Organisation of American 
States. Border disputes and 
century-old rivalries among the 
Latin Americans often play a 
part in decision making. The 
Scandinavians, seen as 
Utopians by many of the Latin 
Americans, want aid to go pre- 
dominantly to “the poorest of 
the poor,” while the borrowing 
Governments are often sup- 


porters of “ tbe trickle-down 
scbool." 

Disputes among the factions 
however have not prevented the 
emergence of a coherent lend- 
ing policy. Preference for soft 
loans now goes to tbe poorest 
Latin American countries — 
Bolivia, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Guyana, Haiti, Hon- 
duras Nicaragua and Paraguay. 
About 30-35 per cent of all 
investment will be in rural 
development where planners are 
making great efforts to stem 
the flow of migrants to the 
area's bursting cities. 


Energy resources 


About one quarter of all loans 
will go to development of 
energy resources. As a result 
of open price rises, the Latin 
American countries have been 
caught in a double squeeze. Not 
only must they bear the burden 
of higher oil prices, but the 
costs of goods and services 
from developed countries has 
sky-rocketed. The IDB is pro- 
viding technical assistance for 


the planning of its borrowers’ 
energy programmes, as well as 
raising money oa the capital 
markets and mobilising addi- 
tional funds to cufiuance energy 
development 

U.S. domestic politics have 
recently caused difficulties in 
the Bank's fifth replenishment 
of capital since its founding. 
When bank directors voted a 
$lObn increase in capital to 
raise lending by 5 to 7 per cent 
a year for the next four years, 
the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives at first agreed to approve 
the American share. 

"Some parliaments and the 
U.S. Congress are prone to treat 
these pledges on a par with 
direct foreign aid outlays and to 
cut them under the pretext of 
reducing Government expendi- 
tures,’' complained the bank’s 
president, Antonio Ortiz Mena, 
before the Chicago Council on 
Foreign Relation last month. 

A big part of the 
proposed U.S. contribution to 
the Batik’s capital requires no 
outlay of federal funds, but 
only a pledge of callable 
capital, he pointed, oui 


Congress has since approved 
tbe funds necessary for the 
Bank's fifth replenishment &f 
funds. It will provide an 
additional §600 m in paid-in 
shares and $7.4bn in callable 
shares. 


The Bank raises capital by 
various means. With "com- 
plementary " financing it 
packages IDB loans with funds 
from private banks and other 
financial institutions for specific 
projects. In co-financing, It 
enters into joint agreements 
with other international 
agencies, bilateral institutions 
and private sources. 

The IDB also ' administers 
funds for several countries and 
the Vatican, the largest of 
which are supplied by the U.S. 
and Venezuela. The U.S. fund 
of 3525m, established in 1961 
to finance social development 
projects, was almost entirely 
committed in its first five years 
of operation. The" 3500m 
Venezuelan trust fund, set up 
in 1975. helps finance, among 
other things, loans to develop 
□on-reuewable natural resources 
and hydroelectric potential. 
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between you and Colombia 


Grupo Grancolombiano 


The Grupo Grancolombiano is Colombia's number one financial group. Leader in experience and leader in assets. 
Whatever your financial requirements when doing business in Colombia, get in touch with us. Our deqj knowledge 
of file country allows us to offer you sound advice and unmatched know-how. 

The Grupo Grancolombiano can assist clients almost everywhere in the world with a complete range of financial 
services from banking, import / export financing, transport and nationalization of merchandise, insurance, loans 
for joint ventures in industry and commerce, and a host of other activities. The following organizations, members of 
the Grupo, are ready to render you fast, efficient and professional services. 



ASEGURADORA 


/liflUcctevkHawiS.ft You might need ^ . 

MwnwwmvuMiu' insurance company when 
* you do business in Colombia. You might need us. We can 
advise you and resolve any problem effectively and throughly. 
You can count on a group of experienced and skille d 
professionals. 


Talk to ns about your banking needs. Why us? 

Because we have more than 106 years of experience, 

345 branches spread throughout the country and the most 
modem operating facilities. 

Besides, we are die biggest bank in Colombia and we do 
more international trade than any other bank. 


dentil 


We finance joint ventures in all areas of ■ 
^commerce and industry. 



Grancdiorrar Financial support for bousing 
projects are made available through us. Last year we financed 
2.604.700 m2 of construction. More than any • other institution 
in the country. 


mrm ALMACENAR We can do a lot for you in 
your export or import needs. From financing, 
transportation and storage of merchandise, to nationalization 
of goods. Our experts will guide you efficiently throng the 
import/export controls. We will provide you with essential 
information about Colombia’s commercial environment. 



corporaqon fmanobra S.A. We specialize In loans for joint 
ventures in the agricultural, mining, manufacturing and tourist 
areas. We are the first financial institution of Colombia. 


GRUPO 


Tbe Grupo Grancolombiano has unrivalled experience in 
finan cial matters. We are strongest link between you 
'and Colombia. 

Contact us. For more information write: Main office/R.O. 
Address: Calle 30A. No. 6-38 Piso 1 1 . Bogotd - Colombia. 
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BANCO DE BOGOTA 


Colombia in the International Banking World 


COLOMBIA 

BANCO DE BOGOTA (Colombia) 

Carrera 10 No. 14-33 
BOGOTA D. E. 

Tel.: 283-7777 
Telex 44466 
Cable: BANCBOGOTA 
250 Branches in Colombia 

NEW YORK 

BANCO DE BOGOTA TRUST COMPANY 
375 Park Avenue 
New York N. Y. 10022 


BANCO DE BOGOTA NEW YORK AGENCY 

375 Park Avenue 
New York N. Y. 10022 

PANAMA 

BANCO DE BOGOTA S.A. -PANAMA 
Calle 34 Este No. 4-50 
Panama, Republic of Panama 

NASSAU 

BANCO DE BOGOTA, NASSAU LTD. 

P. O. Box No-4843 
Nassau, Bahamas 

CAYMAN ISLANDS 

BANCO DE BOGOTA FINANCE 

CORPORATION 

P.O. Box 1043 

George Town, Grand Cayman 
Cayman Islands, British West Indies 

ECUADOR 

BANCO DE LOS ANDES (Affiliated) 

Avenida 10 de Agosto No. 2-51 
Quito, Ecuador 
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THE FINANCIAL TIMES 1980 
SURVEY PROGRAMME FOR 


LATIN 
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AMERICA 

MEXICO 

* April 18 

HONDURAS 

*June 2 

ECUADOR 

*June i0 
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*June 30 
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August 20 
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October 1 
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October 6 
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October 28 
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December 1 
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December 17 
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June 1981 

LATIN AMERICA 


* Already published 


For copies of surveys already published, and information about rates 
for forthcoming surveys, please contact : — 

ANTHONY BROWN 

Financial Times, Bracken House. 10 Cannon Street London EC4P 4BY 
Telephone : 01-248 8000 Ext 447 Telex : 885033 FINTIM G 


FINANCIALTIMES 

EUROPE’S BUSINESS NEWSPAPER 


The contents, size and publication dates of Surveys m the Financial Times 
are subject to change at the discretion i 
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LATIN AMERICA XVIII 


Here and on the following page is a seriesirf profiles 
on a cross-section of Latin American personalities. 


Ramiro Saraiva Guerreiro 


BRAZIL’S Foreign Minister, 
St. Ramiro Guerreiro* Is a 
61 -year-old career diplomat 
with solid experience in multi- - 
lateral negotiations, who likes 
to rtwnlr of himself as a low- 

key conciliator. 

This trait — contrasting 
sharply with the unpredict- 
ability of the former Foreign 
Minister, Sr. Antonio Azeredo 
da Silveira— has served Sr. 
Guerreiro well in Brazil’s 
new priority area — Latin 
America. 

In the past, relations 
between Brazil ami its South 
American neighbours, or more 
geographically distant Latin 
American states, suffered from 
chronic chills, lethargy or 
mutual -suspicion. Brazil’s one 
time gigantism complexes 
worried neighbours 1 hat it 
perhaps aspired to hegemony 
over the subcontinent. These 
fears were not assuaged by the 
controversial public state- 
ments and negotiating tactics 
of earlier foreign ministers. 

With the advent of Presi- 
dent Joao Figaeiredo and of 


Sr. Guerriero in March, 
1979, the mood dianged: 
faced, with a troubled world 
scene, Brazil took a- closer, 
less haughty look at its neigh- 
bours. Carefully , avoiding 
words or deeds that might 
worry, smaller or . less-devel- 
oped states, Brazil has sought 
intense co-operation with, the 
subcontinent, thus enhancing 
a growing Latin; American 
consciousness. - 


Co-operation 


After years of squabbles 
over the heights and generat- 
ing capacity of the giant 
BrazQ-Paraguay dam/ Itaipu, 
on the Parana River, and the 
Argendna-Paragnay. ■; project. 
Comps, downstream bf.ltaipu 
— a controversy that raged 
during the' Geisel Administra- 
tion — Sr. Guerreiro offered 
the. Argentinians a workable 
compromise. .. Thereafter, 
Brazil and .Argentina dis- 
covered that not only could 
they get along, they could also . 
dense v broad range' of 


economic and technological 
co-operation. 

’• With hie dawn of liberali- 
sation is Brazil,- the Foreign 
HHnisterV flair for Latin 
American ententes cordial es 
•helped Brazil to forge eloser 
. -.ties with Mexico ■ and 
Veneraelaf*— rims diversifying 
Its oil suppliers and paying': 
.the way for major industrial 
co-operation— aiJd to nurture 
a special multilateral relation- 
ship with the andean member- 
states of the Cartagena Pact, 
Venezuda, Colombia; Peru, 
Ecuador and Bolivia.- . ; .:>■ 



.v In negotiations,. Sr. Guexs- 
reirolssald to measure his 
words carefully (and some*" 
times speaks them so .softly 
that his interlocutor - must 
strain to bear), while leaving, 
no room tot ambiguities that, 
subsequently, must - be 
resolved, at some pains. 

In hypersensitive Latin 
America, ’ . avoidance of* 

excessive space between the 
words is paramountif there is - 
to he ho backsndiwg Into old, 


Brazil’s Foreign Minister; Sr. 
Ramiro Sarirfam . Guerreiro — r' 
'his low-key styte cimtiasts 
sharply with the tmpregBct- . t 
'o«Rly of: the former .foreign . 

minister Sr. Anfomo Ajteredo 
; da Silveira 


tetchy habits. In many res- '■ 
pects, the subcontinent is the .* 
add lest Brazil’s • sdf- ’ 
proclaimed “responsible prag- • 
mgfism.^ • ; . ■*« ■ - -v- ■■ 

• ; v^v v- •• >■ WAtfA 5Mn* ■ 


Heman Siles 


tr- 


AS THE son of one of the few 
more popular presidents of 
Bolivia, leading organiser of 
the 1952 Revolution, President 
of the Republic (1956-60), and 
now leader of the powerful 
Democratic and Popular Unity 
(UDP) electoral alliance. 
Heman Sties is indisputably a 
figure . of both historic and 
contemporary importance in 
Bolivian political life. 

A long-standing social demo- 
crat and a figure of personal 
charm (be ifc recognised as 
simpatico even by his oppo- 
nents). Siles has come to 
personify the uphill struggle to 
establish a stable parliamentary 
democracy in Bolivia. 

His brand of reformism 
would be considered distinctly 
leftist almost anywhere else in 
the world, but in the extremes 
of Bolivian politics it is seen 
as essentially moderate, even 
orthodox. Twice denied the 
fruits of victory at the polls of 
the past two years, the UDP and 
Siles’ own party — the 
Nationalist Revolutionary 
Movement of the Left (MNRI) 
— have been hoping finally to 
capture office In yesterday's 
election. 


Movement (MNR) in 1941.. 

The MNR displayed a plethora 
of influences, from fascism to 
redistributive populism; 

certainly its ideological confu- 
sion baffled the U.S- State 
Department, 'which seems to 


it with peasant and worker 
militias. These moves, however, 


were not j>art of their pro- 


have handled its dislike for the 
Bure 


Early influence 


Siles was bom 67 years ago 
in the ancient southern city of 
Sucre, once the capital of 
Bolivia. He was 13 when his 
father became President and 
during his training as a lawyer 
he was greatly influenced by the 
smal group of idealistic but 
enthusiastic nationalists that 
Siles Snr. gathered round him 
in the later years- of his term. 
This cabal included such men 
as Augusto Cespedes. a talented 
journalist, and Victor Paz 
Estenssoro, an economist, with 
whom he was to form the 
Nationalist Revolutionary 


party in conveniently Bureau- 
cratic style by periodically' 
transferring its pajfers from 
files marked “ Nazi Influence**, 
to “ Communist Affairs.” 

-. Nevertheless, the MNR 
responded., to a coherent cur- 
rent of radicalism in Bolivia 
after the disastrous Chaco War 
against Paraguay (1932-35), in 
which Siles fought: es a 
subaltern and was wounded. 
The growth of the party 
allowed him to enter Parliament 
for the first time in 1940 apd, 
along with Paz and the other 
“young Turks.” he. quickly 
made a same for himseaf- as a 
scathing critic of the tin 
oligarchy (Rosea) and the Gov- 
ernment. led by the incom- 
petent. General Penaranda. 

Later Siles was to play an 
integral part in the MNR’s first 
experience of government in 
alliance with radicalised junior 
officers (1943-46) but when this 
reformist experiment ran out of 
political momentuo) • and was 
replaced by a - series of right- 
wing regimes he wasfiorced into - 
clandestine activity for nearly 
six years. . 

While Paz remained the 
leader of the party be lived in 
exile, and so it, was Siles wh<r 
directed the day-today activi- 
ties of the MNR and finally 
masterminded the three-day 
revolt in April 1952 that ousted 
the military and brought the 
party to power for J2 years. , •' 

The MNR nationalised the" 
mines, instituted air agrarian 
reform, and virtually dissolved 
the traditional army, replacing 


gramme and had. been forced 
oil the leadership by the 
strength' and radicalism of 
popular., mobilisation. The suc- 
ceeding years saw -the . MNR 
attempting to harness. ; these 
developments, and when Siles 
became President in 1956;. hav T 
ing served . as VicePresiden't 
under Pa z, he was faced with 
an economy’ on the verge eff 
Collapse and a highly vociferous^ 
discontented labour movement.. 


Social conflict 


• His recourse to the IMF* and. 
the implementation of ah exten- 
sive stabilisation plan generated 
further social conflict -At one, 
stage Siles was obliged to adopt 
the traditional Bbliyraxr means 
of protest — the hunger strike 
— r as part of his efforts to. get 
the miners to accept the 1956: 
measures. The price of adopting 
such policies was the loss of 
the MNR’s left wing, but - Sfles. 
was already at Odds with Paz 
and came into open opposition 
with him when the latter tried 
to extend his second term as 
President in 1964. . 


Various attempts were made 
to patch up the divisions in the . 
MNR'. during " the Barrientos 
regime. but they . ; came- to 
nothing. ' Finally, In 1972, Siles 
gave up and. formed the MNR-ll 
Par’ decision to. ha cfc the coup 
of Colonel Banzer in 1971 and 
gave up and - formed the .MNRL 
into government put the seal on 
the division of .the movement 
and ensured Sties the support of 
those who had hot already Juan 
Lechin’s PRIN V : r .. 

With the .removal of Banzer r 
in 1978 Sties set about forming 
3 -popular- electoral ' alliance -of 
the centre-left and ^entered into 
agreement with the . Communist 


Manuel Becerra Acosta 


Party, the left-wing KOI and : 
variety of small socialist partie 
to form the , UDP. . Anbougt 
-■there/have been a multitude o 
spilifr and: realigniheHts' amohj 
political parties in - Bolivia in th 
last .:twb, years, ; the UDP ha 
remained ' ■ /relatively V-; home 
=- genesus ih_ its composition- an 
adhereute ‘ to a programme r 
reform apd“ retrieval of sociz 
gains of 1952.” - 

It has been Silas; rafhfer tha - 
Paz, who- has had most -succes “■ 
in prasmitrag.himseif as tb „ 1 
natural -heir, to that traditioi 
; Neither- has he lost- anything b 
aRying; himself -with .the pri 
MqscoV ComamafetB, who hav 
' an appreciable following in th 
working 1 Class and • long ag 
nailed > tiiefr colours -to th - 
policy-pf “the peaceful road t u '. 
-socialism:”". ' • 

-The UDP almost certain]..' .. 
wop tiie poll of July 1978 hi 
fraud - followed by a , eou._. . 
deprived it of office:. Last y eat 1 -,:, r 
.contest; m which Paz* right-wfa 
alliance was the principal cha .^, . 
lengeTr- was. botir deaner anc] . -.‘ 
hiuch'mOTe close. Siles narrow] 
won- tile presidential race, bl 
Paz wbn a majority in Gongrei J . 
and - tile resulting stalemate ■' 
vented : f either . from 
-power..: 1 ,’ . ; ’ 

.A. .similar result .may. , he ( 
pected , for -tiie 1986. 
although Paz* IQ-disguised 
: portfw Colonel NatuSdi’s 
■ last November has lindoul 
: lost ham. popular support , 

. it remains to be seen whethj 
Siles, if he wins the. vote, wi - 
be ’ able. . to - implement Ij ■;= 
cautious^ reforms in the face, ■ 
the right ta fiereely anti-Coi axn:- :• 
murtist anny ) .and _tiie leit (tis 
powerful miners* ration); Bi ^ ; ; 
; his pltirglisra and ' his.-gift .*®«s— .. 
■tiie -t^wnuhon' touch " put hik j'. : - 
' in : better stead than any o® - 
established political deader. 

. . _ . JANES DUNKERU h? r .. 

,■ 
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IN THE remarkably short 
period of three years, Sr. 
Manuel Becerra Acosta has 
built up Uno Mas Uno into one 
of Mexico's best — many believe 
the best — newspapers. 

In a depressi ngly dull 
panorama of newspapers, gen- 
erally . characterised by 
sycophancy, sensationalism and 
commercialism. Uno Mas Uno 
stands out, not just in Mexico 
but in Latin America as a whole, 
like a bright deed in a naughty 
world. 

This is not to say that Uno 
Mas Uno, of which Sr. Becerra 
AcosLa is editor, is exempt from 
the hallmarks of Mexican 
journalism: excessive 

nationalism, abundant rhetoric 
and political naivete. But com- 
pared to many other news- 
papers. Uno Mas Uno is making 
a serious and honest attempt to 
portray the complexities of con- 
temporary Mexico. 

Uno Mas Uno was launched 
on November 14. 1977, from 
tumbledown premises with a 
small, virtually unpaid staff 
using rented printing presses. 
Now the newspaper has built 
its own modern offices, bought 
its own machinery and the 
weekly wage bill has shot from 
50.000 pesos ($2,212) to 2m 
pesos ($88,495) for a staff of 
around 200. 



private financial institutions. 
He prides himself ,' on refusing 


Rapid progress 


There are correspondents in 
Washington. Paris, London. 
Madrid and parts of Latin 
America, and soon a weekly 
political supplement will be 
added to the already existing 
cultural supplement. 

The newspaper's circulation 
has grown to 70,000 but like 
many “ quality '■ newspapers it 
is fair to say that its influence 
is greater than its sales might 
suggest. Ii is one of the news- 
papers which the Mexican presi- 
dent, Sr. Jose Lopez Portillo, 
takes note of. Every day the 
President's press department 
prepares a list of “favourable" 
and “ critical H articles in the 
Mexican press— ^and invariably 
Uno Mas Uno is the newspaper 
which most criticises the 
Government 

Few people, including Sr. 
Becerra Acosta, thought that 
Uno Mas Uno would achieve 
some of its objectives in so short 
a time. Most of Its -founding 


staff, like Sr. Becerra Acosta, 
were fired from or left 
Excelsior, the leading establish- 
ment newspaper, in July 1976 
after a Government-inspired 
palace purge to stem the liberal 
views being expressed in 
Excelsior. 

Sr. Becerra Acosta was deputy 
editor of Excelsior and he and 
us editor, Sr. Julio Scherer, 
backed up by young reporters, 
had turned Excelsior into a 
critical forum. Under their 
leadership. Excelsior stopped 
being merely a mirror of the 
Government, beginning to 
report the country’s social prob- 
lems in more depth and • to 
criticise openly the Govern- 
ment’s policies.' 

This was too much For the 
Government of the day, headed 
by Sr. Luis Echeverria, and 
with official connivance the 
removal of the dissidents was 
engineered. Sr. Becerra Acosta, 
aged 46. left Excelsior after 27 
years with a particularly strong 
sense of bitterness since his 
father had been co-founder of 
the newspaper in 1917. 

Within 16 months, however, 
Sr. Becerra Acosta was back 
with Uno Mas Uno which has 
become what Excelsior was in 
its liberal heyday, but more so. 
Uno Mas Uno was started with 
an initial capital of s.5m pesos 
(■$376,000) which Sr. Becerra 
Acnsta raised from pub!'? md 


all ” cheap loans from parties 
interested in taming the . news- 
paper and says that none of his 
reporters are paid by the 
sources of their information — a 
well established practice to buy 
favours in Mexico. • 

Uno Mas Uno stih has . heavy 
debts, but not to the extent that 
its viability is threatened- 
judging by . the construction 
work still going on at the news- 
paper's offices, Uno Mas Uno 
plans to continue expanding. 
However it does not have the 
i m mense resources of a news- 
paper like Excelsior. 

The title reflects the philo- 
sophical mind of Sr. Becerra 
Acosta. The title refers to one 
(uno) journalist plus (mas) one 
(uno) reader which, he says, is 
not two people but one since 
both journalist and reader have 
the same interests of truth at 
heart. He compares it to the 
relationship between a husband '■ 
and wife which, he says, is 
ideally one “ unit." 

“A reader," he says, “can be 
more intelligent than the editor 
of the newspaper he reads, hut 
never less." He believes that 


' ';*• . ; -tri! i-l. 

Mexicans do not get the pre ; > 
they deserve and that theyai*^ " 
treated as if their intdligen w 
level was. minimal.- ; ; . ^ - 

As we wfefe talkitig his sedb;:^, 11 
taryVtironght. in. copies' "of 
afternoon’s newspaper?. i ' 
banner headline- across tiie 
page of -Ultimas - 
afternoon edition 
read " Census goes 
out incidents.” He referred ' 
Mexico’s 1 9-yea riy census* whti-- 
had been, held that day. i •’ 

Sr. Becerra .'Acosta ; eakt ari/T 5 * - 


cross tiie frq, 
Notidaa, . • 

*°L»UiS 


the newspaper, saying: > 


a headline! • Why report it 
there.' were no incidents?. t ; 
implies' that " we ^are ■ , Iricapab^. 5^ 
of doing .anything” 

The readership '<&: Uno M ^ JT 
Uno. is essentially young, 
terested in politicS and: ter sot^ 1 
orient mtellectiiah'-; ^ Pins iSv^ jj r -' 

newspaper open . to afl 

parties except fascism. 1 . R isn^Osy ; • 

a comiuercial ; newstiaper whK' . * 
goal is; to enrichlth&'owner .SjWijj.''. 
maintain the. statna : ;Qtio- 
are cohcerned - ■- 

yonn^iijter .*1" " 


interests.' 
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printers -at UDO. Jtixs Ufio _ , 

shares in the newspaper. . % 
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LATIN AMERICA XIX 


: rse Gonzalez 



-’*■ '"MJ hive worked so 
' • . . V ■ ' y-jit? of increasing 
:■ 'deration between 
' 'i r'nn‘rles as Sr. 
r - del Valle,' the 
the Spanish 
• 'rr the Centre for 
i^criran Monetary 

r which is based In 

“ !“■'•-■ C-y. Is the main 
. .v. . s i'dy group for the 
c t end also acts as the' 
ci! recretariat for the 
stings cf the heads of Latin 
A-sricsn centra] banks. 

Sr. Gonzalez del Valle, a 
Guatemalan, has spent most of 
his professional life working 
v-tii organisations concerned 
with furthering monetary 
co-operation. After studying 
economics at the University of 
•Son Carlos in Guatemala and 
obtaining degrees at the 
Universities of Columbia and 
Va'e respectively, he worked 
in the Bank of Guatemala and 
in the Central Americas Bank 
for Economic In tesn»ition. 


Experience 


For four years he was an 
motive director in the 
'■manoncl Monetary Fund 
■■’F) and for nine years 
secretary for the 
: t* American Mone'-r- 
■ nc"’. Since 1978 he has 
-» h° n d of CEMLA. 

'•'"V*. was founded in 1952 
* ■ •rr? about after various 
! ~= involved in starting 
'• T F decided that Latin 
.1 needed greater co- 


ordination. Twenty of the 
original 45 founding members 
of the IMF in 1945 were Latin 
American. 

Virtually every Latin Ameri- 
can country is a member of 
CEMLA (usually represented 
by central bank presidents or 
finance ministers). Spain, 
which since the death of 
General Franco has been draw- 
ing nearer to Latin America, 
also belongs to the organisation. 

One of Sr. Gonzalez del 
Valle's personal achievements, 
which he is loth of publicise, 
is that Cuba, long considered 
the black sheep of the continent, 
will- most probably once more 
become a full member of 
CEMLA this September. 

Cuba withdrew after its revo- 
lution. At the end of 1978 the 
Banco Nacionai de Cuba started 
to express interest in returning 
to the fold. Sr. Gonzalez del 
Valle, who visited Cuba as a 
student, had a hard task con- 
vincing some countries that 
Cuba’s membership should be 
renewed. Countries such as 
Paraguay could not forget that 
the guerrilla leader Che 
Guevara once headed the Cuban 
central bank. 

Fourteen votes are needed to 
join and Cuba has about 20 
votes in its favour. 

"■We are not a political 
body,” stresses Sr. Gonzalez del 
Valle, who regards Cuba’s entry 
as the acid test. Certainly, 
given the political * differences 
which now exist in Latin 
America and the highly 
individual temperament of 
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Jorge Cauas 



Sr. Gonzalez del Valle 


people from the continent, 
CEMLA has maintained remark- 
able unity. 

CEMLA’s publications are 
probably the best in Latin 
America. Sr. Gonzalez del Valle 
prides himself on making the 
bulletins tighter and more up 
to date in their statistics. 

Co-operation is a word which 
crops up frequently in conver- 
sation with Sr. del Valle, whose 
ambition is to move onto the 
UNCTAD’s committee on 
economic co-operation among 
developing countries. 

He has prepared a pre- 
liminary report on the feasi- 
bility of global payments 
among developing countries for 
the UNCTAD committee and 
would like to establish 
mechanisms to achieve greater 
co-operation on a world wide 
basis. 

WILLIAM CHISLETT 


ather Cesar Jerez 


- FATHER CESAR JEREZ looks 
: v : the archetypal jolly friar 

£ ' • rf the sort that beams out from 

-■ • countless Victorian oil paintings 

or grins from wine labels in 
: ‘ cc-llars round the world. To meet 

- him casually, few would suspect 
~ "that he is number three on the 
.fc'v 5 ' death list of a Right Wing 

terror squad in his native 
■ Guatemala or that two years 
7 Jp ■; ■" ago. he and his companions were 
"" 'M'' -told td quit their houses in 
El Salvador on pain of being 
,.-T.Tr i • exterminated. 

■Cla F ■ As the first provincial 
‘ superior of the Society of Jesus 
to tie. nominated in Central 
■'r * America, he leads an eventful 
. . life, attending his office on the 
7 Vt‘ ' outskiftjtf. :of S&r Salvador every 
M-P day but taking care to vary the 
-place he chooses to sleep. “I 
. Tjt-l; . try not to be near .the door, 

' either” he says with a laugh. 

Fears ■ 

;Jk'- After the assassination of 
_ Archbishop Romero a few weeks 
£L ; ag0 ’ n<Hjne is safe in El Salvador 

- ' an( i death is a . constant 
; r.' ' possibility for a man who has 

j-: incurred the lasting hatred of 
“'Jj* 1 the powerful forces of the 
'.^./.extreme right throughout 
- ' : central America. 

.Vfjj-;- ‘ Despite the threats to him 
*' and the deaths of many of his 
friends, he continues his task 
of organising the work of the 
.Tesuits from Guatemala to 
Panama, giving his views of the 
Central American situation to 
... anyone abroad who wiH listen 
s to him; 

- k -- Periods of study in North 
-‘"' Wales and the U.S. have given 

.. him a good command of English 
5 -..and he *l«> speaks. German. On 



a visit to Britain earlier this 
month he called on the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, visited 
Christian Aid, delivered a 
major speech, visited Mr. 
Norman St. John Stevas, and 
Mr. Nicholas Ridley at the 
Foreign and Commonwealth 
Office, and delivered a string of 
radio broadcasts. His European 
visit also took him to Rome to 
see the Jesuit General Arrupe. 
tbe Netherlands and to Ireland. 

Few of his hearers could have 
doubted that they were getting 
the most expert and humane 
view of a region which seems 
destined to be making news for 
years yet The murdered 
Romero was a good friend of 
his, but he makes no bones 


about the disunity of the Church 
in his region where many 
bishops and lay people violently 
disagreed with Romero's desire 
for social change and take issue 
with .much of what the Jesuits 
are doing. 

“ The new way chosen by the 
church has meant division with- 
in tbe church.” Jerez says. 
“Among Christians there are 
those who tacitly or openly 
defend injustice and would like 
to bring the Church back to 
the days of privilege 

Jerez knows that in Central 
America today people are mur- 
dered for saying much less 
trenchant things than that 

HUGH CSHAUGHNESSY 




Luis Inacio (Lula) da Silva 
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* - LUIS INACIO (Lula) DA SILVA 
emerged in Brazil during a 
•f successful strike by the metal- 
: workers of Sao Bernardo do 
r . Campo, near Sao Paulo, in 1977 
f when strikes were not only 
4 . forbidden — they still are — but 
also unthinkable. 

jW' . - At that, time, a very brief aDd 
... , sudden stoppage of work (the 
' r., -- first in 15 years), with the 

■ "inspiration — -If hot with official 
. ; support— of "the metalworkers’ 

. "union, brought Lula vividly to 
the attention "of managers and 
the' Press. Lula was revealed as 
• a' stolid, shrewd and determined 
unTon leader, hitherto unknown. 

. K: - Lula, now 34, went to Sao 

■ .'.. ..Paulo, around 1968— a young 

man sweating hie way. from 
./^v Caranhuas. in the north-eastern 
state of" Pernambuco, in a pou 
de oraro (a battered truck, that 
F ; . transported north-easterners to 
big industrialised cities of 
:£';-.thc soyth), "7 following , his 
. brother, nicknamed Frei Chico. 

Frei Chico was' caught by the 
j&'v'bplijce in 1975 "and" . tortured. 
Years later Lulaaclmitted, is a 
Private- conversation, that one 
the . reasons " for his being 
i to -social militancy was 

^aflicted ; to.: his 

j " 0Tier - tBe security forces. 

/ V:-'L7'^ e ' strike- .was success- 

f A;<ay. in many ways: it inspired 
pother strikes , and Lula launched 
35 ' 3n independent union 
leader, non-Marxist .'and non- 
fellow ) • ancU: what 
. looked, well ,. af , the -time to 
A; management, .-completely 
°PPbsed to ideological excesses, 
'pL yfidicalism, student movements 
r K i® main driving palltlcai. ^orce 
, unt «. iS78), and the- mjyftjg of 
Politics ^ with labotrr struggles. 

- time a group of 
7 a •.raflustnalijsts. were . fostering 
ft - What . .would ..look as- 'a -new 
jft-vapproaeh to Brazilian - political 
jW^and sodal problems; tbe emfirg- 
i Sr-: ? nc ® hoosted '.the'. ldea T 

later proved.. wrong, that, .an 
,4 - . Independent tmion leader would 
i -. be welcomed -if he kept clear 
of Communists and 1 radicals. 


Lula, at that time, insisted upon 
direct negotiation with the 
managers, without official 
patronage, which was the norm. 

This was indeed a brief 
interval Lula was praised by 
managers . for his ability, 
straight-forwardness and can- 
did manner of pressing his 
demands and, above all, for his 
leadership skills. In the minds 
of some managers, Lula 
epitomised the ideal combina- 
tion for an “authentic” union 
. leader. 


Authenticity 


This authenticity proved 
quickly embarrassing to the 
same industrialists when Lula. 
and his colleagues succeeded in 
-making a second and more 
impressive strike, one year 
later. In the full might at the 
heighth of the dispute, tbe 
Government reacted and, 
appealing . to the Labour Law, 
deprived Lula of his post as 
president of the union. The 
strike continued, but the issue 
then became a battle to win 
back Lula’s — which was finally 
achieved. 

Lula had became a national 
figure, wooed by journalists and 
politicians. In the 1978 parlia- 
mentary elections, he gave his 
support to certain MDB (opposi- 
tion party) candidates. At that 
time, be claimed that he had 
labour prestige in the working 
class and political prestige in 
the middle class — an accurate 
.view — - and. an indication of 
Lula’s consciousness of his 
liabilities and limitations. After 
the election, Lula emphasised 
.a need to organise a Workers’ 
Party, insisting that to support 
mandatory delegates was not 
.enough. What he proposed was 
a much-larger share of dedsion- 
jnaMng in government to the 
workers. 

-This . -year, .with his . party 
already launched, be made 
' another, .bid to raise wages and 
to. settle 'what is .•’"'•thema to 
both management and govern- 


ment — one-year job security — 
and organising an impressive 
strike, with the support of 
other metalworker unions. Lula 
rallied massive support and the 
40-day strike became the 
longest in Brazilian history, 
being strongly opposed by the 
Government, which seemed, at 
times, to be terrorised — at one 
stage, helicopters - made low- 
range dives over assemblies of 
workers. 

The strike, made without the ; 
aid of pickets, inspired a strong 
movement of solidarity in the 
towns: funds were raised to 
support the families of strikers. 
Bnt . eventually, Lula was 
deprived of his post in tbe 
union and jailed, pending a 
formal charge of inciting dis- 
order, under the State security 
laws. He was freed only when 
the strike ended, weeks after. 

Lula (he is married, has two 
sons) has managed to attract 
support of many union leaders, 
but not as many as he would 
like, and he- has firmly estab- 
lished his Workers Party. Lula 
also has the sympathy of the 
Catholic Church, intellectuals" 
and students— and attracts the 
open hostility of the Com- 
munist Party. 

Lula has shown a high degree 
oE leadership, among a wide 
range of workers. He is 
passionate in his manner of 
speaking, using harsh language 
and. at times, is almost in- 
cautious. He is -the first union 
leader in Brazilian history who 
has managed to unite people of 
widely differing social strata. 

He is, furthermore, a man 
who has out-witted the Govern- 
ment mastermind. General 
Golbery, And Lula's party, 
which tie Government tried to 
choke 1 through . bis jailing, has 
won. instead, more impetus. 

Lula has now changed roles. 
From an unknown leader, be 
could become a national party 
leidcr. 

CLAUDIO ARRAMO 


JORGE CAUAS — economist, 
banker, university professor 
aud former Finance Minister— 
is often credited with being the 
chief architect of Chile’s eco- 
nomic policy — a policy whose 
successes have drawn grudging 
recognition even from those 
who deplore the country’s 
authoritarian military govern- 
ment 

But 45-year-old Sr. Cauas is 
quick to point out that as 
Chile's Finance Minister he was 
merely part of a team of econo- 
mists in 1974 who were 
assigned the task of economic 
restoration in a nation wbere 
inflation had climbed to more 
than 600 per cent 

The “shock treatment" 
applied by this team involved 
the replacement of socialist 
economic policies with the 
strict free market practices 
advocated by Milton Friedman. 
Now. six years later, inflation 
is down, production is up, 
Chile’s exports are diversified, 
and foreign investment is boom- 
ing. 

His previous posts included 
tbe vice-presidency of Chile's 
Central Bank during the 
Christian Democratic Govern- 
ment of Presidente Eduardo 
Frei. He also held a teaching 
post at both the University of 
Chile and the Catholic Univer- 
sity. Sr. Cauas had been serv- 
ing as the director of the World 
Bank's Development Research 
Centre when he was appointed 
finance minister. 

“ Chile is now approaching 
the development level of many 
southern European countries, 
in terms of its industrialisation, 
cultural development and per 
capita income,” he said, 
recently. 

Sr. Cauas admits, however, 
tint the economic recuperation 
did not occur as quickly as had 
been hoped. 

"There was a coincidence of 
problems — the fall in the price 
of copper, wbich then accounted 
for 80 per cent of our exports, 
and the rise in oil prices. Our 




task was two fold: to solve the 
current crisis and to create a 
base for the future." 

Sr. Cauas believes that other 
countries could learn from 
Chile’s economic experience, 
and noted chat even Cuba has 
started to experiment with a 
limited free market, in some 
areas. 

“Each country has its own 
problems, and its current situa- 
tion must be analysed. It is 
1 impossible to transfer ex- 
perience. but I believe there are 
three basic rules. One. the 
market must function freely; 
two. the Government must 
exercise financial discipline; 
and three, protectionist trade 
practices, which hurt tbe 
economy's efficiency, must end.” 

How these concepts are 
applied, according to Sr. Cauas, 
is best determined by each 
nation. 

Profound debt 

He says he owes a " profound 
intellectual debt” to Friedman, 
as well as to former professors 
— William Vickrey and Arthur 
Burns, who taught him during 
his graduate studies at Colum- 
bia University in New York. 
Never having attended the 
University of Chicago, Sr. Cauas 
is not, strictly speaking, a 
“Chicago boy,” as are several 
of his colleagues in the Chilean 
Government 

For the past two years he has 
served as chairman of the board 
of the Banco de Santiago, one of 
tbe youngest and most success- 
ful private banks in Chile. It is 
a post which offers the advan- 
tage of allowing his enterprise 
to enjoy some of the policies he 
once helped to implement — 
such as the loosening of Central 
Bank controls of private banks. 
Tn addition, he has a good view 
of the movement of the Chilean 
economy. 

When asked if he is satisfied 
with the progress of the 
economic plan so far, Sr. Cauas 1 
reply is an emphatic “Si!” 

MARY HELEN SPOONER 






White plays and mates in 3 moves 


La jugada acertada en 
operaciones de banca international 


Check Creditanstalt's performance; 
its skilled handling of finance; its speed - 
and efficiency. 

Wfe serve 90 of Austria's toplOO 


Creditanstalt's services take in 
foreign exchange and Eurocurrency 
dealings; export finance; Eurocurrency 
loans; project financing; package deals; 


companies. You can rely on us for rapid investment banking and expert advice on 
dealings with Comecon countries. Fbr monetary matters right across the board. 


direct contacts with Latin America and 


You know the right move. . . 


the Middle East For worldwide banking Contact Creditanstalt for further 
facilities through our membership information -and for the solution 

ofEBIC. r j to the problem above. 
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Creditanstalt 

Austria's leading international bank 

Buenos Aires Representative Office, CreditanstaH-Bankverein, Honda, t42-22Piso, Buenos Aire$ 
Telephone; 49-1666. Telex: (012) 2592. Representative: Dr. Patricio G. Whitney. 

CreditanstaH-Bankverein, Schottengasse 6. A-lOtU Vienna. Telephone : <022 ? > i>62 2 -122!. Telex ; 1 3J0J0. 
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Press still faces fierce censorship 


THE MEDIA 

WILLIAM CHISLETT 
Our Mexico City Correspondent 


a 


But the military regime there danger of coming full circle, 
has kept most of the country Television^ and 15 out of 
in a permanent state of siege Nicaragua's ** n 
since Gen. Stroessner came to 
power. The state of siege, 
justified oa the grounds of 
“ internal disorder," is renewed 
every 90 days. An atmosphere 
of terror is thus maintained 
which stifles dissenting voices. 

Communism is the bogey and 
is the pretest used for persecut- 


■ ‘liFwVALISM IS a dangerous 
ofession in Latin America. 

..ne past two years have seen ^ publications of every poli- 

.ihe murder of a Nicaraguan ^./stamp other than those r 

newspaper editor by Right-wing obse n U i ous to the Government tion nearly fell under the sway 
gunmen; the killing of a U.S. ^writer *- of the Sandinstas. 

Jelevision reporter by. a Nicara- A type."**** 1 
man National guardsman; the 


20 radio stations 
are controlled by the Left-wing 
Saudi r.ist as, instead of the 
So mom family, and the San- 
dinistas also have their own 
newspaper Barricada, which is 
the Government's mouthpiece. 
La Prensc, whose offices were 
destroyed during the war by 
National Guardsmen and which 
for so long was the symbol of 
independent, principled opposi- 


ls published. -The situation is speeches about press liberty, 
infinitely more subtle than that Similarly, when the Danish 


News stands display a wide 
variety of publications, from 
Excelsior, the leading daily 
newspaper, to liberal weekly 
magazines like Proceso, soft 
porn magazines and partisan 


offerings like the Communist Involvement of the peasants and 
Partys newspaper— all of which not to go into the background 
gives the appearance that there of -their demands, 
is wide Press freedom in the Generally, however, an official 
country. voice is not needed to inform 

Deceptive the media of What it can and 


A 

considered 


is effectively 
weapon in coun- 


La 


Prensa's departure into 

ESrs i-riws-s 

°fter'he K ftrtly reived ^ p( j« JZ^ ' “ Wrt - ^ ^ ^ 

of Sr. Pedro 


death throats: the expulsion 
from Argentina of another 
newspaper editor after two years 
under house arrest: the jailing 
of a Brazilian journalist for 
poking fun at a Brazilian 
military hero: numerous bomb 
attacks on editorial offices and 
magazine closures. 

Not surprisingly, foreign cor- 
respondents check into hotels in 
authoritarian countries like 


was the case 
Joaquin Chamorro, editor of 
the Nicaraguan daily La Prensa, 
and certainly no Communist,' 
who was ambushed by gunmen 
on his way to work in January* 
1978. 


Public reaction 


Sr. Chamorro, a wealthy 
lawyer, turned his newspaper 


rel within the Chamorro family 
over whether the paper should 
continue its independent pro- 
business line or move closer to 
the Sandinistas. Now it will 
continue as before and a new 
pro-Sandinista newspaper, El 
Nuevo Diario, has been 
founded. 

The new masters have eased 
out criticism on their left. The 
editor and two journalists of 


But it is a deceptive freedom. 
As a rule of thumb the greater 
the circulation of a publication 
or the wider the audience of 
a TV or radio station, the more 
restricted it is. It is one thing 


Another favourite practice 
involves, paying for an article 
just as if it were an advertise- 
ment. It is printed as an 
ordinary news story but mention 
is made of the fact that it was 
paid for. 

Not all the media, however, 
is subject to either a strong 
dose ~of self -censorship or a 
voice at the endrof a telephone 
advising them what to publish 
or broadcast 

There are three notable 
cannot do because over the exceptions — all of which are 


and Belgian embassies were 
occupied in February by a group 
of peasants demanding agrarian 
reform and an investigation into 
“missing" people, VIP was told 
that it was only to air the 


years a tacit understanding has publications founded by jour- 
grown up between the press and n a lists ousted from Excelsior in 
the Government as to what is igyg after a coup within the 
permissible and what is not. establishment newspaper to 

When a news broadcaster at purge it off its liberal editorial 
Radio VIP announced in May staff. Their removal was 


v Mbinn ioumalists in Brazil carry atony an injttred reporter 
'tried feUt *. di St nb 1 mo» o, S«„ ; 


Paulo newspapers, 


one incident in 1978, however, 
involving the author of an 
article in. Proccso about the 


Televisa, a private company; 
whose major shareholders in-- 
dude Sr. Migual Aleman, a 


for the Communist Party's that the Agrarian Reform Minis- engineered by the non-editorial fir,”? whic j 1 shows the former President and a multi, 

newspaper, with its small cir- ter was leaving his post to run staff of the paper, which is ggJJgitMtyof some subjects. millionaire, and Grupo Alfa, the 

tion, to attack the Government State Governor, she was quickly With the connivance of the Sr. Ramiro Bautista, a former “^| r ^ UI j S four 0 f the six TV 


Guatemala under false names into the country's forum of Pueblo, an extreme Left-wing ing t _ an official figure, stopped PRI. 

. . * . . _ 4 i ■_ r C n w%r\T>% naurcn^nar warn iTimncnnod Tr\i> ° . v ... . * 4 a l 


dilation and limited distribu- for the PRI in the elections for organised as a co-operative. 

tion, to attack the Government State Governor, she was quickly with the connivance of the ar. wumu ««“«“> " pany. *««« 

and quite another for a widely reprimanded, not by a govern- Government which was fed up Army officer ana now a umve^ channels. Of the other two, one 

circulated daily to do so. Most ment official but by her col- with the critical tone of fhe sity lecturer ana memoer ox ine ^ £j OTerninen t.. rU ii and one fails 

of them although privately leagues, for breaking the un- paper, they voted to cease Mexican Workers rainy, puu- 

owned. are too comfortably written rule that no announce- employing the editor and, the lisbed part of ms thesis, on tne 

close to the official world any- ments of this nature are aired regular columnists. Mexican mmea forces in 

way to want to criticise it. until they are “ official ” — i.e. Tl ,i; n qchprer the P roceso - It: denounced the army 

On June 9. for example. 70,000 until an announcement had fir ed?ditor f o^n dedffieweeSy for its repression and alie- 

teachers froin 30 States, accord- been made, in the case by the TheTs£ nation from * e veasta 

Manuel Becerra Acosta started 


and try not to state their profes- 
sion when filling in official 
forms. Not that these pre- 
cautions offer much protection 
since security forces quickly 
size up visitors. 

The Latin American Press — 
with a few exceptions in coun- 
tries like Mexico, Venexuela 
and Costa Rica, which have 
Varying degrees of democracy — 
is ferociously censored. It 
would be naive to expect any- 
thing else, since those countries 
where censorship is the 
heaviest are deeply entrenched 
military dictatorships with a 
vested interest in keeping the 
lid on their respective political 
sjfctems. 

In Paraguay, for example, 
where Gen. Stroessner has been 
in power for 26 years, there 
is — in theory — Press freedom. 
The country’s 1967 constitution 
provides all the classic safe- 
guards against violations of 
human rights — including Press 
freedom. 


Somoza ^wspaper.^ we re ^Pnsoned for w ~ rk t0 hold marches and meet- 
ings to demand better pay and 
a freer trade union. 

Radio VIP, the country’s only 
English language radio static*, 
was told that morning in the 
regular telephone call it receives 
is from a Government official 
_ . ...... before its new broadcasts, that 

The reform -minded admmi- u waa to make no mention at 
strati on of President Jose Lopez aU of tbe teachers’ strike. It 
Portillo aspires — In public — to was reported in the morning’s 
regenerate the country’s fos- newspapers, including The 


opposition to the 

dynasty. But in that particular four months this year for 
incident his murderers under- counter-revolutionary activities, 
estimated the public reaction to They were found guilty of being 
his death, for it acted as the behind strikes, 
catalyst in uniting the diverse In Mexico a journalist’s life 
elements of the movement is not a dangerous one, but the 
against Gen. Somoza and amount of Press freedom 
sparked off a popular insurrec- nevertheless limited, 
tion to overthrow him. 

Ironically, it took another 
journalist's death to bring the 
insurrection to an end with 
Gen. Somoza’s downfall. The 
murder of Bill Stewart a 
reporter for the American 
Broadcasting Company, who 


He was kidnapped for six 


under the aegis of the Educa- 
tion Minis try. 

Notimex, the official Mexican 
news agency, supplies all TV 
channels with news about the 
country. TV programmes are a 
diet of imported U.S. pro- 


At -the time it was common ^ newspaper Uno Mas Uno days and repeatedly questioned grammes — soap operas, 


silised political system, dora- News', 
inated for the past 50 years by daily, 
the Institutional Revolutionary 
Party (PRI>. but the reality is 


the English language 


was shot by a National Guards- that the Mexican Press is dull 


man at point-blank range, was 
the final straw for the Carter 
Administration, which withdrew 
its wavering support for Gen. 
Somoza. The Nicaraguan dicta- 
tor fled into exile and the 
Sandinista guerrillas marched 
triumphantly into Managua, the 
country’s capital. 

Now, a year after the ousting 
of Gen. Somoza, the wheel is in 


and unimaginative. It is loath to 
criticise the Government — more 
as a result of self-censorship 
than formal scrutiny — and 

shows an almost obscene in- 
terest in high society’ event?, 
given the country’s 
social problems. 

There is no censor. as such, 
in Mexico who wields a blue 
pencil through copy before it 


There was no logic behind 
the order — which if disobeyed 
could have resulted in the 
station losing its licence — other 
than the Government's convic- 
tion that the spoken word has 
more impact than the written 
— and also probably a wish not 
to upset the foreign community 
appalling in Mexico. 

Two days earlier the PRI 
sponsored a conference called 
“ Day of Freedom of the Press ” 
which featured lots of bombastic 


knowledge that the Minister 
was leaving and indeed it had 
been reported in several news- 
papers, but nevertheless the 
broadcaster, unaware of this 
rule, was reproached by her 
colleagues of longer standing. 

Journalists in Mexico, as in 
many other Latin American 
countries, are also encouraged 
to toe the official line by a 
system of “ parallel salaries.” 
Reporters are paid not only by 
their employers but sometimes 
by the source of the news they 
are covering in order to guaran- 
tee favourable and prominent 
coverage, particularly if it is a 
Ministry or Government agency. 

Reporters are poorly paid, so 
the temptation to supplement 
their income is greater. During 
the Echeverria a dmini stration it 
is said that “parallel salaries” 
reached as high as $2,000 a 
month. The practice continues, 
but to a lesser degree under 
the present government. 


and last January Sr. Samuel del 
Villa r launched a fortnightly 
magazine Razones. All are carry- 
ing on the constructive criti- 
cism and investigative reporting 
started by Excelsior and have 
succeeded in winning respect 
for their integrity. 

They have been left alone by 


about the article and his mill- Westerns and crime serials -i 
tary contacts. Sr. Bautista ari H very few in-depth pro. 
believes that his kidnappers grammes about Mexico. 


were a paramilitary group 
known as the (White Brigade). 
He was released unharmed. 

Television, by virtue of its 
large and virtually classless 
audience, is more restricted 


the government, which can than the Press. Again it is more 
point to the three publications a question of self-censorship 
as proof that there is real Press and a reluctance to test new 
freedom in Mexico. There was ground. 


Keen interest 


The Government is also; 
guaranteed, if it so wishes, on* 
eighth of broadcasting time for 
its own purposes. In 1969 a law 
was approved which enabled 
commercial TV J and radio 
stations to cede up to 12.5 per 
cent of their time to the Govern- 
ment instead of paying .25 per 
cent tax on gross income. 
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IF YOU DOUBT THAT iiAZIL IS AN 


INDUS HUM FORC 



mm WITH THESE. 





Here's a formidable show of fbrceftom 
Brazil - the biggest industrial power in Latin 
America. Brazil is the home of the largest 
industrial park in all of Latin America. There are 
many industrial centres located throughout the 
country, regularly supplying the internal market 
and providing a wide variety of products for 
export. 

From bulldozers, aeroplanes and ships 1o 
sophisticated medical and technical products, 
even footwear, the standard of quality of 
Brazilian products is recognized internationally. 

Proof of Brazil's commitment to quality is 
evident in its products, which are regularly 
exported to countries aJJ over the woild. 

Importing Brazilian goods means good 
business. 

For inforamHon.Ioofc to Banco do 
Brasil and join those business people who 
are importing quality from Brazil. Contact 
Mr. Aaemar Lins de Albuquerque at 15-1 7 
King Street, London EC2P 2NA; 

Telephone: 01 -606 71 01 * 

BANCO DO BRASIL 



FOREIGN 

BORROWING 

FRANCS GH1LE5 


LATIN AMERICAN borrowers 
have loomed large in the euro- 
markets since the beginning of 
the last decade, absorbing all 
along a large share of the total 
volume of eurocredits and, at 
least in recent years, floating 
usually over $lbn worth of 
international bonds. 

Last year, the six major 
Latin American borrowers — 
Argentina. Brazil, Chile, 
Mexico, Peru and Venezuela — 
raised more than $24bn worth 
of loans, almost a third of all 
syndicated credits during 12 
months. 

The largest borrower was 
Mexico (?8bn) followed by 
Venezuela ($64bn) and Brazil 
(just under $6bn). 

The volume of bonds these 
three countries raised was 
much smaller ($1.2bn) but it 
accounted none the less for 40 
per cent of all bonds raised in 
the international capital 
markets by Developing Coun- 
tries. 

Latin American borrowers 
thus remain at the forefront of 
many international bankers’ 
minds but perceptions about 
“quality” of the various bor- 
rowers are undergoing some 
changes. Mexico and Venezuela 
pose no fundamental problems 
to the banks. They are both 


the first five years, dropping to 
i per cent for the last five. . 

Another country which, is 
much In favour with the banks 
is Argentina. The terms of the 
latest jumbo loan to Banco de 
la Nacioa clearly underline this 
favour: a spread of ■§ per cent 
above the interbank rate for 
life of the credit which is five 
years. 

When discussing Latin 
American borrowers, the spot- 
light inevitably falls on Brazil. 
After being, for many years, the 
“ wunderkmd ” of the inter- 
national ' banking community, 
bankers find themselves well 
and truly locked into Brazil. 
The country’s debt has soared 
to over $50bn while the. debt 


could be a major challenge wiU 
have widespread repercussion* 
in the international capita 
markets. 

There is a group of borrower: 
in Latin America whose proh 
lems have only come to tW 
fore of late, partly mayiw 
because of Jamaica’s well pnb 
lidsed brush with the IMF las 
spring, the Caribbean. 

Four key Caribbean countrie: 
are wrestling with balance e 
payment difficulties which coulc 
worsen this year as a result jor 
soaring .on bills. They are tin 
Dominican Republic, Jamaica 
Guyana and Haiti. 

Guyana has the heaviest deli 
burden of the four. The publil 
external debt -is now equal ti 


BRAZIL'S DEBIT SERVICE SCHEDULE FOR THE 


NEXT FIVE YEARS 




(At December 31, 1979; 

figures in $ bn) 


Payments due 

Principal 

19S0 

1981. 

1982 

1983 

1984 

Private debt 

_ . . 

. 3.4 

32 

2.5 

L2 

Public debt* 

4.0 

3.6 

3.5 

2.8 

3-1 

TOTAL PRINCIPAL 

6.7 

7.0 

6.7 

5-3 

42 

Interest 

Private debt 

2.1 

L7 

L2 

0.8 

0.4 

Public debt* 

4JJ 

3.7 

3.1 

2.7 

2.4 

TOTAL INTEREST 

6-3 

5.4 

4.3 

3Ji 

2.8 

* Includes private debt guaranteed by the public sector. 


service ratio reached 60 per 
cent of hard currency exports 
last year. 

Recalling the country’s last 
but one Minister of Finance, Sr. 


about 100 per cent of gim 
national product while del 
service payments absorbed jm 
over one-third of hard current 
exports last year. The Extendi 


ma JVT* erS * ^ Karl os tUsdhble ter is ofmeagre Financing Facility. ai^Sedl- 

UESiJL W £?Hna Pn i!2» consolation. He pointed out, ? eax the IMF, is no long: 

^ pa f t L - not long before resigning last ln **8®* because of tf 

months. They face constraints Jajmaiy, that all non-oil produc- country’s failure to meet 


on the speed at which they can 
grow but the banks have full 
confidence in their ability to 
repay. 

Earlier this year, Venezuela 
re-assessed its overall need for 
borrowing external capital. The 
country’s borrowing require- 
ments for this year were cut 
back from an initial figure of 
$2£bn to a figure of $14bn. 
Thus, the next 24 months will 
be devoted to consolidating the 


ing LDCs are in debt to such an 
absurd degree that “that it is 
starting to create banking 
problems; if oil reached $35 a 
barrel, it is not Brazil which 
will take the initiative to 
renegotiate the debt — the whole 
world will have to sit down.” 

Whatever Brazil's exact 
financing needs are this year, 
the latest syndicated credit for 
Electrobras makes it clear that 


number of the targets set by ti 
fund. 

Guyana’s difficulties, whi 
slightly less acute, are still vej 
great Aid from the IMF w~. 
cut off last December, he: 
again as a result of the country 
failure to meet agreed targcl 

Negotiations between ti 
IMF and Jamaica were recent 
broken off because Jamai* 
felt that some of the conditioi 


the country will have to pay a se *- the IMF were uaaccei 




should be made easier by the 
fact that the country’s current 
account is no longer under the 
pressure it was last year. 

As a large oil producer, 
Mexico faces no particular con- 
straint on its borrowing. Mexi- 
can borrowers have, for some 
years been noted for their 
innovative approach. They have 
resorted to a number of new 
devices which has helped their 
borrowing programmes. 

Last year, Mexico tried to 
gain access to the U.S. insur- 
ance pool of funds. In recent 
weeks the State oil company, 
PEMEX, has floated its first 
fixed interest dollar eurobond, 
very successfully. Mexican bor- 
rowers have access to the 
Deutsche Mark sector of the 
bond market, but the syndicated 
credit market remains by far 


this $300 ra loan boated a spread 
of 1£ per cent for eight years. 
At the end of last year, 
Brazilian borrowers were still 
raising money on spreads below 
1 per cent 

Brazil's negotiating position is 
bound to be weakened in the 
months to come by the run 
down in the country's hard 
currency reserves. This has 
been the result of Brazil trying 
to resist the stiffer terms which 
the banks have sought to 
impose on its borrowers. This 
resistance has apparently been 
to no avail. At least the 
Brazilian authorities have had 
the relief of seeing U.S. interest 
rates drop very significantly 
since Easter: even so, raising 
money is going to be difficult 

The going could become 


Both these countries hfl. 1 
been hit by a combination 
the fall of value of their mid 1 
export (sugar in the case 
Guyana and bauxite in the ca 
of Jamaica) and a massi' 
increase in their oil bill. Th 
bill absorbed 50 per cent 
Jamaica’s total hard current 
receipts last year. This figu 
alone points to the continuft 
difficulties such countries far 

While some countries 
Latin America which ho 1 
faced difficulties in rece 
years over their economy— 
hence their debt, have b« 
able to overcome them, wni 
ever the social cost 
hankers feel it unlikely th 
some of the smaller ones w 
find easy ways out. 

Latin America thus 


L r *»«>«»>•» s«»u* cuuiu necome tod tv a romnlete range 

the greatest source of funds: so rough if the price of oH rises thIS hnmnSis s 

far this year, S1.72bn worth of further and if Brazil's exports from ■ 

ssjssr- Bnt *• banta ■» 

finest tSSSZlu h/;° n ^ E - TJf tebt ™t tl 

some ot toe imest terms avail- be to their liking but there may great symbol of a country whj 

Federal de^eSridad^furt ii #35% flS 

awarded a In l tn JS confidence m the international ablv but nonetheless faces; 

"e Lan™esbank if JK 5SS ^ and « * «" 


92O0-$3OOm credit on a descalat- 


severely. 

How the international bank- 
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next few yeans, Brazil. 
area in general will contiim? 
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